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Afrikaner  Civil  Religion 
and  the  Current  South 
African  Crisis 

by  David  }.  Bosch 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  il¬ 
lustrate  how  Afrikaner  civil  re¬ 
ligion  developed  and  how  religious 
and  other  forces  step  by  step  yet  ir¬ 
revocably  prepared  South  Africa  for 
the  crisis  it  faces  today.  In  tracing  the 
course  of  these  forces  my  intention  is 
neither  to  portray  the  Afrikaner  as 
the  villain  of  the  story  nor  to  offer  an 
apology  for  what  he  was  and  did.  I 
merely  wish  to  illustrate  how  peo¬ 
ple — even  those  who  believe  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  makers  of  history — 
easily  and  frequently  fall  victim  to 
their  own  past  and  become  prisoners 
of  their  own  history.  In  this  respect 
Afrikaners  are  by  no  means  unique; 
only,  in  their  case,  the  forces  of  his¬ 
tory  were  so  overwhelming  and  they 
themselves  so  puny  in  the  face  of 
those  forces  that  the  outcome  of  this 
crucible  could  not  but  be  more  dra¬ 
matic  than  it  was  elsewhere.  In  say¬ 
ing  this,  I  am  not  trying  to  absolve 
the  Afrikaner  from  his  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility;  I  am  only  suggesting 
that  all  of  us  are  at  the  same  time 
shapers  and  victims  of  history  and 
that,  in  a  given  context,  the  one  ele- 


David  J.  Bosch  is  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
theology  and  professor  of  missiology  at  the 
University  of  South  Africa  in  Pretoria. 
Born  in  South  Africa,  he  holds  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Pretoria  and  Basel.  He  is 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church  and  served  as  a  missionary 
and  seminary  teacher  in  Transkei  from 
7957  to  1971.  Dr.  Bosch  has  been  general 
secretary  of  the  Southern  African  Missio- 
logical  Society  since  its  foundation  in  1968 
and  general  editor  of  Missionalia  since  its 
inception  in  1973.  His  boo\s  include  A 
Spirituality  of  the  Road  (1979),  Witness 
to  the  World  (1980),  and  The  Lord’s 
Prayer:  Paradigm  for  a  Christian  Life¬ 
style  (1983).  This  lecture  was  delivered  at 
Princeton  Seminary  in  October  1983. 

ment  rather  than  the  other  may  pre¬ 
dominate.  In  a  classical  Greek  trag¬ 
edy  the  actors  are  both  subjects  of  the 
events  that  take  place  and  pawns  on 
a  chessboard.  They  are  free  to  act, 
and,  yet  again,  not  free  to  do  so. 

I  shall  return  to  the  metaphor  of 
tragedy.  For  the  moment,  however,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  out¬ 
side  world  frequently  has  only  one 
explanation  for  the  Afrikaner’s  life- 
and  world-view  and  his  policy  of  ra¬ 
cial  discrimination:  his  Calvinism.  It 
is  because  they  were  Calvinists — so 
the  argument  goes — that  Afrika¬ 
ners,  ever  since  the  founding  of  a 
Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  1652,  have  regarded  them¬ 
selves  as  a  race  apart,  a  specially  cho¬ 
sen  people,  a  latter-day  Israel,  sent 
by  God  to  subdue  Africa’s  original 
inhabitants  and  transform  the  wil¬ 
derness  into  a  garden.  They  were,  in 
fact,  to  quote  the  title  of  a  well- 
known  popular  book  on  the  subject, 
The  Puritans  in  Africa.'  Dutch  and 

1  W.  A.  de  Klerk,  The  Puritans  in  Africa 
(London:  1975). 
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French  Calvinists,  so  the  theory  has 
it,  had  emigrated  to  South  Atrica  be¬ 
fore  the  major  Calvinist  tradition  in 
Europe  had  relapsed  into  scholasti¬ 
cism  or  had  begun  to  adjust  to  the 
changing  intellectual  and  social 
world  ot  the  Enlightenment  and  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  The  “primi¬ 
tive  Calvinism”  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  at  the  Cape  was  transmitted 
essentially  unchanged  to  successive 
generations.  Its  most  basic  tenet  was 
the  Calvinist  notion  of  predestina¬ 
tion  with  its  concomitant  concept  of 
the  elect.2 

The  first  person  to  have  suggested 
that  Calvinism  was  the  key  to  under¬ 
standing  the  Afrikaner  was,  signifi¬ 
cantly,  not  somebody  from  their  own 
ranks  hut  the  famous  missionary- 
traveller  David  Livingstone.3  From 
1849  onwards  he  was  putting  for¬ 
ward,  in  ever  clearer  terms,  the  the¬ 
ory  that  it  was  the  Afrikaners’  Cal¬ 
vinism  that  had  shaped  their 
thinking  and  policies,  particularly 
toward  blacks.  He  attacked  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  as  the  ide¬ 
ological  fountainhead  of  persistent 
injustice  to  blacks  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  Afrikaner  history. 

Since  Livingstone,  this  hypothesis 
became  almost  universally  accepted 
as  the  explanation  of  the  Afrikaner’s 
mentality  and  actions,  first  in  Eng¬ 
lish  liberal  circles  and  subsequently 
by  virtually  all  non-Afrikaner  stu¬ 
dents  of  Afrikanerdom. 

1  Cf.  also  Andre  du  Toit,  “No  chosen  peo¬ 
ple:  The  myth  of  the  Calvinist  origins  of  Af¬ 
rikaner  nationalism  and  racial  ideology,” 
The  American  Historial  Review  88:4  (October 
1983),  pp.  920-28. 

*  For  a  summary  of  Livingstone’s  views  on 
the  Afrikaners,  cf.  Du  Toit,  op.  cit.,  pp.  939- 
47- 


It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history 
that,  from  the  late  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  onward,  Afrikaners  themselves 
began  to  propound  the  so-called 
“Calvinist  paradigm”  as  the  key  to 
the  understanding  of  their  history. 
The  Afrikaner  version  of  the  “Cal¬ 
vinist  paradigm”  included  an  im¬ 
portant  modification,  however. 
Whereas  English  liberal  scholars  re¬ 
garded  Calvinism  as  the  ogre  that 
was  responsible  for  the  Afrikaners’ 
idea  of  racial  superiority  and  their 
policy  of  subduing  black  tribes  and 
oppressing  them,  Afrikaner  scholars 
of  the  late  nineteenth  and  the  twen¬ 
tieth  centuries  understood  their 
ancestors  as  having  regarded  them¬ 
selves  as  God’s  chosen  people  who 
had  the  duty  to  subdue  the  black 
tribes  in  order  to  civilize  and  uplift 
them.  Thus  both  friend  and  foe 
agreed  that  it  was  Calvinism  that 
shaped  Afrikanerdom;  the  one, 
however,  wished  to  prove  how  bad 
Calvinism  was,  the  other  how  good 
it  was. 

A  handful  of  modern  scholars 
have,  however,  once  again  gone 
through  the  early  records  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb.  The  result  of  this 
research  was  an  almost  total  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  “Calvinist  paradigm”  as 
explanation  of  early  Afrikaner  his¬ 
tory  and  thinking.  Two  points  have 
to  be  identified  in  this  respect. 

First,  it  is  becoming  ever  clearer 
that  the  parallel  with  the  Puritans 
has  little,  if  any,  substance  to  it.4  In 
New  England  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  thirty  university  graduates, 
ninety-two  of  them  ministers,  were 

■t  W.  S.  Hudson  (ed.),  Nationalism  and  Re¬ 
ligion  in  America  (New  York:  1970),  p.  3; 
quoted  in  Andre  du  Toit,  Puritans  in  Africa? 
(Unpublished  paper,  n.d.),  p.  4. 
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among  the  Puritans  arriving  before 
1640.  This  factor  together  with 
others  ensured  vigorous  theological 
and  intellectual  activities  in  seven¬ 
teenth-century  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  something  that  was  to¬ 
tally  absent  in  the  contemporary 
Cape  Colony,  which  started  as  a  re¬ 
freshment  post  for  ships  bound  for 
the  East  Indies.  There,  relatively  lit¬ 
tle  intellectual  activity  was  in  evi¬ 
dence,  the  rudimentary  ministra¬ 
tions  of  the  few  early  clergymen  left 
no  recognizable  theological  impact, 
and  the  farmers  in  the  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  lived  largely  in  almost  total  iso¬ 
lation  from  the  already  limited  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  activities  at  the 
Cape  itself.  Most  of  these  early  Afri¬ 
kaners  were  unsophisticated  and,  in 
fact,  barely  literate.  The  Bible  was 
often  the  only  book  they  had  and 
read,  and  they  tended  to  interpret  it 
literally,  not  only  as  the  revealed 
Word  of  God  but  also  as  the  final 
source  of  all  knowledge.  These  char¬ 
acteristics  they  shared,  of  course, 
with  virtually  all  religious  commu¬ 
nities  of  simple  people;  religious 
fundamentalism  is,  however,  not  the 
same  as  Calvinism.  Neither  did  the 
fact  that  they  all  belonged  to  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  automatically  make 
them  Calvinists.  For  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  all  their  ministers 
came  from  Holland  and  even  among 
those  only  very  few  could  be  re¬ 
garded  as  classical  Calvinists.  Several 
of  them  had  been  influenced  by  the 
Dutch  “Second  Reformation”  and 
by  English  and  Scottish  evangelical¬ 
ism;  towards  the  end  ol  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  the  impact  of  Re¬ 
formed  pietism  at  the  Cape  was 
undoubtedly  greater  than  that  of 
original  Calvinism,  particularly  be¬ 


cause  of  the  ministry  of  H.  R.  van 
Lier  and  M.  C.  Vos. 

The  contemporary  records  concur 
with  this  observation.  Until  approx¬ 
imately  1870,  more  than  two  centu¬ 
ries  after  the  founding  of  the  Dutch 
settlement  at  the  Cape,  there  is  no  di¬ 
rect  evidence  of  the  Afrikaners 
themselves  appealing  to  their  Cal¬ 
vinist  beliefs  as  explanation  or  justi¬ 
fication  for  their  peculiar  way  of  life. 
Where  a  link  is  seen  this  is  done, 
without  exception,  by  outside  ob¬ 
servers  who  simply,  on  the  basis  of 
the  fact  that  all  Afrikaners  were 
members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  and  had  applied  the  Bible  to 
their  own  situation  by  means  of  a  lit¬ 
eral  interpretation,  deduced  that  Af¬ 
rikaner  political  and  societal  atti¬ 
tudes  and  acts  were  to  be  ascribed  to 
Calvinism. 

This  leads  me  to  a  second  obser¬ 
vation:  Livingstone’s  view  that  early 
Afrikaners  regarded  themselves  as  a 
chosen  people  with  a  manifest  des¬ 
tiny,  in  fact,  reveals  more  about  Liv¬ 
ingstone  himself  than  about  the  Af¬ 
rikaners.  He  and  many  other  British 
colonial  and  missionary  figures  of 
this  period  were  imbued  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  Britain  had  a  divinely  or¬ 
dained  civilizing  mission  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  This  kind  of  belief  was 
simply  in  the  air,  as  it  were,  among 
Western  nations,  most  particularly 
Britain.  Victorians,  as  Ronald  Rob¬ 
inson  and  John  Gallagher  put  it, 
were  “suffused  with  a  vivid  sense  of 
superiority  and  self-righteousness,  if 
with  every  good  intention.”5  Living¬ 
stone  was  no  exception.  He  believed, 

5  Robinson  and  Gallagher,  Africa  and  the 
Victorians :  The  Climax  of  Imperialism  in  the 
Dar\  Continent  (London:  1961),  pp.  2-3; 
quoted  in  Du  Toit.  “No  chosen  people,”  p.  939. 
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however,  that  the  Afrikaner  settlers 
in  the  interior  of  southern  Africa 
had  no  right  to  such  divine  claims 
and  so,  after  first  having  imputed  to 
them  the  general  Western  notion  of 
manifest  destiny,  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  reject  the  legitimacy 
and  validity  of  such  a  notion  among 
Afrikaners. 

In  summary,  then,  and  in  very 
broad  outline,  my  argument  so  far 
has  been  that  Afrikaners  during  the 
first  two  centuries  of  settlement  in 
southern  Africa  were,  on  the  whole, 
Calvinists  only  in  name,  had  no 
sense  of  a  manifest  destiny,  but  were, 
by  and  large,  unsophisticated  folk 
who  reacted  to  the  challenges  of 
their  context  in  an  ad  hoc  manner 
and  by  means  of  a  very  literalist 
interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  the  situation 
would  begin  to  change  fundamen¬ 
tally.  The  forces  that  were  operative 
here  were  many.  I  confine  myself  for 
the  purposes  of  this  lecture  to  only 
four  of  these. 

History 

The  first  force  or  factor  to  take 
into  consideration  is  the  Afrikaners’ 
peculiar  history  and  the  way  in 
which  that  history  molded  them  and 
gave  birth  to  the  people  we  know  to¬ 
day.  I  do  not  intend  to  recount  Afri¬ 
kaner  history  in  capsule  form. 
Rather,  by  comparing  Afrikaner  his¬ 
tory  with  American  history,  I  want 
to  highlight  some  significant  differ¬ 
ences  and  the  influence  of  those  on 
our  two  respective  peoples. 

In  the  year  1806,  the  budding  Af¬ 
rikaner  nation  was  cut  off  from  its 
mother  country,  Holland,  not — as 
was  the  case  with  Americans — 


through  a  War  of  Independence 
which  happened  to  be  successful  but 
rather  by  means  of  exchanging  a 
rather  inefficient  distant  Dutch  mas¬ 
ter  for  a  much  more  efficient  yet  to¬ 
tally  alien  British  one.  This  hap¬ 
pened  roughly  in  the  same  period 
that  armed  clashes  with  the  Xhosa 
on  the  Eastern  frontier  became  more 
and  more  common.  Soon  the  Afri¬ 
kaner  settlers  found  themselves 
caught  in  a  pincer  movement  be¬ 
tween  an  alien  and  unsympathetic 
administration,  bent  on  Anglicizing 
them,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  numerically  vastly  su¬ 
perior  black  armies  on  the  other. 

Many  Afrikaners  chose  to  attempt 
escaping  from  the  pincer  by  trek¬ 
king  north,  crossing  the  Orange 
River,  and  establishing  the  three 
northern  republics  of  Natal,  the  Or¬ 
ange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal. 
Time  and  again,  however,  their  ef¬ 
forts  at  political  self-determination 
were  thwarted,  as  the  British  an¬ 
nexed  or  conquered  one  newly  ac¬ 
quired  Afrikaner  territory  after  the 
other:  Natal  (1842),  Basutoland 
(1868),  Griqualand  West  and  the 
Kimberley  diamond  fields  (1871), 
and  the  Transvaal  (1877).  In  the 
First  War  of  Independence  (1880-81) 
the  Transvaal  was  victorious,  only  to 
succumb,  with  the  Orange  Free 
State,  during  the  Anglo-Boer  War, 
twenty  years  later  (1899-1902). 

The  Afrikaners’  situation  was,  in 
fact,  always  tenuous — to  put  it 
mildly — not  only  with  respect  to  the 
steady  encroachments  of  Britain,  but 
also  because  they  were  vastly  out¬ 
numbered  by  blacks  in  their  new  re¬ 
publics. 

Once  again  a  reference  to  contem¬ 
porary  North  America  might  be 
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helpful  to  illustrate  the  differences. 
In  1830  President  Andrew  Jackson 
signed  the  Indian  Removal  Act  and 
eastern  tribes  were  directed  to  the 
vast  Central  Plains  area.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  seventy  years 
scores  of  Indian  tribes  were  relo¬ 
cated  in  the  Central  Plains;  they 
came  from  Florida  and  Georgia, 
from  New  England,  from  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  from  Idaho  and  Or¬ 
egon,  from  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
The  Central  Plains  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  destined  to  be  a  permanent 
sanctuary  for  the  Indians,  since  year 
after  year  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  whites  were  still  pouring  across 
the  Mississippi.  By  mid-century  as 
many  as  fifty-five  thousand  west¬ 
ward  trekkers  a  year  were  breaching 
the  Indian  frontier.  Treaties  signed, 
treaties  broken,  more  treaties 
signed — these  were  the  legal  weap¬ 
ons  used  to  appropriate  Indian  lands 
and  confine  tribes  in  shrinking  areas. 
The  creation  of  Oklahoma  Territory 
in  1890  shrank  Indian  Territory  by 
about  fifty  percent.6  The  white  mi¬ 
grants  and  settlers  never  really 
doubted  the  outcome  of  the  clash 
with  the  Indians:  they  were  superior 
to  them  in  numbers,  in  skills,  in 
weapons,  in  sophistication,  in  reso¬ 
luteness. 

The  contemporary  scene  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  southern  Africa  was  vastly 
different.  At  a  time  when  fifty-five 
thousand  whites  per  year  were  cross¬ 
ing  the  Mississippi,  the  total  Afrika¬ 
ner  population  of  the  two  remaining 
republics — the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  Transvaal,  then  about 

6  Information  gleaned  from  Central  Plains , 
map  no.  9  in  the  Making  of  American  Series, 
supplement  to  the  September  1985  issue  of 
National  Geographic. 


twenty  years  of  age — was  still  much 
less  than  fifty-five  thousand,  and 
they  were  vastly  outnumbered  by 
blacks  within  their  borders  and 
much  more  so  beyond  them.  Once 
again  Afrikaners  were  caught  in  a 
pincer  movement:  between  the  en¬ 
croaching  British  in  the  South  and 
the  Zulu,  the  Ndebele,  the  Shan- 
gaan,  the  Pedi,  and  the  Tswana  to 
the  East  and  to  the  North.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Afrikaners  were 
to  find  their  identity  and  security — 
in  a  literal  and  figurative  sense — in 
the  laager ,  where  their  ox-wagons, 
drawn  into  a  circle,  would  protect 
them  against  the  outside  world. 

This  laager  mentality  was  im¬ 
mensely  strengthened  in  and  by  the 
Anglo-Boer  War  (1899-1902)  in 
which  the  remaining  Afrikaner  re¬ 
publics  lost  their  independence. 
F.  Hertz  is  correct  when  he  says, 
“.  .  .  more  than  anything  else  it  is 
common  grief  that  binds  a  nation  to¬ 
gether,  more  than  triumphs.”7  For 
Britain  the  war  was  no  more  than  a 
passing  episode;  for  the  Afrikaners, 
who  lost  eight  times  as  many  women 
and  children  in  the  concentration 
camps  than  soldiers  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  this  was  the  most  crucial  event 
in  their  history,  the  matrix  out  of 
which  a  new  people  was  born. 
When,  immediately  after  the  war, 
Lord  Milner  embarked  on  a  vigor¬ 
ous  policy  of  anglicization  and  forth¬ 
with  banned  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
language  from  all  schools,  this  was 
regarded  as  a  total  onslaught  in  the 
extreme.  After  having  lost  their  po¬ 
litical  freedom  on  the  battlefield,  Af¬ 
rikaners  were  now  to  lose  their  iden- 

7  F.  Hertz,  Nationality  in  History  and  Poli¬ 
tics  (London:  1957),  p.  12. 
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titv  as  well,  through  the  schools.  In 
this,  the  Afrikaner’s  darkest  hour,  it 
was  above  all  the  Afrikaans  churches 
that  rallied  to  the  people’s  aid. 
Church  and  people  became  virtually 
indistinguishable. 

In  the  burgeoning  civil  religion  of 
the  postwar  period  the  young  Afri¬ 
kaans  language  was  utilized  to  foster 
Afrikaner  sentiments.  Poets,  partic¬ 
ularly  Totius  (J.  D.  du  Toit)  had  an 
enormous  influence.  In  one  of  his 
poems,  “Vergewe  en  vergeet”  (“For¬ 
give  and  forget”),  he  compared  the 
Afrikaner  with  a  small  thorn  tree, 
which  had  been  trampled  down  by  a 
large  ox-wagon,  symbolizing  Brit¬ 
ain.  The  tree  slowly  stood  up  again, 
however,  and  healed  its  wounds 
with  the  ointment  of  its  own  resin. 
In  another  poem  Totius  selected  a 
semi-desert  weed,  the  hardy  and  re¬ 
silient  besembos,  and  made  it  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  Afrikaner  people.  The  be¬ 
sembos  flourishes  where  most  other 
and  stronger  plants  would  die.  Even 
if  you  burn  it  down,  it  just  sprouts 
forth  anew  and  flourishes  as  before. 
These  and  other  poems  became  a 
lens  through  which  Afrikaners  were 
looking  upon  their  past.  They  con¬ 
veyed  to  generations  of  Afrikaners 
the  notion  that  they  are  there  to  stay, 
that  they  are  irrevocably  part  and 
parcel  of  the  soil  of  Africa,  of  the 
veld  and  the  mountains  and  the  riv¬ 
ers,  and  that  no  earthly  force  would 
ever  succeed  in  subduing  them,  let 
alone  routing  them. 

Since  the  Anglo-Boer  War,  eighty 
years  ago,  this  sentiment  has,  on  the 
whole,  grown  in  strength  rather 
than  weakened.  For  many  decades 
the  National  Party  and  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Churches  were  seen  as 
jointly  responsible  for  keeping  the 


laager  intact,  buttressing  the  weak 
spots,  and  keeping  up  the  morale  of 
the  people.  After  the  National  Party 
came  to  power  in  1948,  the  entire 
legislative  machinery  was  harnessed 
with  this  one  purpose  in  mind:  to 
safeguard  Afrikaner  identity  once 
and  for  all  so  that  it  would  never 
again  be  exposed  defenselessly  to  the 
onslaughts  of  the  outside  world. 

This  then,  very  briefly,  is  the  his¬ 
torical  matrix  out  of  which  the  Af¬ 
rikaner  people  was  born.  A  small 
white  tribe,  in  the  extreme  southern 
tip  of  a  vast  black  continent,  cut  off 
from  the  mother  country  almost  two 
centuries  ago,  threatened  with  ex¬ 
tinction  from  two  sides,  the  blacks 
and  the  British,  they  are  determined 
to  maintain  and  defend  their  iden¬ 
tity.  This  historical  reality  in  the 
course  of  time  coalesced  with  the 
forces  of  the  spirit  to  shape  the  con¬ 
temporary  Afrikaner.  I  want  to 
draw  your  attention,  very  briefly,  to 
three  of  these  forces. 

Religious  Forces 

Reformed  Evangelicalism.  The  first 
and  oldest  of  these  spiritual  forces  is 
Reformed  evangelicalism.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  few  Dutch  pastors  who  had 
been  deeply  influenced  by  the  Dutch 
“Second  Reformation”  and  the 
Evangelical  Awakenings  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles  served  at  the  Cape.  The  two 
best  known  ones  were  H.  R.  van 
Lier  and  M.  C.  Vos.  Through  their 
ministry  an  indelible  stamp  of  evan¬ 
gelicalism  was  put  on  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church  there.  In  the  course 
of  the  nineteenth  century  this  trait 
was  immensely  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  at  the  Cape  of  Scottish  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  who,  incidentally, 
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at  one  stage  outnumbered  those  of 
Dutch  descent.  The  most  famous 
person  to  come  out  of  this  group  was 
Andrew  Murray,  Jr.,  whose  pastoral 
career  spanned  an  almost  incredible 
sixty-nine  years  (1848-1917). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  broad  and  rather 
amorphous  evangelical  tradition 
comprised,  generally  speaking,  three 
groups: 

1.  A  small,  more  pietistic  and 
revivalistic  group  of  people  who 
were  inclined  to  other-worldli- 
ness  and  eschewed  politics. 

2.  A  second  and  much  larger 
group.  During  the  period  of  the 
awakening  of  Afrikaner  nation¬ 
alism,  particularly  after  the  An- 
glo-Boer  War,  the  idea  of  a  volks- 
\er\  (church  of  the  people; 
national  or  ethnic  church)  gradu¬ 
ally  took  root  among  adherents  of 
this  group.  The  vol\sl{er\  idea 
took  concrete  shape,  inter  alia ,  in 
the  church’s  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  Afrikaner  after  the 
war.  In  this  group  the  church’s 
concern  for  people’s  social  and 
political  plight  was,  on  the  whole, 
limited  to  tbe  Afrikaner. 

3.  A  third  group,  smaller  than 
the  second,  which  kept  alive  the 
missionary  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Awakening.  They  knew 
that  it  was  impossible  to  concern 
oneself  with  the  spiritual  needs  of 
blacks  without  at  the  same  time 
getting  involved  in  their  very  real 
bodily  and  social  needs.  The 
scores  of  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  missionaries  who  went  to 
Malawi,  Kenya,  Nigeria,  Zambia, 
and  Zimbabwe  as  well  as  those 
who  worked  within  the  borders 


of  South  Africa  virtually  all  came 
out  of  this  third  group.  In  the 
course  of  time  it  is  out  of  this 
group  that  the  first  voices  of  pro¬ 
test  against  Afrikaner  politics 
would  come.8 

Kuyperian  Calvinism.  The  second 
major  religious  force  to  have  shaped 
Afrikaner  civil  religion  was  Kuyper¬ 
ian  neo-Calvinism.  When  Abraham 
Kuyper  and  his  supporters  used  the 
slogan,  “In  isolation  lies  our 
strength,”  their  intention  was  to 
rally  the  small,  scattered  forces  of  au¬ 
thentic  Calvinism  in  Holland,  unite 
these,  and  spread  their  message 
throughout  the  Dutch  nation.  The 
slogan  thus  propagated  isolation  for 
the  sake  of  mission;  it  aimed  at  win¬ 
ning  the  Dutch  people  back  to  orig¬ 
inal  Calvinism.  In  fact,  Kuyper  was 
so  imbued  with  missionary  zeal  for 
Calvinism  that  racial  differences 
presented  no  problem  to  him.  In  his 
Stone  Lectures,  delivered  at  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  in  1898,  he  argued: 

. .  .  the  commingling  of  blood 
[was]  the  physical  basis  of  all 
higher  human  development.  .  . . 
[G]roups  which  by  commingling 
have  crossed  their  traits  with 
those  of  other  tribes  .  .  .  have  at¬ 
tained  a  higher  perfection.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  process  of 
human  development  steadily  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  those  groups  whose 
historic  characteristic  is  not  isola¬ 
tion  but  the  commingling  of 
blood  . . .  [sometimes]  of  very  dif- 

8  Cf.  J.J.F.  Durand,  “Afrikaner  Piety  and 
Dissent,’’  in  Resistance  and  Hope:  South  Afri¬ 
can  Essays  in  Honor  of  Beyers  Naude,  ed. 
Charles  Viila-Vicencio  and  John  W.  de  Gru- 
chy  (Cape  Town/Grand  Rapids:  1985),  pp. 
42-45. 
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ferent  tribes.  ...  |T]he  history  of 
our  race  does  not  aim  at  the  im¬ 
provement  of  any  single  tribe,  but 
at  the  development  of  (human¬ 
kind]  taken  as  a  whole,  and  there¬ 
fore  needs  this  commingling  of 
blood  in  order  to  attain  its  end. 
Now  in  fact  history  shows  that 
the  nations  among  whom  Calvin¬ 
ism  flourished  most  widely  ex¬ 
hibit  in  every  way  this  same  min¬ 
gling  of  races.9 

Kuyper’s  concern  therefore  was 
for  a  militant  expansionist  Calvin¬ 
ism.  On  South  African  soil,  how¬ 
ever,  particularly  after  the  Anglo- 
Boer  War,  Kuyper’s  ideals  were 
adapted  to  local  circumstances.  As 
they  blended  with  the  existing  socio¬ 
political  realities  they  underwent 
some  significant  mutations.  The 
very  survival  of  Afrikanerdom  was 
at  stake  during  those  years.  Thus  the 
slogan,  “In  isolation  lies  our 
strength”  was  not  understood,  as  it 
was  in  Holland,  in  terms  of  isola- 
tion-for-mission,  but  in  terms  of  iso- 
lation-for-survival.  For  the  first  time 
in  South  African  history  one  now 
encountered  sustained  theological 
(or  ideological)  arguments  according 
to  which  Afrikaners  should  neither 
fraternize  with  foreigners  nor  break 
down  the  walls  of  racial  separation 
instituted  by  God;  like  Israel,  the  Af¬ 
rikaner’s  salvation  lay  in  racial  pu¬ 
rity  and  separate  schools  and 
churches.  One  of  the  first  proposals 
for  a  thorough-going  political  and 
social  segregation  was  put  forward 
by  a  Kuyperian  pastor,  the  Reverend 
W.  J.  Postma,  in  1907.  His  sugges¬ 
tion  was  to  “.  .  .  give  the  black  na- 

9  A.  Kuyper,  Lectures  on  Calvinism  (Grand 
Rapids:  1961),  pp.  35-36. 


tions  a  piece  of  ground  where  they 
can  establish  their  own  schools, 
churches,  prisons,  parliaments,  uni¬ 
versities.  If  we  go  there  we  must  not 
ask  to  own  ground  or  vote.  ...  If 
they  come  here  to  work  they  must 
not  play  tennis.  . . .”'° 

In  this  way  Calvinism  indeed  be¬ 
came  the  basis  of  an  ideology  that 
was  used  to  keep  Afrikaners  apart 
from  other  people— not,  however, 
the  original  expression  of  Calvinism 
and  not,  as  often  alleged,  among  sev¬ 
enteenth-,  eighteenth-  and  early  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Afrikaners,  but  Kuy¬ 
perian  neo-Calvinism,  and  only  at 
the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 
During  the  ensuing  decades  it  w'ould 
grow  steadily,  both  in  strength  and 
in  sophistication.  It  gradually  began 
to  overshadow  the  older  evangelical 
tradition  which  tended  to  be  much 
more  pragmatic  and  less  likely  to 
justify  its  actions  by  an  appeal  to  un¬ 
changing  biblical  principles.  “|I]t  be¬ 
came  increasingly  difficult  for  any 
Afrikaner  theologian  openly  to  op¬ 
pose  the  Kuyperian  system  in  its 
South  African  version.  Opposition  to 
it  could  not  only  be  misconstrued  as 
treason  to  the  Afrikaner  cause,  but 
also  as  an  indication  of  theological 
unreliability  and  as  a  threat  to  the 
Reformed  tradition  as  such.”" 
Evangelicalism  proved  to  be  too 
weak  theologically  to  counter  effec¬ 
tively  the  Kuyperian  apartheid  the- 
ology. 

Romantic  Nationalism.  The  hope 
of  any  fundamental  theological 
change  disappeared  almost  com¬ 
pletely  when,  during  the  1930s,  Kuy¬ 
perian  neo-Calvinism  and  the 

"°  Quoted  by  Irving  Hexham,  The  Irony  of 
Apartheid  (1981),  p.  180. 

"  Durand,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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vol\sker\  current  in  Afrikaner  evan¬ 
gelicalism  blended  with  a  third  relt- 
gio-ideological  force:  romantic  na¬ 
tionalism.  Not  that  Afrikaners 
simply  swallowed  German  National 
Socialism  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
Rather,  we  had  a  repeat  of  what  had 
happened  a  generation  earlier:  once 
again  Afrikaners  would  selectively 
adapt  what  they  had  received  from 
Europe,  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
speak  to  their  specific  situation  as  an 
embattled  people  struggling  to  de¬ 
fine  and  protect  their  identity. 

Romantic  nationalist  ideas  were 
disseminated  in  South  Africa  by 
young  Afrikaners  who  had  studied 
in  Germany  in  the  1930s.  Several  of 
them  rose  to  prominence  and  domi¬ 
nated  the  political  and  cultural  scene 
from  the  1950s  to  the  1970s.  One  of 
these  was  Dr.  H.  F.  Verwoerd,  who 
was  to  become  the  great  theorist  of 
“separate  development”  and  prime 
minister  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  An¬ 
other  one  was  Dr.  Piet  Meyer,  for 
many  years  chairman  of  the  Afrika¬ 
ner  Broederbond  and  head  of  the 
South  African  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  the  man  who  shaped  and 
molded  that  organization  into  what 
it  is  to  this  day.  A  third  person  was 
Dr.  N.  f.  Diederichs  who  later 
served  as  cabinet  minister  and  also  as 
state  president.  Yet  another  one  was 
Dr.  Geoff  Cronje,  sociologist,  who, 
in  1945,  published  his  ’n  Tuiste  vir  die 
nageslag  (A  home  for  posterity), 
which  became  the  object  of  intense 
study  and  discussion  in  Afrikaner 
circles.  This  book  was  dedicated  to 
Cronje’s  wife  “.  .  .  and  all  other  Af¬ 
rikaner  mothers,  because  they  are 
the  protectors  of  the  purity  of  blood 
of  the  Boer  nation.” 

Let  us  look,  briefly,  at  some  of  the 


contributions  of  two  of  those  men¬ 
tioned  above:  Meyer  and  Diederichs. 

In  December  1941  Meyer  read  a 
paper  entitled  “Die  vooraand  van 
ons  vrywording”  (The  eve  of  our  lib¬ 
eration)  at  an  Afrikaner  national 
youth  congress.  His  definition  of  a 
Calvinist-Christian  view  of  life 
(which  he  labelled  “Krugerism”) 
was  clearly  influenced  by  contempo¬ 
rary  events  in  Germany.  The  or¬ 
ganic  national  community  is  seen  as 
a  pyramidical  structure  with,  at  the 
top,  the  leaders  who  have  acquired 
that  position  because  of  their  cha¬ 
risma  and  drive.  At  the  very  top  we 
have  the  “natural  leader  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  called  by  God  and  endowed 
with  the  necessary  authority  to  rule 
the  people  according  to  God’s  will. 
.  .  ,”'2  The  leader  called  by  God  is 
apparently  not  elected  by  the  people 
but  only  “confirmed”  by  them,  since 
his  authority  is  “organic.”'3  Political 
groupings  who  oppose  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  national  calling 
cannot  be  allowed  to  operate.'4  The 
battle  now  (1941)  raging  in  Europe 
was  a  battle  for  rejuvenation,  be¬ 
tween  the  emerging  organic  national 
idea  and  the  liberal  individualism  of 
the  previous  century.  The  gist  of  the 
national  idea  is  the  view  that  the 
people  is  an  organic  community  of 
soil,  blood,  language,  culture,  state, 
tradition,  world-view,  and  destiny. 
This  movement  of  the  people  (vol%) 
has  found  its  purest  and  most  pow¬ 
erful  manifestation  first  in  Italian 
Fascism  and  then  in  German  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism.'5  Since  the  victory 

11  P.  J.  Meyer,  Die  vooraand  van  ons  vry¬ 
wording  (Potchefstroom:  1941),  p.  25  (my 
translation). 

13  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  30. 


'4  Ibid.,  pp.  25-26. 
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ot  the  latter  is  imminent,  the  Afri¬ 
kaners  find  themselves  on  "the  eve 
ot  our  liberation.”  Thus  the  title  of 
the  paper  becomes  transparent.'6 

In  1936  Nico  Diederichs,  then 
professor  ot  philosophy  in  Bloem¬ 
fontein,  published  his  Nasionalisme 
as  Lewensbeskpuing.  Only  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  as  the  most  total  comprehensive 
human  community,  can  the  individ¬ 
ual  find  true  fulfillment.'7  A  nation 
is  first  and  foremost  a  unity  of  love — 
of  what  is  eternal  and  super-tem¬ 
poral.'8  It  permeates  everything  and 
embraces  the  whole  person.  It  is  the 
most  complete  community  imagina¬ 
ble.  A  person  is  first  of  all  a  member 
of  the  nation.  Love  for  one’s  nation  is 
the  highest  and  most  sublime  love 
one  can  experience  in  the  earthly 
realm,  but  only  if  it  forms  part  of 
one’s  love  to  God.  Service  to  one’s 
nation  is  part  of  one’s  service  to  God, 
for  love  of  one’s  nation  is  part  of 
one’s  love  to  God.'9 

In  an  illuminating  paragraph 
Diederichs— and  we  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  was  written  when  Hit¬ 
ler  was  a  dictator  in  Germany — re¬ 
defines  democracy.20  The  number  of 
individual  votes  supporting  a  spe¬ 
cific  policy  does  not  matter,  he  says. 
A  democratic  government  is  not  one 
which  enjoys  numerically  superior 

16  A  year  later  Meyer  read  a  paper  at  the 
annual  congress  of  the  Afrikaanse  Nasionale 
Studentebond  in  Pretoria,  where  he  devel¬ 
oped  his  ideas  in  more  detail.  Cf.  “Die  toe- 
komstige  ordening  van  die  volksbeweging  in 
Suid-Afrika,”  Wapenskpu  3:3  (September 
1942),  pp.  28-37,  5°-53- 

17  N.  J.  Diederichs,  Nasionalisme  as  lewens¬ 
beskpuing  (Bloemfontein:  Nasionale  Pers, 
1936),  p.  18. 

Ibid.,  p.  37. 

">  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

30  Ibid.,  pp.  55-57. 


support,  but  one  that  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  values,  ideals,  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  nation,  in  other  words,  a 
government  that  mirrors  the  “total¬ 
ity  of  the  nation.”  A  national  demo¬ 
cratic  government  may  consist  of 
one  person,  or  of  several;  he  or  they 
may  be  elected  or  self-appointed. 
The  essential  criterion  is  simply 
whether  he  or  they  truly  represent 
the  total  essence  of  the  nation  as  spir¬ 
itual  unity.  The  similarities  between 
what  Diederichs  says  here  and  what 
Meyer  was  to  say  five  years  later  are 
striking  indeed. 

Some  of  the  ideas  mentioned 
above  were  not  further  developed  or 
were  later  abandoned  by  Diederichs. 
This  general  climate,  however,  be¬ 
came  the  springboard  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Ossewa-Brandwag  and 
related  movements  (such  as  Oswald 
Pirow’s  Nuwe  Orde  and  the  anti-Se¬ 
mitic  Gryshemde).  In  addition,  Af¬ 
rikaner  nationalism  was  invigorated 
tremendously  by  the  Simboliese  Os- 
sewatrek  (Symbolic  Oxwagon  Trek) 
of  1938. 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  Sym¬ 
bolic  Oxwagon  Trek,  South  Africa 
was  involved  in  a  war  with  Ger¬ 
many — a  war  in  which  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  majority  of  Afrikaners 
was  with  Germany  rather  than  with 
Britain.  The  secret  semi-military 
Ossewa-Brandwag  aimed  at  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  South  Africa  under 
exclusive  Afrikaner  rule.  As  early  as 
1934  the  Broederbond  made  it  clear 
in  a  circular  to  its  members  that  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  Afrikaner  was  to 
rule  South  Africa.  As  long  ago  as 
1881,  during  the  First  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Jorissen  wrote:  “Let  it  be 
from  the  Zambesi  to  Simons  Bay: 
Africa  for  the  Afrikaner!”  These 
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were  also  the  words  with  which  Eene 
eeuw  van  onrecht  concluded,  and  the 
phrase  was  again  taken  up  by  P.  J. 
Meyer  in  his  1941  paper.21  The  Os- 
sewa-Brandwag,  which  at  one  stage 
had  a  membership  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand,  was  prepared  to 
work  for  this  ideal  with  all  means  at 
its  disposal.  Only  one  nation  could 
be  recognized  in  a  state  and  the  state 
had  to  be  the  vehicle  of  that  nation’s 
personality.  In  South  Africa  that  na¬ 
tion  was  the  Afrikaner,  who  claimed 
a  birthright  and  with  whom  the 
English  could  not  expect  to  be 
treated  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
English  had  to  relinquish  their  sep¬ 
arate  existence  as  a  national  group 
and  be  assimilated  with  the  Afrika¬ 
ner  nation  or  else  emigrate.22  No¬ 
body  even  bothered  to  argue  that  the 
blacks  had  no  stake  in  South  Africa: 
this  was  simply  taken  for  granted. 

The  excesses  of  the  Ossewa- 
Brandwag  brought  it  into  confron¬ 
tation  with  the  National  Party,  un¬ 
der  the  strong  leadership  of  Dr.  D. 
F.  Malan.  A  bitter  struggle  ensued 
until  the  Ossewa-Brandwag  was 
suppressed  in  1944.  Despite  war¬ 
time  charges,  neither  Malan  or  J.  G. 
Strijdom  was  Nazi  in  belief,  though 
staunch  segregationists.  Details  of 
Malan’s  successful  undercover  fight 
against  Nazism  inside  Afrikaner  na¬ 
tionalism  only  came  to  light  in  the 
1960s.  Many  Afrikaners,  however, 
definitely  cherished  Nazi  ideals  and 
sentiments. 

Quite  apart  from  the  complicated 

21  Cf.  Meyer,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

22  References  in  H.  Giliomee,  “The  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Afrikaner’s  self-concept,’’  in 
Looking  at  the  Africaner  Today,  ed.  H.  W.  van 
der  Merwe  (Cape  Town:  Tafelberg,  1975),  p. 
25- 
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issue  of  overt  or  covert  Nazi  sympa¬ 
thies,  however,  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  romantic  nationalism  made 
deep  inroads  into  Afrikaner  think¬ 
ing.  In  the  1930s  and  1940s  the  con¬ 
viction  grew  that  the  ethnic  purity  of 
a  nation  had  a  metaphysical  base.  It 
was,  therefore,  divinely  ordained 
and  commanded.  It  is  in  this  kind  of 
thinking  that  the  religious  roots  of 
the  law  prohibiting  interracial  mar¬ 
riage  are  to  be  found.  A.  P.  Treur- 
nicht  proudly  recalls  that  the  peti¬ 
tion  presented  to  Parliament  in  1939, 
pleading  for  segregation  between 
white  and  black  and  for  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  mixed  marriages,  was  the 
one  with  the  largest  number  of  sig¬ 
natures  ever— almost  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  He  adds:  “And  at  the  head 
of  the  petitioners  was  a  man  of  the 
church.  Vader  Kestell.”23  It  was, 
once  again,  representatives  of  the 
Afrikaans  Reformed  churches  who, 
in  the  1940s,  petitioned  first  the 
Smuts  government  and  then  the  Ma¬ 
lan  government  with  requests  that 
such  a  law  be  introduced.  It  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  very  first  laws  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Nationalist  gov¬ 
ernment  after  it  came  to  power  in 
1948. 

The  Current  South  African  Crisis 

The  religious  roots  of  Afrikaner 
nationalism,  as  it  reached  maturity 
in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  are,  then,  to 
be  traced  back  to  the  influences  of 
Reformed  evangelicalism,  Kuyper- 
ian  Calvinism,  and  romantic  nation¬ 
alism.  It  is,  indeed,  a  curious  blend  of 
all  three  of  these,  having  gleaned 
from  each  what  best  suited  the  pe¬ 
culiar  situation  of  the  Afrikaner. 

23  A.  P.  Treurnicht,  Credo  van  'n  Africaner 
(Cape  Town:  1975),  p.  78. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  1960s, 
however,  the  monolith  slowly  began 
to  crack  and  break  up.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  this  came  because  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  awareness  of  the  domestic  and 
international  situation,  as  Afrika¬ 
ners  slowly  became  conscious  of  the 
reality  of  the  winds  of  change  blow¬ 
ing  over  Africa.  Another  reason  for 
the  breaking  up  of  the  monolith  was 
a  theological  awakening  that  began 
to  manifest  itself  among  a  younger 
generation  of  Afrikaners.  Most  of 
these  came  from  the  Reformed  evan¬ 
gelical  wing  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  and  many  of  them  were 
working  in  and  with  the  black 
church.  The  majority  of  them  were, 
in  addition,  influenced  by  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  Karl  Barth.  Since  the  early 
1960s  Dr.  Beyers  Naude,  currently 
General  Secretary  of  the  South  Af¬ 
rican  Council  of  Churches  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  banned  for  seven  years,  be¬ 
came  the  undisputed  symbol  of 
theological  dissidence  in  the  circles 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  but 
there  were  many  others,  besides 
Naude,  who  had  been  challenging 
the  theological  support  for  apartheid 
since  the  1950s,  and  even  earlier.24 

These  voices  were,  however,  not 
heeded.  During  the  1960s,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  virtually  every  voice  of  protest, 
whether  in  church  or  in  politics,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  or  the  secular  press, 
was  squashed.  Those  who  neverthe¬ 
less  did  speak  out  were  ostracized.  In 
the  wake  of  the  Cottesloe  Consulta¬ 
tions  (December  i960)  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  (Cape  Province 
and  Transvaal)  terminated  its  mem- 

24  The  two  first  theologians  who  have, 
since  the  1940s,  been  criticizing  Nationalist 
paradigms  were  Professors  B.  B.  Keet  (Stel¬ 
lenbosch)  and  B.  J.  Marais  (Pretoria). 


bership  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  increasingly  isolated 
itself  from  other  South  African 
churches.  Beyers  Naude  founded  the 
Christian  Institute  and  became  its 
first  full-time  director,  a  step  which 
cost  him  his  status  as  minister. 
When,  soon  after  this,  he  was  elected 
elder  in  the  Parkhurst  congregation, 
the  Presbytery  of  Johannesburg  de¬ 
clared  the  election  null  and  void,  ar¬ 
guing  that  Naude,  in  accepting  the 
directorship  of  the  Christian  Insti¬ 
tute,  had  “disobeyed  the  guidance  of 
the  Bree  Moderatuur"  (Moderamen 
of  the  General  Synod).  The  1966 
General  Synod,  with  one  dissenting 
voice,  condemned  the  Christian  In¬ 
stitute  as  representing  false  doctrine 
and  ordered  all  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  members  and  officials  to  re¬ 
sign  from  it.  Henceforth  only  official 
National  Party  policy  and  official 
church  views  would  be  tolerated. 

During  the  1970s  the  climate  be¬ 
gan  to  change  somewhat.  It  again 
became  possible,  though  still  only  in 
a  limited  way,  to  propagate  alterna¬ 
tive  political  and  ecclesiastical  para¬ 
digms  in  Afrikaner  circles.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  frustration  in  the 
black  community  had  reached 
breaking  point.  On  June  16,  1976, 
Soweto  erupted  in  violence,  which 
soon  spread  across  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  Just  over  a  year  later  (12  Septem¬ 
ber  1977)  Steve  Biko,  the  father  of 
the  Black  Consciousness  Movement, 
died  in  detention,  after  having  been 
kept  in  police  cells  naked  and  man¬ 
acled  for  weeks.  When  the  Minister 
of  Police  was  confronted  with  this  in 
Parliament,  his  reaction  was:  “Steve 
Biko’s  death  leaves  me  cold.”  A  few 
weeks  later  (19  October  1977)  several 
organizations,  including  the  Chris- 
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tian  Institute,  were  banned,  many 
people  arrested,  and  others  served 
banning  orders.  Violence  continued 
to  erupt  in  the  black  townships,  but 
was,  on  the  whole,  quelled  reasona¬ 
bly  effectively.  White  South  Africa 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief:  it  looked  as 
though  things  were  returning  to 
“normal.” 

Since  last  year,  however,  the  en¬ 
tire  scene  has  changed  fundamen¬ 
tally  and  permanently.  Violence  of 
both  kinds — structural  and  revolu¬ 
tionary — is  no  longer  sporadic;  it  has 
become  endemic.  In  the  black  com¬ 
munities  those  who  are  regarded  as 
collaborators  with  the  system  are  no 
longer  just  ostracized;  they  are  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  spiral  of  violence  is  ris¬ 
ing. 

The  irony  is  that  the  year  1985  has 
seen  more  fundamental  political  re¬ 
form  in  South  Africa  than  the  total 
preceding  period:  restoration  of  citi¬ 
zenship  to  blacks,  scrapping  of  In¬ 
flux  Control  and  the  passbook  sys¬ 
tem,  scrapping  of  the  Mixed 
Marriage  Act,  assurances  that  blacks 
will  be  included  in  decision  making 
processes  at  the  highest  level,  and  so 
forth.  These  reforms,  however,  have 
not  in  the  least  changed  the  mood  in 
the  black  community.  Why  not?  For 
several  reasons,  I  think.  First,  be¬ 
cause  these  reforms  are  being  intro¬ 
duced  piecemeal,  in  small  install¬ 
ments,  and  not  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  new  strategy.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  reforms  are  clearly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  black  pressure;  so  they  seem 
to  suggest  that  pressure  should  be  in¬ 
creased  rather  than  decreased,  in  or¬ 
der  to  wring  even  more  fundamental 
changes  from  the  government,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  bring  the  government  to 
the  point  where  it  might  surrender 


altogether.  A  third  reason  is  that 
none  of  the  changes  introduced,  im¬ 
portant  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
really  suggests  that  the  white  minor¬ 
ity  is  willing  to  jeopardize  even  the¬ 
oretically  its  position  of  power  and 
privilege.  Only  two  weeks  ago  an 
opinion  poll  revealed  that  two-thirds 
of  all  white  South  Africans  believe 
that  South  Africa  will  never  have  a 
(black)  majority  government. 

The  ruling  National  Party  has  in¬ 
deed  become  more  pragmatic  in 
recent  years.  The  pure  and  una¬ 
dulterated  expression  of  classical  Af¬ 
rikaner  religio-political  thinking  is 
no  longer  embodied  in  the  National 
Party.  The  two  ultra  right-wing  par¬ 
ties  (the  Herstigte  Nasionale  Party, 
founded  in  1969,  and  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party,  founded  in  1982)  can  in¬ 
deed  claim  to  be  the  heirs  to  that  leg¬ 
acy.  Still,  for  all  its  growing 
pragmatism,  the  National  Party 
finds  it  impossible  to  break  out  of  the 
ideological  straitjacket  it  has  itself 
donned  generations  ago.  So  we  see 
the  realities  of  present-day  South  Af¬ 
rica  leading  the  main  body  of  Afri¬ 
kaners  to  a  curious  mixture  of  ideo¬ 
logical  motivations  and  pragmatic 
considerations.  In  the  final  analysis, 
however,  the  forces  that  molded  the 
Afrikaner  and  Afrikaner  civil  reli¬ 
gion  continue  to  determine  Afrika¬ 
ner  attitudes  and  prevent  them  from 
embracing  a  new  paradigm.  They 
are  prepared  to  make  concessions 
but  refuse  to  be  pushed  too  far. 
While  propagating  changes  and  a 
modicum  of  compromise  they  are  at 
the  same  time  developing  a  Masada 
complex.  The  resoluteness  of  the  Af¬ 
rikaner  to  fight  literally  to  the  bitter 
end  should  not  be  underestimated. 
Therefore,  unless  all  parties  can 
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agree  to  meet  around  a  table  and 
thrash  out  a  new  political  and  socie¬ 
tal  blueprint,  and  do  so  very  soon, 
the  stage  is  set  for  a  civil  war  which 
may  last  decades  and  leave  the  entire 
subcontinent  in  ruins.  Whether  we 
will  have  a  negotiated  settlement  or 
a  long  drawn-out  revolution  is  hard 
to  tell.  The  portents  are  not  too 
promising;  in  tact,  the  gap  between 
white  intransigence  and  black  de¬ 
mands  seems  to  be  widening. 

What  we  see  unfolding,  then, 
truly  has  the  makings  of  a  classical 
Greek  tragedy.  The  stage  for  this 
tragedy  is  an  area  as  large  as  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  most  of  the  millions 
of  actors  seem  to  be  incapable  of 
comprehending  where  they  are 
heading.  They  “stride  to  their  fierce 
disasters  in  the  grip  of  truths  more 
intense  than  knowledge,”25  captives 
of  their  respective  histories. 

Tragedy,  however — so  George 
Steiner  reminds  us — is  by  definition 
irreparable.  We  remain  pawns, 
turned  over  to  the  capriciousness  of  a 
malevolent  God,  to  blind  fate,  the  so¬ 
licitations  of  hell,  or  to  the  brute  fury 
of  our  own  animal  blood,  which  is 

25  George  Steiner,  The  Death  of  Tragedy 
(London:  1974),  p.  7. 


waiting  for  us  in  ambush  at  the 
crossroads,  mocking  us  and  destroy¬ 
ing  us.26  But  Steiner  also  points  out 
that  we  encounter  tragedy  in  Greek 
antiquity  and  in  Shakespeare,  not 
however  in  the  Judaeo-Christian 
scriptures  and  tradition.  I  stand  in 
this  latter  tradition.  This  means  that 
1  am  an  anti-tragedy  person.  I  am  in 
the  hope  business.  I  know  of  judg¬ 
ment,  which  is  not  the  same  as  trag¬ 
edy.  I  also  know  of  repentance  and 
forgiveness,  of  reparation  and  resti¬ 
tution,  of  a  new  life  beyond  the 
grave,  of  a  kingdom  which  is  com¬ 
ing.  And,  of  course,  I  am  not  alone  in 
this.  There  are  also  the  Desmond 
Tutus,  the  Beyers  Naudes  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  others;  there  is  still  a 
silver-haired  Alan  Paton  who  first 
aroused  our  consciences  when  he 
wrote  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country,  forty 
years  ago,  and  who,  just  a  month 
ago,  opened  our  National  Initiative 
for  Reconciliation  with  a  reading 
from  Psalm  130.  The  night  is  dark, 
indeed,  but  there  have  always  been 
and  there  still  are  the  watchmen 
crying  out  their  messages  of  hope, 
reminding  us  that  when  the  night  is 
at  its  darkest  dawn  has  drawn  near. 

26  Ibid.,  pp.  8-9. 
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Opening  Convocation,  September  22,  1985 


I  greet  you  all  in  the  spirit  of 
friendship  that  emanates  from  the 
source  of  our  common  faith.  I  iden¬ 
tify  with  many  of  you  who  are  new¬ 
comers  to  the  seminary.  The  one 
thing  I  have  found  most  gratifying 
since  our  arrival  has  been  the  semi¬ 
nary’s  ability  to  make  strangers  feel 
welcome.  I  hope  that  you  have  been 
similarly  impressed  and  that  your 
stay  here  will  be  among  the  most 
memorable  occasions  of  your  life. 

Whether  laity  or  clergy,  we  have 
all  come  here  in  response  to  a  call  to 
the  ministry — some  are  teachers; 
some  are  preparing  to  become  teach¬ 
ers;  many  are  training  for  ministry; 
many  others  are  spouses  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  sharing  the  life  of  a 
family  member  who  has  been  called 
to  the  ministry.  In  other  words,  min¬ 
istry  is  our  common  ground  and  I 
wish  to  talk  about  that  subject  in  a 
way  that  makes  the  most  sense  to 
me.  I  speak  out  of  a  particular  tradi¬ 
tion  which  I  hope  will  become  clear 
in  the  course  of  this  address. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
think  there  is  nothing  more  impor¬ 


tant  in  the  entire  world  than  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ — a  gospel  that  is 
always  at  risk  because  it  must  always 
assume  some  cultural  form  in  every 
time  and  place.  Because  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  all  cultural  forms  the  via¬ 
bility  of  the  gospel  depends  on  its 
mobility  of  moving  out  of  old  forms 
into  new  forms.  The  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  old  forms  of  be¬ 
lief  and  practice  are  closely  associated 
with  the  priestly  or  pastoral  func¬ 
tions  to  which  we  are  all  called.  The 
prophetic  function  is  the  discern¬ 
ment  that  the  old  cultural  forms  are 
no  longer  able  to  contain  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  faith  and  must  give  way 
to  new  forms.  The  pastoral  and  pro¬ 
phetic  functions  must  not  be  set  in 
opposition  to  each  other  and  neither 
should  one  attempt  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  them  or  to  rank  one  higher 
than  the  other.  Rather,  the  pastoral 
and  prophetic  functions  are  interde¬ 
pendent.  They  are  related  to  each 
other  as  nurture  is  related  to  growth. 
You  cannot  have  the  one  without  the 
other.  Nurture  aims  at  growth  and 
all  growth  is  based  on  nurture.  Any 
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attempt  to  deny  one  or  the  other  is 
self-destructive  since  nurture  and 
growth  constitute  the  basic  condi¬ 
tions  of  all  life,  including  the  histor¬ 
ical  life  of  the  gospel  itself. 

A  more  accurate  title  for  this  eve¬ 
ning’s  address  would  be,  “The  Min¬ 
ister  as  Pastor  and  Prophet,”  but  be¬ 
cause  of  time  limitations  and  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis  I  wish  to  focus  on 
the  prophetic  dimension  of  the  office 
because  I  am  convinced  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  day  require  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  this  side  of  the  ministry. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  our 
normative  understanding  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  function  of  prophets  is 
rooted  in  the  biblical  teaching  of  the 
common  mission  of  such  religious 
giants  as  Moses,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Jesus.  It  is  the  essence  of  proph¬ 
ets  to  be  rooted  in  a  religious  tradi¬ 
tion  without  which  they  have  no 
message.  Prophets  are  not  forecast¬ 
ers  of  the  future  but  mystics,  preach¬ 
ers,  moralists,  poets,  and  agents  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  mouth¬ 
pieces  for  God  and  instruments  of 
God’s  creative  activity  in  reforming 
religious  history.  The  prophet  is 
God’s  spokesperson  to  a  particular 
situation.  God  is  revealed  in  the 
prophet’s  message  as  divine  justice 
and  the  people  are  admonished  to 
bring  their  religious  and  ethical  life 
into  conformity  with  God’s  sover¬ 
eign  will.  Because  prophets  speak 
God’s  word  to  a  particular  situation 
they  must  have  an  accurate  under¬ 
standing  of  that  situation.  Even  a 
cursory  reading  of  the  biblical 
prophets  reveals  their  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  the  social  order.  Not 
only  do  prophets  display  profound 
knowledge  of  their  nation’s  political 


situation  but  they  describe  the 
deeper  theological  problem  implied 
in  that  situation. 

Prophets  teach  the  people  to 
know  and  to  reverence  God  as 
unique  in  ethical  character.  That  is 
to  say,  prophets  view  God  as  an  actor 
in  history,  whom  to  serve  implies 
discerning  and  honoring  God’s  pres¬ 
ence  by  living  in  social  relationships 
that  are  in  accordance  with  the  Di¬ 
vine  will.  Faithful  obedience  and 
loyalty  to  God  in  everyday  relation¬ 
ships  constitute  the  basis  for  the 
community’s  worship.  In  other 
words,  if  worship  fails  to  express  the 
daily  experience  of  mercy  and  justice 
then  the  worship  is  judged  as  a 
mockery.  This  is  the  opposite  of 
what  we  normally  think.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  worship  prepares  us  for 
improved  moral  living  but  that 
moral  living  is  a  condition  for  wor¬ 
ship.  That  is  to  say,  the  values  ex¬ 
pressed  in  worship  should  have  al¬ 
ready  been  practiced  in  social  life. 
Thus,  the  peculiarly  radical  message 
of  the  prophets  is  that  God’s  will  is 
expressed  in  acts  of  justice:  that  God 
expects  people  to  be  just  with  one  an¬ 
other;  that  worship  is  hypocritical  if 
the  doing  of  justice  is  not  presup¬ 
posed  in  the  social  life  of  the  wor¬ 
shipper. 

What  is  justice?  Justice  is  the  good 
of  the  other — not  a  social  nicety 
alone  but  what  really  is  the  other’s 
good.  God’s  justice  is  that  of  saving 
the  people  from  the  destructive 
forces  of  evil  and  sin.  True  justice  is 
always  salvific  because  it  is  the 
other’s  good  and  the  other’s  good  is 
always  in  opposition  to  the  evil  that 
threatens  the  other’s  life. 

As  prophet,  the  minister  embod- 
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ies  the  prophetic  principle  which  af¬ 
firms  the  sovereignty  of  God’s  will 
over  all  of  history.  This  prophetic 
principle  views  God  as  active  in  his¬ 
tory  but  not  identical  with  any  his¬ 
torical  reality.  Rather,  this  principle 
contends  that  God  is  a  living,  mov¬ 
ing  power  who  relativizes  all  reli¬ 
gious  and  cultural  reality  and  resists 
any  absolute  claims  that  human 
beings  might  make  about  their 
thought  or  practice.  In  fact,  the  Bible 
warns  repeatedly  that  every  attempt 
to  give  infinite  and  unconditional 
status  to  that  which  is  finite  and  con¬ 
ditional  is  idolatry. 

Those  who  stand  in  the  prophetic 
tradition  can  never  be  content  with 
any  dogmatic  view  of  their  religious 
or  moral  tradition  because  dogma¬ 
tism  resists  growth,  development,  or 
change  of  any  sort.  In  other  words, 
dogmatism  neglects  or  ignores  the 
dynamic  element  that  pervades  all  of 
life,  both  human  and  divine.  That 
which  is  unchangeable  in  history  is 
destined  merely  to  become  a  settled 
datum  in  the  past  which  one  looks 
back  to  as  a  dead  form.  Such  a 
datum,  whether  language,  art, 
thought,  or  practice  fails  to  be  a  liv¬ 
ing  force  in  the  present  because  it  has 
become  a  relic,  and  relics  belong  in 
museums.  The  Christian  message  is 
always  distorted  when  viewed  as  an 
established  theological  formula 
which  merely  imprisons  the  faith  in 
a  particular  cultural  form.  Rather, 
the  minister  as  prophet  must  be 
committed  to  particular  understand¬ 
ings  of  the  Christian  tradition  while 
at  the  same  time  always  suspicious  of 
that  tradition  and  all  of  its  formula¬ 
tions — hence  he  or  she  must  embody 
a  dialectic  of  belief  and  suspicion — 


never  blindly  standing  on  one  side  or 
the  other  but  always  holding  both  in 
constructive  tension. 

The  prophetic  principle  is  a  re¬ 
formed  principle  that  brings  every 
cultural  reality  under  judgment  in¬ 
cluding  itself.  The  prophetic  mes¬ 
sage  in  each  generation  stands  in 
need  of  continuous  prophetic  wit¬ 
ness.  In  other  words,  since  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Christian  faith  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  cultural  forms  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  and  since  every 
new  form  is  destined  to  become  an 
old  form,  the  gospel  must  be  reinter¬ 
preted  for  every  generation.  This  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  operational¬ 
izing  a  past  tradition  for  the  contem¬ 
porary  period  but  actually  giving 
new  understanding  to  the  tradition 
itself.  In  other  words,  each  succeed¬ 
ing  generation  emerges  with  new 
concerns  and  problems  and  ques¬ 
tions.  In  light  of  those  new  issues  the 
old  forms  in  which  the  Christian 
tradition  was  once  expressed  are 
viewed  as  out  of  date — obsolete.  The 
task  of  the  prophet  is  to  generate 
new  theological  and  moral  insights 
and  to  legitimate  those  insights  by 
showing  their  continuity  with  the 
older  tradition.  In  this  way  the  old 
traditions  are  expanded  both  in 
thought  and  practice  and  something 
new  comes  to  life,  thus  expressing 
the  continuing  activity  of  God  in  his¬ 
tory. 

One  must  notice,  however,  that 
the  professional  and  institutional 
custodians  of  the  old  forms  are  al¬ 
ways  resistant  to  change  and  that 
fact  makes  the  work  of  prophets 
very  dangerous  activity.  In  fact,  it 
has  not  been  uncommon  for  proph¬ 
ets  to  be  ostracized  and  even  killed. 
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True  prophets  win  no  popularity 
contests  in  their  day. 

Clearly  it  is  difficult  tor  prophetic 
ministries  to  arise  in  situations  char¬ 
acterized  by  economic  and  social 
privilege.  Ironically,  however,  many 
prophets  have  come  from  such  priv¬ 
ileged  social  situations  but,  in  the 
main,  most  who  minister  to  such  sit¬ 
uations  tend  to  focus  energies  on  the 
pastoral  functions  while  neglecting 
the  prophetic  witness.  As  we  have 
indicated  earlier,  the  neglect  of  the 
prophetic  witness  threatens  the 
meaning  and  power  of  the  pastoral 
function. 

How  do  we  know  when  prophetic 
ministry  is  needed  and  how  do  we 
distinguish  between  true  and  false 
prophets?  Since  the  central  message 
of  true  prophets  aims  at  bringing  so¬ 
cial  life  into  conformity  with  the  will 
of  God  and  since  the  prophet  views 
the  practice  of  justice  in  social  rela¬ 
tionships  as  commensurate  with 
God's  will,  every  instance  of  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  economic  inequality 
can  become  an  occasion  for  pro¬ 
phetic  witness.  This  does  not  mean 
that  every  inequality  is  unjust.  How 
do  we  know  then  when  inequality  is 
unjust?  The  answer  lies  in  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  those  who  are  the  victims. 
Like  patients,  they  alone  know 
where  the  pain  lies.  They  alone  raise 
the  question  that  calls  out  for  deliv¬ 
erance.  Their  affliction  is  visible  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see;  their 
cries  are  audible  to  those  who  have 
ears  to  hear;  their  condition  is  ex¬ 
plainable  to  those  who  wish  to 
know.  Morally  and  otherwise  they 
can  be  strengthened  by  sensitive  and 
courageous  assistance  from  others. 
In  this  respect  oppressed  peoples 
have  always  been  comforted  by  the 


God  of  justice  who  is  revealed  in  the 
prophetic  witness. 

The  religious  and  moral  dimen¬ 
sions  of  such  contemporary  prob¬ 
lems  as  world  poverty  and  starva¬ 
tion,  racism,  sexism,  militarism, 
individualism  can  only  be  addressed 
by  a  prophetic  ministry  which  con¬ 
demns  the  structures  that  perpetuate 
such  injustices  and  calls  for  radical 
reform.  Be  not  surprised  to  know, 
however,  that  both  explicitly  and 
implicitly  there  are  many  Christians 
who  view  the  dominant  political  and 
economic  forces  of  the  world  today 
as  ordered  by  God  and  consequently 
they  stand  in  opposition  to  those 
forces.  Unfortunately,  in  every  age 
Christianity  has  been  prominently 
allied  with  societal  structures  of  in¬ 
justice.  Hence,  in  every  historical  pe¬ 
riod  Christianity  has  been  in  need  of 
prophetic  witness  and  our  day  is  no 
exception. 

True  prophets  are  always  allied 
with  the  victims  of  injustice,  strug¬ 
gling  with  them  to  overcome  the  evil 
and  to  reestablish  justice.  This  does 
not  mean  that  true  prophets  are  pol¬ 
iticians  or  revolutionaries  in  any 
simplistic  sense.  Rather,  they  per¬ 
ceive  the  moral  and  religious  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  situation  to  which  they 
have  been  called  to  minister.  And 
like  God’s  declaration  to  Moses,  they 
hear  the  cries  of  the  oppressed:  they 
see  their  affliction;  they  understand 
their  condition;  and  they  name  the 
evil  and  condemn  the  sin  and  pro¬ 
claim  God’s  will  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  justice.  Their  rigorous  social 
analysis  leads  them  to  prescribe 
God’s  justice. 

The  identification  of  the  Christian 
message  with  the  absolute  claims  of 
the  church’s  magisterium  in  the  six- 
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teenth  century  called  for  prophetic 
witness  which  took  the  form  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  Subse¬ 
quently  in  the  1960s  it  took  the  form 
of  Vatican  II. 

The  identification  of  the  Christian 
message  with  the  slave  trade  called 
for  prophetic  witness  which  in  eight¬ 
eenth-  and  nineteenth-century  Amer¬ 
ica  expressed  itself  in  the  rise  of  the 
black  church  independent  move¬ 
ment. 

The  identification  of  Christianity 
with  racial  discrimination  and  seg¬ 
regation  called  for  prophetic  witness 
in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  and 
expressed  itself  in  the  ministry  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

The  identification  of  Christianity 
with  apartheid  in  South  Africa  has 
called  for  prophetic  witness  which  is 
expressing  itself  through  the  moral 
forces  of  liberation  in  that  country 
led  by  such  persons  as  Desmond 
Tutu,  Alan  Boesak,  and  others. 

The  contemporary  prophetic 
ministry  against  Christianity’s  iden¬ 


tification  with  patriarchalism  is  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  through  feminist  the¬ 
ology.  The  prophetic  witness  against 
Christianity’s  identification  with  the 
interests  of  the  privileged  classes  in 
Latin  America  is  taking  the  form  of 
liberation  theology  in  that  context. 

And  there  are  many  other  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  prophetic  witness 
both  past  and  present.  All  of  these 
prophetic  movements  share  com¬ 
mon  elements  with  the  prophetic 
ministry  of  Jesus  who  sought  to  re¬ 
form  the  religion  and  culture  of  his 
day.  Many  of  us  have  accepted  a  call 
to  ministry  which,  I  contend,  is  to 
continue  the  ministry  of  Christ  in 
our  day.  May  God  be  with  you  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  here.  May  God  enhance 
your  faith,  increase  your  under¬ 
standing,  and  renew  your  courage 
such  that  you  will  resolve  by  the 
grace  of  God  to  be  faithful  pastors 
and  prophets — never  choosing  the 
one  over  the  other,  but  always  dili¬ 
gent  in  responding  to  the  demands 
of  each. 


Bread  of  Heaven 

by  Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld 


A  native  of  Ithaca,  New  York,,  Kathar¬ 
ine  Doob  Sakenfeld  is  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Wooster,  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  and  Harvard  University.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  position  as  associate  professor  of 
Old  Testament,  Dr.  Sakenfeld  serves  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ph.D.  studies  program  at 
Princeton.  The  author  of  two  books,  she 
has  served  as  a  representative  to  the  Con¬ 
sultation  on  Church  Union  and  to  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 


Opening  Communion  Service,  September  23,  1985 


Text:  They  set  out  from  Elim,  and  all  the  congregation  of  the  people  of  Israel 
came  to  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  is  between  Elim  and  Sinai,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  after  they  had  departed  from  the  land  of 
Egypt.  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  people  of  Israel  murmured 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness,  and  said  to  them,  “Would  that 
we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we  sat  by 
the  fleshpots  and  ate  bread  to  the  full;  for  you  have  brought  us  out  into  this 
wilderness  to  kill  this  whole  assembly  with  hunger.’’ .  .  .  And  Moses  said  to 
Aaron,  “Say  to  the  whole  congregation  of  the  people  of  Israel,  ‘Come  near 
before  the  Lord,  for  he  has  heard  your  murmurings.’  ”  And  as  Aaron  spoke 
to  the  whole  congregation  of  the  people  of  Israel,  they  looked  toward  the 
wilderness,  and  behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  cloud.  And 
the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  “I  have  heard  the  murmurings  of  the  people  of  Is¬ 
rael;  say  to  them,  ‘At  twilight  you  shall  eat  flesh,  and  in  the  morning  you 
shall  be  filled  with  bread;  then  you  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God'  ”  (Exodus  16:1-3,  9-IK  3 1  -34).  Therefore,  I  tell  you,  do  not  be  anx¬ 
ious  about  your  life,  what  you  shall  eat  or  what  you  shall  drink,  nor  about 
your  body,  what  you  shall  put  on.  Is  not  life  more  than  food,  and  the  body 
more  than  clothing?  .  .  .  Therefore  do  not  be  anxious,  saying,  “What  shall 
we  eat?”  or  “What  shall  we  drink?''  or  “What  shall  we  wear?”  For  the 
Gentiles  seek  these  things;  and  your  heavenly  Father  knows  that  you 
need  them  all.  But  seek  first  his  kingdom  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  yours  as  well  (Matthew  6:25-33). 


Oh,  those  foolish  Israelites!  Only 
one  month  out  of  Egypt  and 
complaining — complaining  again. 

Surely  by  now  they  should  under¬ 
stand  that  God  will  provide  for  their 
needs.  Earlier,  they  blamed  Moses 
that  they  must  make  bricks  without 
straw,  but  God  challenged  the  Phar¬ 


aoh  and  the  Egyptian  monarch  set 
them  free;  then  they  panicked  at  the 
sight  of  the  pursuing  Egyptian  army 
as  the  Pharaoh  rethought  his  deci¬ 
sion,  but  God  delivered  Israel  at  the 
Red  Sea;  then  in  the  wilderness  there 
was  no  drinking  water,  and  again 
they  murmured  against  Moses,  but 
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God  provided  sweet  water  to  drink, 
and  even  an  oasis  with  twelve 
springs. 

And  now,  here  they  were,  worry¬ 
ing  about  no  food,  and  longing  to 
have  died  in  Egypt  where  even 
slaves,  they  remembered,  ate  bread 
to  the  full.  Why,  Moses,  have  you 
brought  us  out  into  this  wilderness 
to  kill  this  whole  assembly  with  hun¬ 
ger?  Here  were  some  folk  who 
really  needed  to  hear  Jesus’  advice  to 
his  audience  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount:  “Do  not  be  anxious,  saying 
‘What  shall  we  eat?’  or  ‘What  shall 
we  drink?’  or  ‘What  shall  we  wear?’ 
For  the  pagans  seek  all  these  things; 
and  your  heavenly  Father  knows 
that  you  need  them  all.” 

Foolish  Israelites,  short  on  trust 
despite  their  recent  marvelous  expe¬ 
riences  of  God’s  grace  and  power. 
Yet  perhaps  this  criticism  is  too 
harsh.  For  people  without  access  to 
food  it  is  probably  human  and  nor¬ 
mal  and  indeed  realistic  to  become 
focused  upon  where  the  next  nour¬ 
ishment  will  come  from.  Stories 
from  contexts  as  diverse  as  Ausch¬ 
witz,  Ethiopia,  and  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  wagon  trains  heading  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  gold  remind  us  of  this  reality. 
It  is  probably  to  be  expected  that 
starving  people  create  fond  memo¬ 
ries  of  times  when  there  was  food  to 
be  had,  memories  which  ignore  or 
diminish  the  other  troubles  of  those 
times.  It  is  probably  human  and  nor¬ 
mal  that  hungry  folk  affix  blame 
somewhere  handy.  We  should  be 
surprised  only  if  such  things  did  not 
happen. 

Let  us  then  draw  back  from  hasty 
criticism  of  these  hungry  Israelites 
and  attend  to  the  outcome  of  their 
complaint.  God  provides  manna. 


even  though  it  had  not  occurred  to 
the  Israelites  to  pray  for  sustenance. 
The  psalmist  paints  the  picture 
beautifully: 

God  commanded  the  skies  above, 
and  opened  the  doors  of  heaven; 
and  God  rained  down  upon  them 
manna  to  eat,  and  gave  them  the 
grain  of  heaven.  Mortals  ate  the 
Bread  of  angels  (Psalm  78). 

Moses  instructs  the  Israelites  to 
gather  the  manna,  one  omer  apiece, 
a  one-day  supply  for  each  person. 
And  the  narrator  reports  that,  al¬ 
though  some  gathered  more  and 
some  gathered  less,  God  had  indeed 
provided  daily  bread.  Those  who 
gathered  much  had  just  enough,  and 
those  who  gathered  little  had  just 
enough,  enough  for  one  day. 

Some  gathered  more.  Some  gath¬ 
ered  less.  Our  text  does  not  explain 
why  this  was  the  case,  but  we  may 
guess  at  some  of  the  reasons.  Surely 
some  among  the  Israelites  were 
physically  stronger,  and  some 
weaker.  Probably  some  were  zeal¬ 
ous,  hoping  to  get  a  larger  share, 
while  others  were  apathetic,  not  sup¬ 
posing  that  this  odd  food  supply 
would  make  much  difference  to 
their  survival.  Perhaps  some  were 
compulsive  workers  at  any  assigned 
task,  while  others  were  just  basically 
lazy,  trying  to  get  away  with  the 
minimum  required  to  meet  Moses’ 
instructions.  And  yet  when  all  the 
manna  was  measured,  reports  the 
narrator,  each  had  gathered  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  need  of  one  day.  No  one 
had  too  much,  and  no  one  had  too 
little.  Sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ, 
this  is  the  real  moment  of  abiding  as¬ 
tonishment  in  the  story  of  the 
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manna:  the  miracle  is  not  so  much 
that  the  manna  was  given,  but  that  it 
was  given  in  such  a  way  that  none 
had  too  much  and  none  too  little, 
that  each  had  enough  for  daily 
bread. 

Of  course  we  modern  folk  would 
like  to  know  how  this  came  about, 
and  commentaries  are  full  of  theo¬ 
ries,  just  as  they  are  full  of  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  manna  itself.  The  apostle 
Paul  mentioned  this  tradition  in 
writing  to  the  Corinthians.  He 
thought  the  Israelites  pooled  all  the 
manna  they  collected  and  then  di¬ 
vided  it  up.  Maybe  that  is  what  hap¬ 
pened;  we  really  don’t  know.  What 
we  do  know  is  that  weakness  and 
apathy  and  laziness  did  not  prevent 
God  from  supplying  daily  bread, 
and  that  strength,  zeal,  and  compul¬ 
siveness  did  not  yield  more  than 
daily  bread.  God’s  gracious  provi¬ 
sion  was  bestowed  not  according  to 
merit  or  motive,  humanly  measured, 
but  according  to  need. 

Provision  according  to  need,  not 
according  to  merit,  not  according  to 
motive.  Provision  of  what  your 
heavenly  Father  knows  you  need; 
therefore,  “be  not  anxious.”  A  won¬ 
derful  tale,  this  manna  story;  won¬ 
derful  advice  that  Jesus  gives.  But 
how  in  this  world  shall  we  live  by  it? 

The  first  day  of  a  new  academic 
year  heightens  anxieties  for  most  of 
us,  whether  old  guard  or  here  for  the 
first  time.  Will  I  be  able  to  keep  up 
my  grade  point  average  now  that  I 
am  enrolled  in  graduate  school?  Can 
I  learn  Greek  when  Spanish  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  in  college?  How  can 
I  find  friends  to  form  a  prayer 
group?  Will  I  be  able  to  keep  ahead 
of  my  own  doctoral  students?  Will  I 
be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  typing 
demands  of  three  more  faculty  with¬ 


out  losing  my  mind?  Will  my  man¬ 
uscript  be  accepted  for  publication? 
Will  I  be  able  to  raise  enough  capital 
to  pay  for  the  new  building  pro¬ 
gram?  Will  I  be  able  to  study  for 
ords  without  failing  my  courses? 

We  are  anxious  about  many 
things,  and  for  most  for  us,  most  of 
the  time,  life  is  organized  around  the 
principles  that  our  own  efforts  will 
solve  those  matters  about  which  we 
are  anxious  and  that  more  work  will 
produce  more  results.  The  motto  for 
our  daily  living  reads:  More  gather¬ 
ing  means  more  manna.  More  study 
yields  more  information  about  Au¬ 
gustine  or  Luther  and  a  better  grade 
on  a  theology  test.  More  visits  to  par¬ 
ishes  yield  more  money  for  the  sem¬ 
inary  scholarship  fund.  More  books 
read  give  a  better  basis  for  respond¬ 
ing  to  students’  questions.  More  time 
spent  in  prayer  means  feeling  closer 
to  God.  Those  who  preach  well  pas¬ 
tor  the  bigger  churches.  “More  gath¬ 
ering  means  more  manna." 

But  the  biblical  story  reminds  us 
that  these  assumptions  about  how 
life  works  aren’t  so  obvious  after  all. 
Sometimes  the  student  doesn’t  study 
what  the  teacher  asks.  Sometimes 
the  teacher  doesn’t  study  what  the 
student  asks.  Sometimes  the  fund¬ 
raiser’s  visits  produce  no  pledges. 
Sometimes  the  outstanding  preacher 
goes  unnoticed  in  a  tiny  rural  parish. 
Sometimes  even  prayer  seems  to  go 
unanswered.  Strength  or  ability,  ea¬ 
gerness  to  do  better  than  others, 
compulsive  work  habits  do  not  con¬ 
sistently  produce  the  results  we  hope 
for.  The  person  who  seems  less  able, 
or  apathetic,  or  lazy — by  our  stand¬ 
ards — comes  out  just  as  well  as  we 
do.  More  gathering  doesn’t  yield 
more  manna. 

In  the  face  of  such  experiences  we 
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are  called  to  remember  the  manna 
story — the  story  of  God’s  provision 
for  each  person’s  need,  not  less  and 
not  more.  Trusting  in  God’s  provi¬ 
sion  we  may  begin  to  experience  Je¬ 
sus’  words,  “be  not  anxious,’’  in  a 
new  way.  No  longer  do  we  hear  “be 
not  anxious”  as  words  of  advice,  but 
rather  as  words  of  gracious  and 
freeing  invitation.  Not  advice,  but 
invitation:  “be  not  anxious.  .  .  .”  God 
will  supply  your  need,  not  because  of 
your  merit,  not  because  of  your  mo¬ 
tive,  but  because  God’s  heart  is  set  in 
love  upon  you. 

As  we  come  to  this  Table,  our 
Lord  invites  you  to  name  your  anx¬ 
ieties,  to  lay  them  before  the  One 
who  already  knows  your  needs.  Are 
you  anxious  about  achievement? 
about  recognition?  about  posses¬ 
sions?  about  a  relationship  with 
some  other  person — spouse,  parent, 
child,  friend,  enemy?  Hear  God’s 
promise,  confirmed  for  us  in  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  manna  in  the  wilderness  and 
in  the  giving  of  this  Table:  However 
much  you  gather,  God  will  see  to  it 
that  your  need  is  supplied.  Accept 
the  gracious  invitation:  “be  not  anx¬ 
ious.” 

Provision  according  to  need,  not 
according  to  merit,  not  according  to 
motive:  a  wonderful  story  and  a 
wonderful  invitation.  Yet  even  if  by 
God’s  grace  we  begin  to  believe  the 
manna  story  and  to  live  by  Jesus’  in¬ 
vitation,  “be  not  anxious,”  there  re¬ 
mains  a  terrible  dissonance.  For  the 
manna  story  and  Jesus’  invitation  fo¬ 
cus  primarily  and  basically  on  phys¬ 
ical  hunger.  Each  of  us  is  anxious 
about  something,  even  many  things, 
yet  few  of  us  need  be  anxious  about 
malnutrition  or  starvation. 

For  most  of  us  here,  not  too  long 
after  breakfast  and  soon  on  our  way 


to  lunch,  the  regular  presence  of 
daily  bread  places  this  most  basic 
and  literal  meaning  of  the  manna 
story  far  from  our  experience.  Some 
members  of  the  Seminary  commu¬ 
nity  have  endured  long  periods 
when  their  next  meal  was  an  uncer¬ 
tainty — a  single  egg  as  a  day’s  ration 
of  food;  an  afternoon  meal  consist¬ 
ing  of  scrapings  from  the  bottom  of 
the  breakfast  cooking  pot.  But  most 
of  us  have  spent  our  lives  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  horrors  we  see  de¬ 
picted  on  television  programs  about 
Ethiopia.  Our  personal  experience 
has  given  us  little  basis  for  knowing 
what  it  would  mean  to  trust  God,  to 
accept  Jesus’  invitation,  “be  not  anx¬ 
ious,”  even  in  the  absence  of  daily 
bread,  in  the  absence  of  any  prospect 
of  finding  food  for  ourselves  or  our 
families  and  friends.  We  know  little 
or  nothing  of  long-term  begging  or 
scavenging,  much  less  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  there  is  nothing 
even  to  beg  or  to  scavenge.  Most  of 
us  are  never  hungry  except  by  our 
own  decision — to  give  up  desserts 
for  Lent,  or  to  make  our  clothes  fit  a 
little  better,  or  to  get  an  extra  hour  to 
study  for  a  quiz.  As  we  break  the 
bread  prepared  for  us  on  this  Table, 
we  find  ourselves  focusing  most 
readily  and  most  often  on  Jesus  come 
down  from  heaven  as  the  Bread  of 
Eternal  life.  Our  life  experience  does 
not  press  us  to  associate  this  Bread  of 
Heaven  with  the  Daily  Bread  of 
physical  survival.  The  hungry  folk 
of  the  wilderness  wandering  or  of  Je¬ 
sus’  audience  or  of  our  own  time  and 
place  are  not  automatically  in  the 
forefront  of  our  communion  con¬ 
cern. 

What  may  a  story  about  hungry 
people  physically  filled  to  the  full  say 
to  us  who  are  already  filled?  What 
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may  an  invitation,  “be  not  anxious,” 
given  to  physically  hungry  people 
mean  to  us? 

The  question  is  not  an  easy  one. 
But  at  least  part  of  an  answer  lies  in 
the  ending  of  the  manna  story.  The 
Exodus  story  of  the  miraculous 
manna,  and  its  miraculous  suffi¬ 
ciency  despite  the  merit  or  motive  of 
its  recipients,  ends  with  the  placing 
of  a  jar  of  manna  in  the  sanctuary 
next  to  the  ark  holding  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  God.  The  jar  with  its 
manna  is  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  re¬ 
minder  of  God’s  provision  for  the 
people’s  needs.  But  the  jar  stands 
alongside  the  commandments  of 
God,  Moses’  tablets  of  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments,  which  serve  as  a  perpet¬ 
ual  reminder  that  this  is  a  people 
called  to  justice  and  righteousness. 
Manna  and  commandment  ever  to¬ 
gether,  the  Bread  of  Heaven  ena¬ 
bling  our  obedience.  So  also  Jesus' 
words  continue  beyond  his  invita¬ 
tion  “be  not  anxious” — “seek  God’s 
kingdom  and  God’s  righteousness.” 

And  around  this  Table,  where  the 
Bread  of  Heaven  confirms  God’s 
constant,  day-by-day  provision  of 
our  needs,  is  revealed  something  of 
the  meaning  of  that  elusive  phrase, 
“God’s  kingdom.”  Soon  we  will 
hear  the  words  of  the  liturgy:  “peo¬ 
ple  will  come  from  East  and  West 
and  South  and  North  to  sit  at  table  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God."  To  sit  at  table 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  biblical 
tradition  bolds  out  the  vision  of  a 
great  banquet  at  which  the  physi¬ 
cally  hungry  are  most  especially  in¬ 
cluded  around  the  table.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  proclaims,  “On  this 
mountain  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will 
prepare  a  banquet  of  rich  fare  for  all 
the  peoples  . .  .”  (Isa.  25:6).  Or  again, 


“Ho,  every  one  who  thirsts,  come  to 
the  waters,  and  you  who  have  no 
money,  come,  buy  and  eat!  Come, 
buy  wine  and  milk  without  money 
and  without  price”  (Isa.  55:1).  The 
gospel  narratives  of  the  feeding  of 
the  thousands  prefigure  this  great 
banquet  even  as  they  recall  the 
manna  story. 

The  biblical  witness,  my  friends, 
is  that  no  one  will  be  truly  satisfied 
until  everyone  is  fed.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  sitting  at  table  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Jesus  invites  us, 
“be  not  anxious  but  seek  first  God’s 
Kingdom.”  In  our  gathering  around 
this  Table,  we  may  just  be  able,  by 
God’s  grace,  to  become  free  enough 
from  our  own  anxieties  to  begin  to 
respond  to  the  hunger  of  others. 
There  are  as  many  kinds  of  hunger 
as  there  are  anxieties,  and  we  need  to 
be  set  free  to  recognize  all  of  them. 
But  our  texts  speak  specifically  today 
of  physical  hunger.  Our  texts  call  us 
to  comprehend,  around  this  table, 
that  seeking  God’s  kingdom  means 
living  as  though  those  hungry  folk 
do  sit  at  table  with  us.  Around  this 
table  we  proclaim  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  God’s  kingdom  has  broken 
into  our  world;  we  proclaim  that  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  banquet  has  already 
begun. 

As  you  partake  of  the  communion 
elements  this  morning,  picture  a 
hungry  person,  one  who  scavenges 
or  one  who  has  nothing  to  scavenge, 
sitting  to  your  right  and  to  your  left, 
for  they  are  here  at  table  with  us. 
The  banquet  has  already  begun.  As 
we  feast  on  the  Bread  of  Heaven,  let 
us  bid  our  hungry  sisters  and  broth¬ 
ers  in  Christ’s  name,  “be  not  anx¬ 
ious,”  and  go  forth  each  one  of  us  to 
seek  God’s  Kingdom.  Amen. 
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Inaugural  Address 


In  an  earlier  version  of  the  Boo\  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  words  of  the 
“general  confession”  were  poignant 
and,  by  modern  tastes,  extreme  in 
their  expression  of  remorse. 

We  have  erred  and  strayed  from 
the  ways  like  lost  sheep. 

We  have  followed  too  much  the 
devices  and  desires  of  our  own 
hearts. 

We  have  done  that  which  we 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
we  have  left  undone  that 
which  we  ought  to  have  done. 
And  there  is  no  health  in  us. 

But  thou,  O  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us,  miserable  offenders. 

These  are  not  words  that  come  easily 
to  people  who  believe  that  they  are 
basically  healthy  and  can  improve 
their  individual  and  collective  lives 
by  various  pragmatic  strategies.  In¬ 
stead  of  these  anguished  statements 
the  modern  rite  simply  acknowl¬ 
edges  failure  in  “thought,  word,  and 


deed”;  a  fairly  matter-of-fact  and 
terse  suggestion  of  the  need  for  re¬ 
newal  and  reform. 

In  any  event,  collective  expres¬ 
sions  of  remorse  have  fallen  out  of 
fashion.  The  United  States,  which 
used  to  have  a  national  day  of  re¬ 
pentance  and  thanksgiving,  has  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  last  century  only  in  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  without  repent¬ 
ance.  The  church  has  failed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  rhetoric  of  repentance  that  is 
missing  in  the  political  rites  of  the 
nation.  That  failure  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  since  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  at  least,  saw  its 
life  as  a  reproach  to  the  nation;  in¬ 
deed  the  Standing  Liturgical  Com¬ 
mission  announced  that,  “After  six¬ 
teen  centuries  since  the  time  of 
Constantine,  the  Church  is  once 
again  placed  on  a  level  with  the  dis¬ 
possessed  and  the  powerless  .  . 
(Statement  to  the  House  of  Bishops, 
October  1972,  by  Chilton  Powell, 
Massey  Shepherd,  Charles  Guilbert, 
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and  Leo  Melania,  p.  6).  That  state¬ 
ment  did  not  mean  that  the  Church 
had  sold  its  real  estate  and  given 
away  its  investment  portfolios  but 
simply  that  it  no  longer  felt  it  could 
enjoy  the  protections  of  a  society  that 
valued  its  contributions  while  giving 
only  lip  service  to  its  values.  Given 
what  the  Church  thought  was  its 
mission  to  lead  its  people  out  of  their 
various  captivities,  the  Church 
might  well  have  wanted  a  more  sear¬ 
ing  confession  of  collective  and  na¬ 
tional  failure.  In  this  century  there 
are  particularly  good  reasons  for  a 
strong  statement  of  collective  sad¬ 
ness  and  even  remorse.  Why,  then, 
did  the  Church  propose  to  adopt  a 
more  sanguine  mood? 

There  are  enough  voices  on  this 
subject  to  fill  several  volumes  of  la¬ 
ment;  one  of  those  voices  in  particu¬ 
lar  supplies  a  crie  de  coeur : 

If  we  must  change,  why  not 
change  to  the  words  of  Scripture 
rather  than  substitute  our  own 
perfunctory  admission  that  we 
have  not  done  good?  The  point  of 
the  confessions  is  that  we  cannot 
do  so  without  God’s  help.  And 
in  the  age  of  the  concentration 
camps,  of  the  H-bomb,  Vietnam, 
Ulster,  universal  terrorism,  uni¬ 
versal  disorder,  why  should  we 
resent  a  confession  of  our  own 
part  in  all  these  as  miserable  of¬ 
fenders  against  the  truth  of  per¬ 
fection  which  is  what  our  faith  as¬ 
serts?  (Trickett,  1981:  71). 

It  is  a  cry  for  collective  repentance 
that  could  have  moved  the  Church 
to  voice  its  sorrows  in  order  that  one 
day  it  may  sound  a  note  of  common 
rejoicing.  Without  a  strong  expres¬ 


sion  of  collective  guilt,  the  voice  of 
collective  thanksgiving  inevitably 
sounds  brassy  and  self-congratula¬ 
tory. 

Since  it  considered  itself  at  one 
with  the  dispossessed,  the  Episcopal 
Church  could  have  led  the  nation  in 
collective  remorse  and  atonement, 
for  instance,  for  the  lives  of  Indo- 
Chinese  and  Americans  squandered 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  Instead  the 
Standing  Liturgical  Commission  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Church  is  now  living 
in  a  different  “culture”  than  the  one 
in  which  the  Boo/{  of  Common  Prayer 
was  first  written  (1662)  and  cited  a 
number  of  social  factors  to  make 
their  point.  For  instance,  the  Com¬ 
mission  thought  liturgical  references 
to  “foe”  or  “peril”  were  out  of  place 
in  a  world  where  dangers  are  more 
general  or  abstract  and  city  streets 
are  lighted  at  night  by  electricity 
(Memorandum  9,  June  1970:  3,  35- 
36).  Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing 
general  or  abstract  about  napalm 
and  dioxin;  only  the  terms  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy  speak  of  abstract 
dangers  like  the  domino  effect, 
world  communism,  and  credibility. 

It  might  seem  that  a  secularized 
rite  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  society  so  fragmented  and  open 
to  continuing  exchange.  Certainly 
partial  and  temporary  actions  seem 
to  be  all  that  is  currently  possible  in 
the  liturgy  as  well  as  in  politics.  But 
even  modern  societies  require  real 
transformation  if  they  are  to  resolve 
hatred  and  grievances  without  ac¬ 
tion  that  is  both  direct  and  violent.  A 
society  that  cannot  transform  cannot 
promise  more  in  the  way  of  a  victory 
over  death  than  a  minor  accommo¬ 
dation  and  a  realistic  outlook.  In  the 
normal  course  of  events,  and  in  rel- 
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atively  good  times,  such  an  outlook 
may  be  sufficient.  On  more  challeng¬ 
ing  occasions,  a  society  may  need  a 
more  transfiguring  vision.  As  custo¬ 
dians  of  such  a  vision,  the  Church 
could  provide  needed  reserves  of 
faith  and  hope,  but  our  truncated 
rhetoric  of  sin  and  absolution  pro¬ 
vides  no  such  vision,  no  untapped 
reservoir  of  courage. 

Opportunities  for  collective  ag¬ 
gression  have  outstripped  modern 
societies’  capacities  for  “collective  ca¬ 
tharsis”  (Fanon,  1967:  145).  Granted 
that  demonstrations  in  the  1960s 
provided  momentary  forms  of  ca¬ 
thartic  action  in  the  streets  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Granted  that  riots  vented  pas¬ 
sions  that  might  otherwise  have 
destroyed  more  lives  and  fewer 
buildings.  Still,  the  anger  and  the 
grievances  that  build  up  over  many 
generations  and  are  still  remem¬ 
bered  in  many  quarters  cannot  be 
satisfied  by  ordinary  social  or  politi¬ 
cal  action;  neither  can  the  mass  me¬ 
dia  help,  no  matter  how  many  black 
villains  are  slain  in  sagas  of  outer 
space.  A  society  that  fails  to  call  its 
authorities  adequately  to  account  for 
their  acts  generates  a  profoundly  de¬ 
structive  impulse. 

Of  course,  we  can  see  this  impulse 
in  the  proclamations  of  apocalyptic 
sects  that  the  world  is  facing  Arma¬ 
geddon.  A  more  subtle  rendering  of 
this  demand  comes  from  the  conser¬ 
vative  religious  groups  in  the  United 
States  that  anticipate  a  new  era  to 
emerge  from  Israel’s  forthcoming 
confrontations  with  her  enemies:  a 
confrontation  foretold  in  the  Biblical 
record  as  ushering  in  a  millennium 
in  which  God’s  people  shall  sit  in 
judgment  over  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Some  religious  communities 


operate  with  a  somewhat  different 
notion  of  how  God  has  judged  the 
world:  a  more  or  less  “realized”  es¬ 
chatology  in  which  the  divine  judg¬ 
ment  has  already  been  given  in  the 
crucifixion  and  resurrection.  Even 
these  latter  groups  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  however,  may  tire  of  spelling 
out  the  judgment  in  warnings  and 
reprimands  to  the  state  and  call  for  a 
trial  of  faith. 

To  some  it  may  seem  unnecessary 
to  fear  a  resurgence  of  militant  reli¬ 
gion  and  messianic  impulses  in  mod¬ 
ern  societies.  Indeed,  the  detachment 
of  individuals  from  their  roles  in 
everyday  life  requires  no  theater  for 
special  ordination,  no  extraordinary 
commissioning.  Simply  a  renewal  of 
one’s  decision  to  do  one’s  best  will 
suffice — most  of  the  time — in  most 
organizations.  No  wonder  if  the 
faithful  succeed  in  doing  little,  since 
little  in  the  way  of  the  heroic  is  re¬ 
quired  of  them.  The  battle  with  the 
enemies  of  faith  is  postponed  to  the 
end-time;  the  mean-time  is  a  time 
indeed  for  moderation  in  all  things. 
The  rhetoric  of  sin,  the  social  reality 
of  sin  and  absolution,  has  become 
quiet  and  reasonable. 

The  Secularization  of  Prophecy:  A 
Few  Indications 

The  secularization  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  tradition,  which  I  have  been 
describing  in  terms  that  refer  largely 
to  the  world  outside  the  church,  has 
penetrated  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church  itself.  It  is  paradoxical  that 
the  Anglican  church,  which  has 
maintained  in  its  prayer  book  an  an¬ 
tidote  to  perfectionism  and  liberal¬ 
ism  with  regard  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  ol  sin,  has  now  decided  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  abandon  the 
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phrase,  “there  is  no  health  in  us,” 
trom  its  new  rites.  It  is  paradoxical 
because,  as  Reinhold  Niebuhr  (1953 
II:  158)  points  out,  it  is  this  phrase 
that  illustrates  the  Anglican  church’s 
grasp  of  the  prophetic  tradition,  typ¬ 
ifies  “the  spirit  of  the  prayer  of  gen¬ 
eral  confession,"  and  explains  along 
with  “the  influence  of  Christian  his¬ 
tory"  why  the  Anglican  tradition’s 
“prayer-book  piety"  has  been  able  to 
resist  the  “secularization"  that  I  have 
been  describing.  “At  its  best,”  Nie¬ 
buhr  argued,  “it  |  the  Anglican 
church)  manages  to  combine  all  fac¬ 
ets  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  grace 
more  truly  than  other  churches” 
(1953  x59)-  Without  this  phrase 

and  other  similar  emphases  on  the 
prophetic  understanding  of  both  sin 
and  grace,  the  Anglican  church  re¬ 
sembles  Niebuhr’s  description:  a 
“compound  of  liberalistic  moralism 
and  traditional  piety”  (ibid.:  loc  cit.). 

The  secularization  of  the  doctrine 
of  sin  is  paradoxical  in  another  sense. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the 
liturgical  commissions  engaged  in 
revision  found  various  reasons  for 
muting  the  confession  of  sin:  e.g.,  the 
new  estates  won’t  stand  for  it;  it 
sounds  a  dour  note  in  the  service  of 
Baptism  to  refer  to  original  sin  and 
the  possibility  of  damnation.  Times 
had  changed  also  in  America,  where 
the  liturgical  commission  wanted  to 
sound  a  more  triumphal  note.  As  I 
have  already  noted,  the  Standing 
Liturgical  Commission,  in  discuss¬ 
ing  a  traditional  petition  to  save  the 
people  of  God  “from  all  the  perils 
and  dangers  of  this  night,”  heard 
that  modern  amenities  had  largely 
expunged  the  terrors  of  darkness: 
the  secular  city  was  too  well  lighted 
to  be  a  place  of  terror.  The  question¬ 


able  theology  and  sociology  of  the 
time  appear  paradoxical  in  their  op¬ 
timism  in  view  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury's  record  of  tragedy  and  disaster; 
it  was  just  such  a  record  that  moved 
some,  in  protesting  the  softening  of 
the  sense  of  sin  in  the  prayer  book  re¬ 
vision,  to  call  for  a  more  intense 
expression  of  sinfulness.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  understood  that 
doctrine,  apprehended  in  faith,  pre¬ 
cedes  “the  experience  which  vali¬ 
dates  the  doctrine,”  i.e.,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  “the  seriousness  of  sin” 
(Niebuhr,  ibid.:  II:  120),  argued  that 
the  liturgy  should  not  be  determined 
by  current  tastes  anti  sensibilities.  To 
paraphrase  Niebuhr,  one  might  say: 
those  who  take  neither  sin  nor  his¬ 
tory  seriously  do  not  realize  what  has 
been  lost  in  the  liturgical  seculariza¬ 
tion  of  the  prophetic  tradition. 

The  paradox  is  that  in  seeking  to 
find  a  way  of  speaking  that  will  res¬ 
onate  in  the  modern  ear,  the  mod¬ 
ernizers  may  well  have  failed  to  ut¬ 
ter  the  one  word  that  is  most  needful 
to  tap  whatever  residual  and  latent 
sense  of  sin  survives  underneath  the 
surfaces  of  a  bureaucratically  admin¬ 
istered  society.  To  put  it  in  terms  of 
the  perennial  debate  between  sociol¬ 
ogy  and  pragmatism:  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  pragmatists,  in  their  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  putative  social  reality 
they  considered  modern,  failed  to 
understand  what  is  both  primitive 
and  universal  in  social  life:  failed, 
that  is,  in  the  central  task  of  the 
church  itself.  On  some  level,  even 
the  modern  individual  knows  that 
there  is  no  wholeness  or  holiness  in 
us. 

In  a  position  to  speak  neither  a 
word  of  grace  nor  of  profound  judg¬ 
ment,  the  Church  has  nonetheless 
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been  outspoken  in  addressing  both 
“issues”  in  the  public  sphere  and 
individuals  about  their  spiritual 
growth  and  development.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  gap  between  religious  and 
political  discourse,  the  Church  faces 
a  world  which  is  in  part  its  own  cre¬ 
ation:  very  serious  about  the  word, 
about  the  competence  to  speak  with 
authority  on  specific  topics,  and 
about  the  rules  for  evidence.  That 
world  encourages  the  churches  to 
speak  out  on  the  moral  dimensions 
of  issues  while  not  exceeding  their 
“area  of  competence”  by  specifying 
“legislative  details  that  turn  on  tech¬ 
nical  and  empirical  findings” 
(Reichley,  WSJ  11.25.85:  28).  Con¬ 
versely,  in  urging  individuals  to  de¬ 
velop  themselves  and  to  engage  in 
projects  of  spiritual  growth,  the 
churches  still  leave  the  individual  as 
the  center  and  object  of  concern;  the 
churches  connive  in  forms  of  self-de¬ 
lusion  about  the  importance  of  the 
self.  Niebuhr  put  it  very  bluntly: 

By  asserting  these  contingent  and 
arbitrary  factors  of  an  immediate 
situation  the  self  loses  its  true  self. 
It  increases  its  insecurity  because 
it  gives  its  immediate  necessities  a 
consideration  which  they  do  not 
deserve  and  which  they  cannot 
have  without  disturbing  the  har¬ 
mony  of  creation  (R53 :  I:  252). 

If  others  will  only  accept  what  the 
self  cannot  quite  accept,  the  self  as 
deceiver  is  given  an  ally  against 
the  self  as  deceived.  All  efforts  to 
impress  our  fellow  men,  our  van¬ 
ity,  our  display  of  power  and 
goodness,  must  therefore  be  re¬ 
garded  as  revelations  of  the  fact 
that  it  increases  the  insecurity  of 
the  self  by  veiling  its  weakness 


with  veils  which  may  be  torn 
aside.  The  self  is  afraid  of  being 
discovered  in  its  nakedness  be¬ 
hind  these  veils  and  of  being  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  author  of  the  veil¬ 
ing  deceptions  (1949:  7.207). 

In  these  postures  the  Church  is 
not  likely  to  bring  either  individuals 
or  institutions  in  this  society  to  judg¬ 
ment  or  be  able  to  speak  of  forgive¬ 
ness  with  authority.  Even  recom¬ 
mending  specific  forms  of  legislation 
with  genuine  competence  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  prophetic  declaration  of 
moral  judgment  on  the  pretensions 
and  illusions  of  the  powerful;  close 
attention  to  spiritual  growth  that 
leaves  the  individual  still  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  existence  is  no  substitute  for  a 
prophetic  pastorate.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Church  is  still  able  to 
speak  a  prophetic  word  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  it  appears  to  have  forgotten. 
My  answer  is  in  the  negative. 

I  wish  to  clarify  two  assumptions 
before  explaining  my  pessimism. 
The  first  is  that  our  understanding 
of  sin  depends  on  the  circumstances 
of  our  social  life.  It  is  a  very  basic  as¬ 
sumption,  and  yet  too  easily  over¬ 
looked  when  we  think  of  sin  as  a 
universal  and  inescapable  human 
propensity  for  ignoring  or  confusing 
ourselves  with  God.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  truth  about  sin  may  distract  us 
from  noticing  the  changes  in  what 
might  be  called  the  social  reality  of 
sinfulness.  What  societies  take  to  be 
sin  is,  to  put  it  simply,  a  social  prod¬ 
uct.  The  Church  has  clearly  lost  its 
monopoly  on  the  production  of  sin 
and  has  been  relegated  to  a  relatively 
minor  role  at  least  in  American  so¬ 
ciety.  Is  it  a  sin  to  poison  the  water 
supply,  falsify  information  on  the 
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dangerous  consequences  of  drugs 
and  chemicals,  lie  about  currency 
transactions,  buy  politicians,  bomb 
hospitals  on  Christmas  Day,  finance 
death  squads,  refuse  sanctuary  to 
refugees,  or  drive  whole  groups  of 
people  to  despair?  The  lack  of  co¬ 
herent  public  discourse  and  of  a  clear 
public  answer  to  that  question  illus¬ 
trates  the  gap  that  has  emerged  be¬ 
tween  what  this  society  understands 
to  be  the  reality  of  sin  and  what  the 
Church  knows  to  be  the  truth. 

That  gap — or  gulf — allows  this 
society  to  remain  unclear  about  our 
responsibility  for  life  and  death  and 
to  obscure  the  question  of  guilt. 
There  are  amnesties,  presidential 
pardons,  agreements  not  to  contest  a 
decree,  and  other  trivial  settlements 
in  public  life  where  the  Church 
might  yet  prefer  to  pass  judgment 
and  grant  absolution.  1  say  “might” 
prefer  because  it  is  one  thing  to  de¬ 
scribe  some  aspect  of  the  world,  e.g., 
nuclear  arms,  as  evil;  it  is  quite  an¬ 
other  to  declare  and  pronounce  them 
to  be  anathema  to  all  Christians.  The 
Church  seems  to  prefer  to  describe 
and  recommend,  to  suggest  and  to 
remind,  and  even  occasionally  to  ex¬ 
hort  rather  than  to  bind  and  to  loose. 

My  second  assumption  is  that  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  social  production 
of  sin  serve  the  interests  of  certain 
classes  more  than  others.  This  also  is 
self-evident.  For  the  past  few  years, 
for  instance,  the  public  has  been  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  guilt  of  Vietnam  war 
veterans:  guilt  because  they  have 
killed,  guilt  because  they  may  have 
enjoyed  killing,  guilt  because  they 
have  survived  while  their  friends 
have  died  for  them,  and  guilt  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  considered  im¬ 
pure  by  citizens  whose  hands  are  rel¬ 


atively  clean.  Our  high  culture  has 
produced  a  literature  on  the  anguish 
of  those  who  survive;  the  positive 
and  sensitive  work  of  Lifton  not  only 
on  veterans  but  on  the  survivors  of 
Hiroshima  is  a  case  in  point.  There 
has  not  been  a  commensurate  inter¬ 
est  in  bringing  American  war  crim¬ 
inals  at  the  highest  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  trial.  What  the  Christian 
faith  knows  to  be  sin  becomes 
shaped  in  public  discourse  into  an¬ 
other  sort  of  reality:  a  personal  form 
of  guilt,  a  human  reaction  to  trauma, 
a  reaction  to  the  loss  of  social  honor, 
and  the  experience  of  the  scapegoat. 
Such  definitions  obviously  provide 
certain  exemptions  to  those  who  ini¬ 
tially  decided  on  the  carnage;  the 
same  definitions  also  provide  em¬ 
ployment  for  those  who  are  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  to  listen  and  respond 
to  sorrow,  remorse,  and  anguish. 
The  people  get  The  Killing  Fields 
and  Rambo;  one  or  two  who  had  the 
most  power  either  get  a  pardon  or 
sue  the  media  for  libel. 

Our  actions  are  savage,  but  our  in¬ 
stitutions  for  dealing  with  savagery 
are  not  primitive  or  powerful 
enough  to  define  such  suffering  and 
tragedy  in  terms  of  collective  sin  and 
guilt.  Other  institutions  and  other 
interests,  from  the  entertainment  in¬ 
dustry  to  professional  counselors, 
have  managed  to  produce  a  dis¬ 
course  in  which  suffering  ceases  to 
be  sinful  in  either  its  cause  or  effect 
and  calls  for  no  lasting  interpretation 
or  judgment.  Death  loses  its  power 
to  sting  the  authorities.  So  much  for 
my  assumptions.  Let  us  return  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  Church  can 
yet  provide  a  rhetoric  for  collective 
sin  that  includes  both  absolution  and 
judgment. 
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The  course  of  secularization, 
then,  makes  it  very  difficult  if  not 
impossible  for  the  Church  to  set  the 
terms  of  public  discourse  on  sin;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  prophetic  tradi¬ 
tion  makes  it  very  clear  that  the 
heart  of  all  social  life,  including  that 
of  modern  social  systems,  is  riddled 
with  sin  and  subject  not  only  to  di¬ 
vine  providence  but  to  divine  judg¬ 
ment.  My  argument  is  simply  that 
the  prophetic  tradition  has  itself  be¬ 
come  too  secularized  to  pronounce 
such  judgment. 

My  first  point  is  that  seculariza¬ 
tion  inhibits  public  discourse  about 
sin.  In  the  process  of  secularization 
individuals  become  increasingly 
aware  of  their  obligations  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  others,  but  those  obli¬ 
gations  become  increasingly  limited. 
Each  institution  elaborates  its  own 
rules  in  a  pattern  that  is  consistent 
with  the  most  general  values  of  the 
society  as  a  whole,  and  those  values, 
in  turn,  require  that  the  individual 
take  on  a  limited  responsibility  and 
liability  determined  by  job  descrip¬ 
tions,  professional  standards,  or  pub¬ 
lic  policy.  The  individual  can  be 
trusted  to  work  out  his  or  her  own 
salvation  in  a  way  that  is  either  irrel¬ 
evant  to — or  at  least  not  inconsistent 
with — the  values  of  the  larger  soci¬ 
ety;  religion  becomes  “private”  in 
the  sense  of  not  interfering  with 
one’s  duties. 

Without  consulting  the  Church, 
our  society  can  create  new  roles,  de¬ 
termine  their  requirements,  train 
and  recruit  individuals  to  occupy 
them,  set  limits  on  the  roles,  provide 
rewards  for  adequate  performance, 
and  determine  when  final  departure 
from  such  roles  can  be  called  for. 
Hiring  and  firing,  educating  and  re¬ 


tiring,  planning  and  administering, 
creating  and  dissolving  ties  are  work 
that  can  be  done  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

Some  authority  is  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  roles  and  for  the 
assignment  of  certain  parts  to  partic¬ 
ular  individuals,  but  performances 
are  a  mock  trial  in  which  nothing  se¬ 
rious  appears  to  be  happening.  The 
need  to  solemnize  public  discourse 
on  sin  or  guilt  in  secular  societies  is 
therefore  hardly  apparent.  In  sim¬ 
pler  societies,  of  course,  individual 
virtue  and  spiritual  purity  often  met 
critical  tests  of  courage  and  endur¬ 
ance,  and  these  tests  were  also  criti¬ 
cal  for  the  individual’s  own  sense  of 
worth  and  immortality.  Tests  of 
prowess  in  the  hunt  examined  the 
individual’s  willingness  to  risk  death 
in  order  to  provide  the  sources  of  life 
to  the  human  community;  they  also 
enabled  the  individual  to  overcome 
the  fear  of  death.  So  it  was  with  tests 
of  prowess  in  battle,  in  leadership,  in 
mating.  Simpler  societies  also  pro¬ 
vided  ways  to  solemnize  the  end  of 
life  itself,  where  the  last  rites  posed 
the  final  question  concerning  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  motives  and  intentions 
and  shaped  the  social  meaning  of  a 
person’s  life  as  a  sheep  of  Christ’s 
fold  and  as  a  sinner  of  God’s  own  re¬ 
deeming. 

Death  is  always  painful  and  gen¬ 
erates  passions  that  may  shatter  com¬ 
munities  and  families,  may  estrange 
parents  from  children,  lew  from 
Gentile,  male  from  female,  and  may 
separate  people  from  their  own  lead¬ 
ers  and  traditions;  primitive  in  the 
passions  it  generates,  it  requires  the 
binding  of  powerful  practices  and 
institutions. 

Deaths  are  not  finished  until  the 
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last  word  is  spoken,  and  some  re¬ 
quire  more  speaking  than  others;  a 
murder  or  suicide,  lor  instance,  is 
not  done  until  there  is  nothing  more 
on  the  subject  to  be  said  or  done.  An¬ 
thropologists  (cl.  Gluckman,  1965), 
note  the  ingenious  techniques  of  div¬ 
ination  and  ol  trial  that  primitive  so¬ 
cieties  even  today  will  adopt  to  re¬ 
solve  what  is  otherwise  unfinished  at 
times  of  death.  Did  a  kinsman  die 
“naturally  or  because  ol  someone’s 
ill  will?  Was  that  ill  will  conscious  or 
unintended?  Was  the  malicious  feel¬ 
ing  transmitted  through  magic  or 
sorcery,  through  legitimate  means  or 
through  loul?  The  dead  person’s 
soul,  like  the  matter  itself,  will  not 
rest  until  the  last  word  is  spoken.  In 
such  a  society  divination  would  dis¬ 
close  the  presence,  the  source  and  in¬ 
tent  of  the  magic,  and  when  the  rites 
are  properly  performed  the  commu¬ 
nity  could  lay  to  rest  its  grievances; 
various  rites,  from  the  wearing  to  the 
scattering  of  ashes,  would  enable  the 
dead  and  the  living  to  carry  on.  In  a 
modern  society,  of  course,  the  au¬ 
topsy  is  separate  from  the  trial,  and 
the  trial  is  separate  from  the  funeral; 
public  speculation  and  recrimination 
continue  because  the  last  word  is  sel¬ 
dom  spoken,  a  final  inclusive  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  meaning  of  certain  ac¬ 
tions  seldom  given,  and  societal 
pressure  for  a  final  test  continues  to 
accumulate.  Such  pressure  can  even¬ 
tually  shatter  the  containers  of  ritual 
and  release  hatred  and  a  desire  for 
revenge  into  everyday  social  life. 
Rambo  and  Death  Wish  become  seri¬ 
als  in  a  continuing  story  when  justice 
is  never  done. 

A  nation  without  the  capacity  to 
define  actions  in  terms  of  good  and 
evil,  without  a  coherent  public  dis¬ 


course  that  transforms  mere  actions 
into  well-defined  acts,  will  be  unable 
to  bury  the  hatchet  as  well  as  the 
dead.  All  actions  will  be  in  progress; 
anti  the  only  sign  of  progress  will  be 
the  continuing  activity:  a  “peace 
process”  where  there  is  no  peace. 
Nothing  is  done  once  and  for  all. 
Acts  disappear  in  a  sea  of  actions  that 
continuously  pass  away.  Such  a  soci¬ 
ety,  as  I  would  define  it,  in  its  pure 
form,  is  secular;  it  is  the  quality  of 
the  secular  always  to  be  passing 
away.  To  the  eyes  of  faith,  a  world  of 
such  continuous  transience  is  headed 
for  death.  That  is  why  it  is  crucial 
that  the  Church  restore  to  the  public 
sphere  a  discourse  that  can  define  sin 
and  guilt;  our  collective  integrity 
and  salvation  in  the  face  of  death  de¬ 
pend  on  it. 

Translated  into  more  conven¬ 
tional  language  for  a  sociologist,  my 
argument  simply  insists  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  questions  of  truth 
and  of  reality;  I  stand  in  a  sociologi¬ 
cal  tradition  opposed  to  a  pragma¬ 
tism  that  confuses  the  two  kinds  of 
question,  just  as  it  is  opposed  to  a  ni¬ 
hilism  that  relativizes  every  social 
reality  and  begs  the  truth  question 
(cf.  Durkheim,  1982).  The  same  pro¬ 
phetic  attack  on  pragmatism  in¬ 
formed  Mills’s  (1982)  attack  on  John 
Dewey  for  his  tendency  to  see  social 
life  as  proceeding  from  the  interac¬ 
tion  of  “liberal  individuals  well  en¬ 
dowed  with  substantive  rationality.” 
Mills  argued  that  Dewey  placed 
these  hypothetical  individuals  in  sit¬ 
uations  where  they  were  relatively 
isolated  either  from  class  conflict  or 
from  bureaucratic  regulation  as  they 
sought  to  arrive  at  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  course  of  action;  pragmatism 
endowed  individuals  with  an  imagi- 
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nary  freedom  and  a  hypothetical  ra¬ 
tionality  not  enjoyed  by  the  majority 
who  work  under  pressure  or  coer¬ 
cion  and  make  judgments  en¬ 
dowed — at  the  best — with  purely 
“formal”  rather  than  “substantive” 
rationality.  The  majority  of  people 
do  not  make  the  big  decisions,  Mills 
argued;  these  decisions  are  made  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  events  in  settings 
where  Bureaucracies  pull  and  con¬ 
flict  tugs:  not  in  fireside  chats  or 
strolls  through  the  woods  (illusion) 
but  in  internal  war  carried  out  in  bu¬ 
reaucratic  chambers  and  on  the 
streets  (reality).  The  ideology  of 
pragmatism  holds  the  truth  question 
in  abeyance  and  makes  no  room  for 
the  Church  to  set  the  terms  of  public 
discourse  and  to  pronounce  its  own 
judgments  in  its  own  language  and 
in  its  own  precincts  on  sin,  guilt,  and 
salvation.  It  was  this  resistance  to 
questions  of  truth  and  this  vacuum 
in  discourse  that  moved  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  to  give  such  very  short 
shrift  to  sociologists  writing  in  the 
pragmatist  tradition  and  to  Cooley 
in  particular.  The  same  vacuum 
makes  the  churches’  rhetoric  of 
guilt,  sin,  and  absolution  seem  too 
elitist  for  those  who  apparently  have 
no  opportunity  for  decisions  or 
transgressions. 

The  Secularization  of  Guilt  and 
Responsibility:  The  Eclipse  of  Sin  in 
Complex  Societies 

I  might  summarize  these  general 
observations  about  secularization  by 
quoting  Bryan  Wilson,  the  perennial 
theorist  of  the  secular: 

Religious  perceptions  and  goals, 

religiously-induced  sensitivities, 

religiously-inspired  morality,  and 


religious  socialization  appear  to 
be  of  no  immediate  relevance  to 
the  operation  of  the  modern  social 
system.  .  .  .  Planning,  not  revela¬ 
tion;  rational  order,  not  inspira¬ 
tion;  systematic  routine,  not  char¬ 
ismatic  or  traditional  action,  are 
the  imperatives  in  ever  widening 
arenas  of  public  life  (1982:  176- 
77)- 

Wilson  also  reminds  us  that  the 
achieving  of  spiritual  heights  by  a  re¬ 
ligious  elite  always  has  the  effect  of 
secularizing  daily  life  for  ordinary 
individuals  who  cannot  find  in  such 
rarefied  religious  teaching  a  rhetoric 
for  the  expression  of  their  deepest 
motives  and  most  fearful  impulses 
(op.  cit.:  173).  Religious  elites  make 
the  big  spiritual  decisions  and  leave 
the  average  individual  more  than 
ever  confined  to  the  mundane. 
C.  Wright  Mills  would  agree.  Under 
these  conditions  the  churches’  tradi¬ 
tional  rhetoric  for  sin  does  seem  out 
of  keeping  with  the  surface  experi¬ 
ence  of  everyday  life  for  those  who 
have  no  big  decisions  to  make. 

To  make  spiritual  achievements 
or  political  and  economic  decisions 
the  privilege  of  an  elite  hardly  en¬ 
lightens  or  liberates  the  individual 
confined  by  bureaucratic  routines  or 
the  highly  limited  responsibilities  of 
the  laity.  Managers  and  profession¬ 
als,  who  govern  the  requirements  of 
a  specialized  ordering  of  work,  may 
enjoy  “privileged  communication” 
or  “sacred”  relationships  with  their 
clients.  But  professions  and  bureau¬ 
cracies  offer  little  opportunity  or 
scope  for  individuals  to  confess  what 
is  in  their  hearts  or  lay  hold  of  their 
salvation  in  the  world  of  work  and 
politics.  Certainly  secularization  has 
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reduced  religion's  authority  to  de¬ 
fine  the  expression  ol  human  mo¬ 
tives  in  specific  actions. 

The  more  secular  the  society,  the 
more  likely  are  strong  personal  mo¬ 
tives,  the  very  stuff  of  the  sacred,  to 
be  kept  private.  Watergate  became  a 
symbol  for  American  social  life, 
then,  not  simply  because  of  official 
lies  and  theft,  hut  because  of  official 
cover-up  and  stonewalling.  It  took 
time  to  see  through  the  office  or  role, 
whether  of  president  or  bank  man¬ 
ager,  welfare  administrator  or  police 
officer;  officials’  roles  are  like  “cov¬ 
ers”  and  stone  walls.  But  in  the 
Nixon  who  resigned  from  the  Oval 
Office,  the  nation  finally  saw  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  had  hated  his  enemies, 
had  wished  to  eliminate  them,  had 
observed  few  legal  limits  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  office’s  power,  had  felt 
the  president  to  be  above  the  law  it¬ 
self,  and  had  acted  as  if  he  had  fan¬ 
tasies  of  indestructibility  or  near¬ 
omnipotence  in  the  use  of  armed 
forces  for  various  “incursions.”  In 
him  the  nation  saw  itself  “writ 
large”;  in  a  president  who  uses  his 
office  to  express  a  hatred  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  by  language  and  lengthily  de¬ 
fended  by  procedural  arguments; 
one  realizes  that  this  man  indeed 
“represents”  the  people  themselves 
in  their  work  and  politics  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  their  roles  similarly  cover 
and  preserve  their  own  destructive 
motives  and  hostile  intentions. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  critics  have 
enjoyed  a  field  day  in  comparing  the 
continuous  administration  of  mod¬ 
ern  bureaucracies  with  rituals.  For 
instance,  while  bureaucrats  hold  of¬ 
fice,  clergy  hold  services  according  to 
the  Office  for  Morning  or  Evening 
Prayer  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 


Both  types  of  office  must  be  per¬ 
formed  without  particular  concern 
for  the  official’s  state  of  mind.  Both 
require  that  the  official  in  question 
go  literally  “by  the  book”  and  ig¬ 
nore,  so  far  as  possible,  the  sexual, 
ethnic,  economic,  and  political  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  people  served  by  the 
particular  bureaucratic  or  ecclesias¬ 
tical  office.  Administration  of  the 
sacraments,  like  administration  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  is  reg¬ 
ular,  continuous,  and  insofar  as  possi¬ 
ble  irrelevant  to  the  personal 
ambitions  and  hatreds  of  the  admin¬ 
istrators.  In  the  administration  of 
large  societies,  however,  there  is  far 
more  opportunity  for  hostile  motives 
to  shape  rational  intentions  than 
there  is  in  any  ecclesiastical  rite 
which  prescribes  virtually  every 
word  and  deed. 

Social  life  not  only  conceals  but 
expresses  motives  that  may  be  ag¬ 
gressive  as  well  as  affectionate,  de¬ 
structive  as  well  as  serviceable  to  life. 
Societies  and  institutions  may  there¬ 
fore  express  murderous  impulses 
without  attending  to  them  or  with¬ 
out  taking  responsibility  for  them. 
One  can  act  “as  if’  one  is  merely 
doing  one’s  job  or  official  duty  when 
one  is  in  fact  acting  out  one’s  own 
hostile  or  aggressive  wishes.  By  the 
making  of  policy  one  can  act  imper¬ 
sonally  to  create  or  destroy;  one  can 
make  new  categories  of  persons  in¬ 
eligible  for  service,  or  liable  for  pun¬ 
ishment.  King  David  once  was 
censured  for  his  presumptions  in 
enumerating  the  people  in  his  do¬ 
main  and  for  eliminating  the  incon¬ 
venient.  Who  will  now  judge  the 
state  for  eliminating  from  its  rolls 
thousands  of  individuals  who,  dis¬ 
couraged  in  the  pursuit  of  jobs,  drop 
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from  official  enumerations  of  the 
“labor  force”  or,  invisible  in  the  city, 
drop  from  the  census  of  citizens? 

It  is  crucially  important  to  solem¬ 
nize  grief  and  rage,  hostility  and 
greed:  to  allow  them  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  where 
these  emotions  can  find  symbolic 
expression  and  relief.  These  passions 
are  no  less  present  for  being  sublim¬ 
inal  in  modern  societies.  In  a  sublim¬ 
inal  state,  however,  they  may  be 
acted  out  in  ways  as  harmless  al¬ 
though  incomplete  as  entertainment 
and  sport,  or  indirectly  in  the  more 
harmful  routines  of  the  office  or 
marketplace,  or  through  more  direct 
forms  of  acting  out  in  illness  and  vio¬ 
lence.  If  the  primitive  survives  in 
modern  societies  without  being 
brought  to  the  light  in  the  Church’s 
own  proceedings,  these  destructive 
motives  will  cause  untold  damage 
and  generate  equally  destructive 
motives  of  revenge. 

More  “primitive”  societies  do  en¬ 
act,  in  symbolic  form,  irrational  im¬ 
pulses  of  self-hatred,  envy,  rebellion, 
and  murder  (cf.  Turner,  1969).  The 
“enemy”  or  “victim”  to  be  overcome 
or  sacrificed  may  be  anyone  who 
threatens  the  individual’s  essential 
supplies  of  food,  protection,  self-es¬ 
teem,  and  love.  More  complex  socie¬ 
ties,  however,  often  provide  a  more 
muted  expression  of  murderous  im¬ 
pulses.  Magical  thinking  and  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  eliminate  all  competition 
from  one’s  life  do  not  disappear, 
however,  even  when  the  modern 
adult  learns  to  speak  rationally  or 
appears  to  take  responsibility  for  his 
or  her  own  life.  The  individuals  in¬ 
terviewed  in  such  depth  by  Robert 
and  Ann  Coles  are  haunted  by  fam¬ 
ilies  they  have  left  behind  and  by  a 


self  that  they  will  never  become. 
Witness  also  the  public  fascination 
with  journeys  to  outer  space,  and 
with  video  games  that  feature  a 
haunted,  pursued  creature  in  a  laby¬ 
rinth.  That  labyrinth,  whether  it  is  a 
modern  maze  or  the  original  crea¬ 
tion  of  Daedalus,  is  still  a  fitting 
symbol  of  the  unconscious  and  its 
tortuous  control  of  our  lives.  In  the 
absence  of  adequate  solemnizations, 
however,  individuals  find  their  own 
personal  pathway  and  absolve  them¬ 
selves  of  their  own  guilt.  The  lack  of 
corporate  absolution  and  of  a  com¬ 
mon  pathway  leaves  the  individual 
with  an  unprecedented  burden  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  without  either  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  fulfillment  and  release  or  a 
corporate  yardstick  by  which  to 
measure  self-deception. 

In  relatively  simple  communities 
the  same  people  regularly  come  to¬ 
gether  at  the  same  time  and  at  the 
same  place  for  a  variety  of  activities, 
e.g.,  for  planting,  eating,  dancing, 
lovemaking,  or  the  choice  of  a  new 
leader.  Apportioning  different  activ¬ 
ities  to  different  times  at  the  same 
place  is  essential  to  avoid  confusion 
over  whether  the  time  is  right  for 
sowing  or  dancing,  loving  or  elect¬ 
ing.  Certain  actions  must  finish  be¬ 
fore  new  ones  can  begin;  actions,  in 
other  words,  must  become  acts.  In 
these  less  differentiated  societies  it  is 
the  same  with  promises  and  threats, 
planting  and  killing,  harvesting  and 
giving  birth,  growing  up  or  growing 
old.  These  actions,  whether  they  are 
words  or  deeds,  are  done  only  when 
someone,  a  priest  or  the  people,  says 
or  sees  that  they  are  done.  Parting  is 
done  properly  only  with  a  blessing; 
otherwise  one  leaves  without  per¬ 
mission  or  pardon.  Until  the  action 
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of  parting  is  completed  properly, 
moreover,  one  cannot  go  on  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  the  next  thing,  and  the  next 
thing  may  not  prosper. 

More  complex  societies  rely  more 
on  organizational  authority  than  on 
custom  in  employing  symbolic 
markers  to  determine  where  people 
belong  and  when  things  will  be 
done.  In  a  modern  office  building 
movable  partitions  subdivide  a  large 
space  for  different  actions  that  may 
go  on  simultaneously:  play  or  recre¬ 
ation  in  one  corner,  where  office- 
workers  are  eating  or  talking;  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  work  and  play  near  a  coffee 
maker;  and  varieties  of  work  in  a 
large  number  of  cubicles.  The  stages 
of  life  in  a  secular  society  also  ac¬ 
quire  a  variety  of  flexible  markers. 
The  rites  of  passage  vary  from  aban¬ 
doning  chastity  and  owning  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  becoming  confirmed  in  a 
religious  tradition  or  taking  aca¬ 
demic  degrees.  Who  is  to  say  with  fi¬ 
nal  authority  when  adulthood  ar¬ 
rives  in  a  modern  society?  Even 
maturity  does  not  arrive  at  a  certain 
time  but  becomes  a  lifelong  project. 
We  can  still  trace  the  patterns  by 
which  the  young  find  mentors  and 
the  middle-aged  train  their  succes¬ 
sors,  but  the  ages  for  promotion  and 
for  retirement  vary,  and  the  markers 
for  each  age  shift  in  response  to  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  pressures.  The 
transition  from  life  to  death  also  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  for  careful  analysis 
and  legislation.  New  ideas  and  tech¬ 
niques  have  changed  the  popular 
and  legal  understanding  of  when 
death  has  occurred  or  new  life  be¬ 
gun.  Modern  societies  do  have 
markers  for  the  stages  in  life,  but 
like  the  partitions  in  an  office  build¬ 
ing,  the  markers  are  quite  flexible.  In 


the  new  alternative,  Boof(  of  the 
Church  of  England,  one  of  the  rubrics 
says  “local  custom  may  be  estab¬ 
lished";  established  by  functionaries 
with  their  own  interests,  no  doubt, 
with  the  help  of  those  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  be  so  ordered.  In  a  society 
where  taboos  have  been  softened 
into  law  and  custom  can  be  shaped  at 
will,  there  is  no  apparent  occasion 
for  transgressions  to  seem  pro¬ 
foundly  offensive  or  dangerous. 

In  a  modern  society  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  separate  places  for  work  and 
play,  for  schooling  anti  healing,  pro¬ 
vides  organizational  strategies  for 
managing  such  transactions.  It  was 
once  important  to  know  the  time 
and  place  for  sowing  and  for  harvest, 
for  joy  and  for  sorrow.  It  is  now  im¬ 
portant  to  know  what  is  the  appro¬ 
priate  context  for  the  range  of  hu¬ 
man  emotions  that  may  come  into 
play  even  in  places  ostensibly  de¬ 
voted  only  to  one,  such  as  work.  The 
modern  stranger  is  no  longer  the  one 
outside  the  ceremonies  of  the  com¬ 
munity  but  one  who  does  not  know 
how  to  act  appropriately.  Of  course, 
in  these  circumstances,  the  symbolic 
markers  that  separate  various  activi¬ 
ties  will  be  flexible  and  temporary. 
There  is  no  need  for  strong  language 
about  transgressions  when  the  limits 
are  so  variable  and  transient. 

The  question  finally  to  be  asked, 
however,  is  whether  this  drastic  re¬ 
duction  of  public  discourse  on  sin 
and  salvation  poses  any  threat  to  our 
society.  What  harm  is  there  in  defin¬ 
ing  the  basic  tragedies  and  flaws  of 
human  life  in  terms  that  he  outside 
the  language  of  faith?  Who  suffers  if 
we  define  sin  and  guilt  in  terms  of  a 
social  reality  that  is  indifferent  to 
whatever  the  Church  claims  to 
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know  about  the  truth?  To  sharpen 
the  question  further,  I  would  ask 
whether  a  society  which  defines  sin 
and  guilt  in  terms  that  beg  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  truth  will  suffer  serious  losses 
of  public  trust  and  commitment. 
Will  such  a  society  encounter  con¬ 
flict  from  individuals  and  groups 
who  either  take  justice  into  their 
own  hands  or  seek  to  impose  their 
own  conceptions  of  sin  on  the  pub¬ 
lic?  The  answer  to  the  question, 
posed  in  these  terms,  is  clearly  af¬ 
firmative:  public  trust  and  commit¬ 
ment  have  steadily  declined  over  the 
last  thirty  years  as  individuals  in¬ 
creasingly  suspect  the  integrity  of 
their  leaders  and  institutions;  some 
individuals  and  groups  are  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  and 
meting  out  justice  or  preparing  for  a 
domestic  Armageddon;  and  some 
religious  communities  are  seeking  to 
impose  their  own  definitions  on  the 
public  in  the  absence  of  public  dis¬ 
course.  Nonetheless,  the  question 
goes  further  and  deeper;  it  is  how 
long  a  society  that  begs  the  question 
of  truth  can  endure  and  whether, 
once  the  question  is  put,  that  society 
can  long  survive.  Unfortunately,  the 
Church  seems  as  unwilling  to  probe 
sin  or  pronounce  and  declare  abso¬ 
lution  as  it  is  to  pass  judgment. 

It  is  tempting  to  be  lulled  into  a 
false  security  by  fluid  and  yet  formal, 
reasonable  and  yet  indefinite  organ¬ 
izational  arrangements  for  manag¬ 
ing  social  life  in  a  modern  society: 
lulled  until  there  is  an  explosion  that 
kills  and  maims,  as  in  Bhopal  (where 
the  Union  Carbide  plant’s  eruption 
occurred)  or  in  West  Philadelphia 
where  police  bombed  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  MOVE.  In  both  situations  the 
state  had  its  rites  for  licensing  and 


inspection:  rites  that  in  the  Indian 
case  were  observed  and  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  case  suspended.  In  both  cases 
the  state  was  to  provide  for  safety 
and  warning;  in  both  cases  it  pro¬ 
vided  protection.  In  both  cases  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  establish  mo¬ 
tivation  and  to  pinpoint  responsibil¬ 
ity;  in  the  MOVE  case  individuals 
have  resigned  public  office  for  what 
have  been  called  “purely  personal” 
reasons.  In  both  cases  the  proportion 
of  the  disaster  beggars  the  imagina¬ 
tion;  indeed,  despite  public  warnings 
in  the  press  and  legislature,  state  of¬ 
ficials  in  Madhya  Pradesh  stated 
they  never  imagined  the  potential 
for  danger.  Failure  of  imagination, 
ambiguity  of  motive,  indeterminate 
responsibility,  indifferent  and  irres¬ 
ponsive  administration,  legality 
without  moral  authority,  speech 
without  persuasion,  testimony  with¬ 
out  conviction,  grief  and  outrage 
without  satisfaction,  and  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  fear  and  hatred:  these  are 
the  marks  of  a  public  discourse  that 
cannot  solemnize  debate  over  sin 
and  guilt. 

How  long  can  it  go  on?  Indefi¬ 
nitely.  A  society  may  die  in  the 
meantime,  but  a  social  system  of 
sorts  can  survive.  Those  who  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  will  die 
accordingly;  there  is  indeed  an  un¬ 
dercurrent  of  self-destruction  in 
many  acts  of  despair  and  rebellion  at 
least  in  this  society.  In  the  meantime, 
who  will  speak  a  truth  that  tran¬ 
scends  and  even  shatters  the  limits 
and  quiet  surfaces  of  public  dis¬ 
course?  Who  will  reprove  and  con¬ 
vict,  not  of  maladministration  or 
even  manslaughter  but  of  guilt  and 
sin?  If  limits  are  abstract,  must  judg¬ 
ments  also  be  stated  in  terms  only  of 
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high  principle  or — worse  yet — aca¬ 
demic  abstraction?  The  truth  comes 
in  more  homely  and  accessible  terms 
when  it  comes  at  all;  that,  at  least,  is 
what  I  make  oi  the  Incarnation. 

Ot  course,  many  people  still  feel 
relatively  trusting  of  one  another, 
have  no  backlog  of  grievances  to  sat¬ 
isfy,  and  are  relatively  confident  of 
their  own  futures;  among  them  an¬ 
ger  and  hatred  are  likely  only  to  sim¬ 
mer  quietly,  if  these  emotions  be¬ 
come  conscious  at  all.  But  among 
people  whose  confidence  is  low  and 
whose  memories  are  long  enough  to 
recall  ancient  grievances,  relative 
strangers  can  quickly  learn  to  mis¬ 
trust  and  even  to  hate  one  another. 
These  latter  emotions  are  the  more 
likely  to  disrupt  the  fragile  discourse 
of  work  or  the  marketplace,  of  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  state  and  even  in  church, 
when  our  language  and  our  rites  fail 
to  enable  us  to  come  to  judgment. 

The  day  may  come  when  we  see 
as  relatively  mild  the  widespread 
disruption  of  social  patterns  in  the 
United  States  during  recent  years  in 
the  1960s.  To  be  sure,  political  dissi¬ 
dents  interrupted  courtroom  ritual 
with  disrespectful  forms  of  address 
or  by  chanting  Om.  Civil  disobedi¬ 
ence  challenged  the  sacredness  of  the 
flag  and  of  patriotic  rites.  The  coun¬ 
terculture  took  liberties  with  gram¬ 
mar  and  syntax — linguistic  institu¬ 
tions  already  under  strain  from 
administrative  and  technological 
neologisms.  Even  rituals  of  greeting 
and  forms  of  address  were  ignored 
and  challenged  in  the  classroom,  on 
the  street,  and  even  within  the  fam¬ 
ily  where  patterns  of  domination  by 
the  older  generation  and  by  males 
faced  challenges  from  women  and 
the  young.  Next  time,  however, 


these  emotions  may  destroy  the  so¬ 
cial  fabric  beyond  repair. 

When  educational  curricula  cease 
to  offer  a  course  to  follow  and  be¬ 
come  a  set  of  options,  the  succession 
of  work  and  play  becomes  problem¬ 
atical.  Too  many  choices  and  too  few 
requirements  make  any  achieve¬ 
ment  suspect;  one  never  knows 
when  one  has  done  enough  or  what 
one  has  accomplished.  So  long  as  in¬ 
dividuals  go  quietly  from  work  to 
play,  job  to  job,  and  course  to  course, 
their  underlying  doubt  and  anger  at 
facing  a  bewildering  array  of  mean¬ 
ingless  or  hopeless  choices  need  not 
trouble  the  public  agenda.  That  hos¬ 
tility  may  never  achieve  public  im¬ 
portance  and  may  become  merely  a 
chronic,  widespread  disenchantment 
of  the  sort  described  by  Lasch  as 
“narcissism.” 

Certainly  in  America  there  is  a 
famine  of  rite  and  rhetoric  for  re¬ 
pentance  at  the  level  of  the  nation; 
no  wonder  that  some  groups  still  ap¬ 
parently  wish  that  America  could 
rid  itself  of  certain  impure  elements 
in  the  body  politic,  perhaps  through 
a  final  and  violent  confrontation. 
The  nation  has  reason  to  fear  the  re¬ 
venge  of  those  it  has  wished  to  elim¬ 
inate  from  its  social  obligations  or 
has  maimed  in  battle  for  unworthy 
ends.  Vengeance  only  belongs  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  Lord  when  the  past  can 
be  completed  and  finished,  done 
with  and  undone:  transfigured  once 
and  for  all. 

There  are  indeed  sins  which  re¬ 
quire  collective  expression:  remorse 
over  self-deception  and  repentance 
for  the  sin  of  unbelief.  The  last  few 
decades  have  been  especially  ruthless 
to  national  illusions,  and  nations 
have  been  extraordinarily  ruthless  in 
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their  demand  for  power  and  glory  in  test,  a  final  test.  If  there  is  a  level  at 
the  present  rather  than  in  some  dis-  which  the  collective  expression  of 
tant  future  which  is  the  object  of  guilt  and  remorse  is  most  necessary 
faith  alone.  Now  nations  may  be  and  least  lively,  however,  it  is  the  na- 
tempted  to  panic  and  to  take  divine  tion  itself, 
judgment  into  their  own  hands  in  a 


Learning  and  Teaching 
in  the  Spirit 

by  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff 


The  word  “spirituality”  is  not 
often  spoken  by  Protestants, 
while  the  word  “spiritual”  may 
mean  anything  from  ethereality  to 
an  ethnic  religious  song.  Yet  the 
range  of  experiences  that  it  connotes 
in  other  contexts  is  not  unfamiliar. 
Currents  of  quietism  and  pietism  are 
strong  and  deep.  Exotic  as  it  may 
seem,  much  is  known  of  the  mystic 
experience.1  Worship,  prayer,  and 
the  devotional  life  are  staples  in  the 
Christian  life. 

When  discussion  among  Protes¬ 
tant  religious  educators  turns  to 
questions  of  the  nature  and  aims  of 
the  enterprise,  it  becomes  evident 
that  varieties  of  personal  religious 
experience  influence  the  debate  as 
much  as  any  other  factors.  While  not 
always  overtly  expressed,  they  lie 
back  of  such  questions  as  whether 
“religion  is  taught  or  caught”  and 

'  Anne  Fremantle,  in  The  Protestant  Mys¬ 
tics  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
1964),  identifies  among  well-known  Protes¬ 
tants  sixty-three,  selections  from  whose  writ¬ 
ings  she  includes  in  her  anthology.  With  an 
introduction  by  W.  H.  Auden,  it  runs  from 
Martin  Luther  to  the  present,  and  includes 
theologians,  philosophers,  pastors,  reform¬ 
ers,  artists,  poets,  and  statesmen. 


An  alumnus  of  New  Yorl{  University, 
Dr.  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff  is  both  Thomas 
W.  Synott  Professor  of  Christian  Education 
Emeritus  and  the  Director  Emeritus  of  the 
Summer  School  at  Princeton  Seminary.  In 
addition  to  his  many  academic  posts,  he  has 
served  the  National  Council  of  Churches  as 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Research  and  Survey,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  International  Affairs  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  as  a  consultant  on  youth  study, 
curriculum  study,  and  the  Cooperative 
Curriculum  Project.  Dr.  Wyckoff  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  eight  boobs,  and  has  compiled  an  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography  on  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion. 

the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
teaching-learning  event.  Because 
our  personal  experience  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  so  profoundly  affects  the  ways  we 
learn  and  teach,  this  chapter  begins 
with  a  brief  account  of  some  high¬ 
lights  in  my  own  religious  and  spir¬ 
itual  development.  The  second  deals 
with  the  spiritual  in  education  (and 
its  place  in  the  teaching  of  religious 
education),  while  the  third  identifies 
some  of  the  elements  in  spirituality 
that  are  important  and  available  to 
the  Christian  teacher. 

Finding  a  Way 

While  not  systematically  autobio¬ 
graphical,  this  section  traces  some  of 
the  experiences,  distinctions,  and 
formulations  that  have  given  depth, 
meaning,  and  focus  to  my  life  and 
work  as  a  religious  educator. 

Basic  is  an  insatiable  curiosity  and 
a  need  to  explore.  Having  explored, 
one  has  to  analyze  and  understand. 
All  the  time,  participation  is  deep¬ 
ening  and  commitment  is  taking 
hold.2  Thus,  having  been  a  part  of 

1  Commitment  also  has  the  element  of  loy¬ 
alty.  Josiah  Royce’s  use  of  the  term  to  express 
the  heart  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  ap- 
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the  worshiping  family  and  congre¬ 
gation  as  a  child  and  young  person, 
having  learned  to  pray  and  to  con¬ 
duct  worship,  there  were  questions 
of  context,  reality,  and  meaning. 

Clarification  on  some  of  the  issues 
came  with  the  study  of  James  Bissett 
Pratt’s  The  Religious  Consciousness ,* * 3 
Two  distinctions  of  Pratt’s  were  par¬ 
ticularly  striking.  One  was  that  be¬ 
tween  objective  and  subjective  wor¬ 
ship,  as  he  spoke  of  “two  types  . . . 
one  of  which  aims  at  making  some 
kind  of  effect  upon  the  Deity  or  in 
some  way  communicating  with  him, 
while  the  other  seeks  only  to  induce 
some  desired  mood  or  belief  or  atti¬ 
tude  in  the  mind  of  the  worshiper.”4 
The  former  is  “objective”;  the  latter 
is  “subjective.”  The  church  of  my 
childhood  had  a  Calvinist  back¬ 
ground,  diluted  by  the  evangelical 
piety  of  the  revivals  and  the  gospel 
song.  The  church  of  my  youth  also 
had  a  Calvinist  heritage,  somewhat 
transformed  by  the  liberal  spirit  and 
the  motivation  of  the  social  gospel. 
Both  were  warm,  nurturing  centers 
of  fellowship,  in  which  I  felt  at  home 
and  to  which  I  was  drawn  to  give  my 
loyalty.  Working  through  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  all  that  was  going  on,  what 
was  happening  not  only  in  the 
church,  but  at  home,  in  school,  and 
in  society,  Pratt’s  distinction  helped. 
While  worship  could  not  but  have 
subjective  meaning,  catching  up  all 

peals  to  me.  See  his  The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty 

(New  York:  Macmillan,  1908). 

3  James  Bissett  Pratt,  The  Religious  Con¬ 
sciousness  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1920). 
Pratt  was  in  the  tradition  of  Edwin  D.  Star- 
buck,  George  Albert  Coe,  and  William 
James,  but  his  particular  bent  in  philosophy, 
and  his  definition  of  religious  experience, 
gave  him  more  pertinence  and  authority  for 
me  in  this  matter  than  the  other  three. 

4  Pratt,  p.  290. 


of  feeling  and  thought,  life  and 
work,  it  was  primarily  objective. 
Worship  did  not  center  on  me  and 
what  was  happening  within  me;  it 
centered  on  God.  It  was  an  act  of 
coming  to  him,  in  the  company  of 
other  members  of  his  community,  in 
an  act  of  listening  and  serving. 

The  other  important  distinction 
was  between  mild  and  extreme  mys¬ 
ticism. 

...  If  we  examine  even  superfi¬ 
cially  the  cases  of  religious  mysti¬ 
cism  they  fall  of  themselves  into 
two  quite  distinct  types,  which  in¬ 
deed  blend  into  each  other  but  are 
in  principle  quite  distinguishable, 
and  thus  form  a  classification 
which  is  both  natural  and  illumi¬ 
nating.  The  two  classes  I  have  in 
mind  might  be  called  the  mild 
and  the  extreme  types.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  commonplace  and  easily 
overlooked,  it  is  to  be  found 
among  perfectly  normal  persons, 
and  is  never  carried  to  extremes. 
The  other  type  is  usually  so  strik¬ 
ing  in  its  intensity  and  its  effects 
that  it  attracts  notice  and  is  regu¬ 
larly  regarded  as  a  sign  either  of 
supernatural  visitation  or  of  a 
pathological  condition.  ...  In 
these  more  intense  cases  of  mysti¬ 
cism  the  simple  “sense  of  a  Be¬ 
yond”  develops  into  the  ecstasy 
and  the  vision.5 

The  sense  of  the  reality  of  God, 
making  prayer  and  worship  possible 
and  necessary,  then  had  a  name — 
mysticism.  But  my  experience  of 
God  was  not  extreme  nor  ecstatic;  it 
was  pervasive,  steady,  and  abiding.  I 
could  then  know  myself  as  a  mild 
mystic. 


5  Pratt,  pp.  338-39. 
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These  distinctions  give  the  act  of 
worship  its  setting,  character,  and 
form.  The  communal  meeting  with 
God  has  three  movements.  First,  we 
are  called  into  the  presence  of  God. 
He  meets  us  where  we  are  and  in¬ 
vites  us,  indeed  requires  us,  to  come 
together  in  his  presence.  In  our  own 
setting,  and  recurrently,  we  share 
the  vision  of  the  prophet,  “I  saw  the 
Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and 
lifted  up;  and  his  train  filled  the  tem¬ 
ple.”6  We,  too,  sing  the  chorus  of  his 
messengers: 

Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of 
hosts; 

the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory. 

Confession  takes  place:  “Woe  is  me! 
For  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and 
I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of 
unclean  lips.”  Confession  is  particu¬ 
larly  poignant  in  this  setting,  “for  my 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of 
hosts.”  And  there  is  cleansing,  as  a 
burning  coal  from  the  altar  is 
touched  to  the  lips  by  one  of  the  mes¬ 
sengers:  “Your  guilt  is  taken  away, 
and  your  sin  forgiven.”  Is  worship  a 
personal  or  a  social  act,  then?  A  very 
personal  thing  happens,  but  in  the 
company  of  God’s  people,  the  partic¬ 
ipants  always  being  three — God,  the 
company,  and  the  person — or  four, 
if  there  is  a  consciousness  of  God’s 
train  as  well. 

6  The  biblical  passages  are  from  Isaiah  6:  i  - 
8.  This  definitive  account  of  the  movements 
in  the  act  of  worship  takes  place,  of  course,  in 
an  unfamiliar  setting.  When  we  read  it,  as 
with  so  many  other  biblical  scenes,  we  put 
ourselves  in  that  setting  to  the  extent  that  we 
can,  and  share  in  the  experience  there.  Then 
we  transpose  the  experience  into  our  own 
setting.  Thus  relevance  is  achieved,  and  in¬ 
tegrity  and  authenticity  are  maintained. 


Second,  we  serve  in  the  presence 
of  God.  The  service  performed  by 
the  minister7  includes  the  reading  of 
scripture,  its  interpretation  to  this 
people  at  this  time  as  the  Word  of 
God  to  them,  prayer  with  them  and 
on  their  behalf,  and  the  design  and 
content  of  the  event.  The  whole 
event,  prayer,  and  the  sermon  are  of¬ 
fered  to  God.  The  people  respond 
with  scripture,  prayer,  and  song, 
again  as  an  offering  to  God.  The 
musicians  have  the  difficult  role  of 
assisting  in  that  response  in  ways 
that  are  necessary  and  appropriate, 
but  too  technically  difficult  tor  the 
ordinary  worshiper  (although  in 
many  churches  congregational  sing¬ 
ing  has  attained  an  almost  profes¬ 
sional  quality).  Thus  the  musicians’ 
service  is  in  response  to  the  minister, 

7  “Minister”  is  a  symbolic  title.  A  minister 
“acts  for  another  as  his  agent  and  carrying 
out  his  orders  or  designs”  (New  World  Dic¬ 
tionary)  and  “gives  attendance  or  service; 
furnishes  necessaries  or  supplies  wants” 
(Punk,  and  Wagnalls).  In  The  Constitution  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  (1914) 
that  my  grandfather  used  as  a  ruling  elder, 
the  “names  expressive  of  the  various  duting 
associated  with  the  pastoral  office”  were 
spelled  out: 

As  he  has  the  oversight  of  the  flock  of 
Christ,  he  is  termed  bishop.  As  he  feeds 
them  with  spiritual  food,  he  is  termed 
pastor.  As  he  serves  Christ  in  his  church, 
he  is  termed  minister.  As  it  is  his  duty  to 
be  grave  and  prudent,  and  an  example  of 
the  flock,  and  to  govern  well  in  the  house 
and  kingdom  of  Christ,  he  is  termed 
presbyter  or  elder.  As  he  is  the  messenger 
of  God,  he  is  termed  the  angel  of  the 
church.  As  he  is  sent  to  declare  the  will  of 
God  to  sinners,  and  to  beseech  them  to  be 
reconciled  to  God  through  Christ,  he  is 
termed  ambassador.  And,  as  he  dispenses 
the  manifold  grace  of  God,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nances  instituted  by  Christ,  he  is  termed 
steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God  (Form  of 
Government ,  Chapter  IV,  pp.  356-57). 
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and  offered  to  God  on  behalf  of  the 
people. 

Third,  we  go  out  to  serve  God. 
Having  heard  his  Word,  having 
served  him  as  he  requires,  having  of¬ 
fered  ourselves  to  him  anew  (re¬ 
sponding  to  his  call — our  “voca¬ 
tion” — in  the  dedication  of  time, 
talents,  and  substance  to  his  service), 
and  having  received  his  blessing,  we 
move  into  the  world  in  mission. 
“  ‘Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will 
go  for  us?’  Then  I  said,  ‘Here  am  I! 
Send  me.’  ” 

There  is  no  problem  of  privatism. 
An  inescapable  implication  of  being 
Christian  is  being  in  mission,  having 
one’s  own  particular  vocation  within 
the  shared  mission  of  God’s  people 
in  the  world.  Mission  is  a  matter  of 
sharing  the  faith  in  faithfulness,  by 
meeting  the  needs  of  others.  Those 
needs  are  global  in  scope,  including  a 
host  of  controversial  social  problems. 
Personal  vocation  always  has  its  fo¬ 
cus  in  mission,  and  partakes  of  a  dy¬ 
namic  personal  and  social  integrity. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  mission  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  God  we  worship  and  with 
whom  we  pray. 

The  devotional  life  presented 
problems  until  Thomas  R.  Kelly’s 
guidance  showed  what  it  could  be.8 
Devotional  practices  that  were  urged 
on  me  seemed  artificial  and  alien,  as 
if  I  had  to  primp  to  meet  and  serve 
God.  They  tended  to  be  subjectively 
moralistic.  Because  one  fell  short, 
one  needed  to  engage  in  exercises 
that  would  stiffen  the  character,  so  I 
might  be  unswervingly  good  and 
unremittingly  useful.  Devotional  lit¬ 
erature  invited  me  to  think  and  say 

8  Thomas  R.  Kelly,  A  Testament  of  Devo¬ 
tion  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1941). 


things  that  simply  did  not  ring  true, 
and  to  do  things  that  seemed  silly. 
The  whole  thing  was  contrived,  list¬ 
less,  pointless,  and  boring,  while 
prayer  and  worship  were  real  and  vi¬ 
tal. 

Even  after  the  permanently  tell¬ 
ing  experience  of  being  brought  into 
the  presence  of  God,9  and  having 
been  urged  to  read  and  use  Brother 
Lawrence’s  The  Practice  of  the  Pres¬ 
ence  of  God,10  I  could  not  get  into  it. 
I  could  practice  the  presence  of  God, 
and  had  to,  in  a  way  that  was  au¬ 
thentic  lor  me,  but  I  did  not  find  him 
to  be  ol  much  help. 

The  guidance  from  Kelly  came  in 
reading  his  essay  on  “The  Light 
Within.”  These  are  the  crucial  pas¬ 
sages: 

There  is  a  way  of  ordering  our 
mental  life  on  more  than  one  level 
at  once.  On  one  level  we  may  be 
thinking,  discussing,  seeing,  cal¬ 
culating,  meeting  all  the  demands 
of  external  affairs.  But  deep 
within,  behind  the  scenes,  at  a 
profounder  level,  we  may  also  be 
in  prayer  and  adoration,  song  and 
worship  and  a  gentle  receptive¬ 
ness  to  divine  breathings.  . .  . 

Between  the  two  levels  is  fruit¬ 
ful  interplay,  but  ever  the  accent 
must  be  upon  the  lower  level, 
where  the  soul  ever  dwells  in  the 

9  The  story  of  this  experience  is  told  briefly 
in  my  chapter,  “From  Practice  to  Theory — 
and  Back  Again,”  in  Marlene  Mayr  (ed.), 
Modem  Masters  of  Religious  Education  (Bir¬ 
mingham,  Alabama:  Religious  Education 
Press,  1983),  p.  92. 

10  Recently,  I  have  come  across  a  version  of 
The  Practice  of  the  Presence  of  God  that  might 
have  been  of  more  help.  It  is  edited  and  par¬ 
aphrased  by  Donald  E.  Demaray  (Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan:  Baker  Book  House,  1975). 
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presence  of  the  Holy  One.  For  the 
religious  man  is  forever  bringing 
all  affairs  of  the  first  level  down 
into  the  Light,  holding  them 
there  in  the  Presence,  reseeing 
them  and  the  whole  world  of  men 
and  things  in  a  new  and  overturn¬ 
ing  way,  and  responding  to  them 
in  spontaneous,  incisive,  and  sim¬ 
ple  wrays  of  love  and  faith.  Facts 
remain  facts,  when  brought  into 
the  Presence  in  the  deeper  level, 
but  their  value,  their  significance, 
is  wholly  realigned." 

There  is  nothing  artificial,  alien,  or 
boring  about  this.  It  is  fresh,  living, 
and  real.  The  meeting  with  God  is  at 
both  levels,  but  the  meeting  at  the 
profounder  level  is  definitive.  The 
devotional  life  is  lived  at  both  levels 
in  faithfulness,  but  the  source  of  the 
devotional  life  is  in  the  depths. 

Kelly  recommends  some  special 
exercises  and  formulae  that  have 
been  impossible  for  me,  but  gradu¬ 
ally  I  have  discovered  some  for  my¬ 
self,  practices  that  help  to  keep  life 
trained  on  God  and  his  will.  The 
main  exercise  is  that  of  reading  and 
interpreting  the  Bible  as  the  story  of 
God’s  presence  and  work  in  our 
midst,  a  way  of  looking  at  history 
that  links  past,  present,  and  future. 
The  formulae  that  I  use  I  forbear  to 
share,  because  they  are  my  own  and 
because  the  process  of  their  discov¬ 
ery  has  been  much  more  important 
than  the  words  themselves.  Further¬ 
more,  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
strike  others  as  just  as  useless  to 
them  as  other  people’s  have  been  to 
me. 

This  is  not  always  the  case,  how- 
"  Kel|y-  PP-  35-36- 


ever.  Nels  F.  S.  Ferre  often  opened 
his  classes  with  a  form  of  a  classic 
prayer: 

Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come. 

Come  as  the  fire  and  burn. 

Come  as  the  wind  and  cleanse. 

Come  as  the  light  and  reveal. 
Convict, 

Convert, 

Consecrate, 

Until  we  are  wholly  thine. 

Amen. 

As  Ferre  prayed,  the  prayer  was 
ours,  and  utterly  real.  So  much  so 
that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  use  it  my¬ 
self  in  similar  circumstances. 

Such  is  the  spiritual  life  that  the 
sense  of  the  presence,  the  ability  to 
pray  and  to  worship,  and  thus  the 
power  to  engage  in  mission,  ebb  and 
How.  Very  recently,  when  1  had  for 
some  time  been  in  “the  valley  of  the 
shadow,”  I  took  Kelly’s  book  with 
me  on  a  trip.  As  I  read,  it  was  dead, 
unconvincing,  and  useless.  I  felt  put 
off  by  his  breathless  zeal  and  his  un¬ 
failing  resilience.  I  told  my  wife  that 
I  had  simply  brought  the  wrong 
thing  to  read.  I  looked  around  for  an 
Agatha  Christie,  knowing  perfectly 
well  that  I  would  be  even  more 
bored,  that  such  escape  would  only 
deepen  my  alienation  and  depres¬ 
sion.  Dogged,  persistent  faithfulness 
is  all  that  I  know  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  so  I  read  on.  Previously,  I 
had  not  paid  too  much  attention  to 
his  concluding  essay,  “On  the  Sim¬ 
plification  of  Life.”  But  as  I  plodded 
through  it,  I  heard  him  speak  again 
of  the  life  “hid  with  Christ  in 
God.”12  I  knew  what  he  meant — life 

12  Kelly,  p.  i22. 
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on  the  two  levels,  the  upper  level 
kept  steady  and  pointed  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  lower.  The  disconnected¬ 
ness  that  I  had  been  experiencing  be¬ 
gan  to  heal.  Then  he  said: 

Now  out  from  such  a  holy  Center 
come  the  commissions  ol  life.  Our 
fellowship  with  God  issues  in 
world  concern. . .  .  But  in  our  love 
for  people  are  we  to  be  excitedly 
hurried,  sweeping  all  men  and 
tasks  into  our  loving  concern? 
No,  that  is  God’s  function.  But 
He,  working  within  us,  portions 
out  His  vast  concern  into  bundles, 
and  lays  on  each  of  us  our  portion. 
These  become  our  tasks.'3 

My  reaction  now  is,  “Of  course!  I 
knew  it  all  the  time.”  But  that  morn¬ 
ing  the  words  he  spoke  reawakened 
the  human  spirit  to  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  correct  and  energize. 
Lite  at  both  levels  was  possible 
again. 

The  exercises  of  Bible  reading  and 
prayer  complement  work  and  wor¬ 
ship.  Bible  reading  and  prayer  are 
elements  in  faithfulness  at  Kelly’s 
lower  level.  Work  is  faithfulness  at 
the  upper  level.  Worship  partakes  of 
both  levels.  It  occurs  at  the  upper 
level,  but  could  not  take  place  unless 
it  welled  up  from  the  lower.  Thus 
the  private,  the  corporate,  and  the 
public  are  brought  together. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the 
sources  of  spirituality  is  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  means  of  grace,  those 
characteristic  acts  of  ours  through 
which  God  communicates  his  love. 
The  statement  of  the  means  of  grace 
with  which  I  have  lived  is  that  of  my 
particular  tradition: 

13  Kelly,  pp.  122-23. 


The  grace  of  faith,  whereby  the 
elect  are  enabled  to  believe  to  the 
saving  of  their  souls,  is  the  work 
of  Christ  in  their  hearts;  and  is  or¬ 
dinarily  wrought  by  the  ministry 
of  the  Word:  by  which  also,  and 
by  the  administration  of  the  sac¬ 
raments,  and  prayer,  it  is  in¬ 
creased  and  strengthened.'4 

The  ways  in  which  such  a  concept 
and  practice  of  spirituality  relates  to 
my  ways  of  doing  things  as  a  reli¬ 
gious  educator  and  as  a  person  who 
trains  religious  educators  is  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  next  section.  In  my 
case  it  hinges  on  the  statement  of  the 
objective  of  Christian  education  to 
which  I  contributed,  that  I  have 
made  my  own,  and  by  which  my 
work  has  been  guided: 

The  objective  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  help  persons  to  be  aware 
of  God’s  self-disclosure  and  seek¬ 
ing  love  in  fesus  Christ  and  to  re¬ 
spond  in  faith  and  love — to  the 
end  that  they  may  know  who  they 
are  and  what  their  human  situa¬ 
tion  means,  grow  as  children  of 
God  rooted  in  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  live  in  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  every  relationship,  fulfill  their 
common  discipleship  in  the 
world,  and  abide  in  the  Christian 
hope.'5 

The  Spiritual  in  Education 

The  essential  points  in  the  fore¬ 
going  section  may  be  summarized  in 

Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  XIV,  I. 
'’From  the  Objective  of  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Senior  High  Young  People  (New 
York:  National  Council  of  Churches,  1958). 
I  use  the  original  form,  which  I  consider  to 
be  superior  theologically  and  functionally  to 
later  versions.  The  one  change  that  I  have 
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a  less  personal  way.  Worship  is  of  a 
God  who  is  there,  inviting  and  call¬ 
ing  into  service.  It  is  therefore  objec¬ 
tive,  though  with  important  subjec¬ 
tive  concomitants.  A  mild  mysticism 
is  possible  in  which  there  is  a  clear 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God.  This 
sense  of  the  presence  makes  worship, 
prayer,  and  the  devotional  life  possi¬ 
ble.  The  devotional  life  is  lived  on 
two  levels  at  once,  an  upper  level  in 
which  life’s  ordinary  affairs  are  pur¬ 
sued,  and  a  lower  level  where  one  is 
in  the  presence  of  God.  Assisted  by 
the  means  of  grace,  which  help  to 
link  the  two  levels,  the  devotional 
life,  even  though  it  has  its  ups  and 
downs,  its  comings  and  goings,  is 
continuous,  not  spasmodic.  Faithful¬ 
ness  is  characteristic  of  life  on  both 
levels,  faithfulness  to  the  “breathings 
of  the  Spirit”  on  the  lower,  and 
faithfulness  in  vocation  and  mission 
on  the  upper. 

To  state  the  objective  of  Christian 
education,  as  has  been  done,  points 
to  the  close  connection  between  the 
spiritual  life  and  the  work  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  educator.  At  the  heart  of  the 
learning  act  are  awareness  and  re¬ 
sponse,  which  are  also  characteristic 
of  the  spiritual  life.  As  awareness 
deepens  and  response  becomes  more 
mature,  the  possibility  of  living  in 
the  Spirit  of  God  opens,  fed  through 
the  roots  of  growing  experience  in 
the  Christian  community.  Orienta¬ 
tion  to  self  and  world,  faithful  disci- 
pleship,  and  the  perspective  of  the 
Christian  hope  follow.  Since  the 
teacher  is  first  of  all  a  learner,  the 
pursuit  of  the  objective  is  for  the  re¬ 


made,  which  in  no  way  changes  the  sense  of 
the  statement,  is  to  substitute  “children”  for 
“sons.” 


ligious  educator  a  process  of  learning 
in  the  Spirit.  As  that  learning  takes 
place,  the  spiritual  life  deepens,  and 
its  dynamics  may  be  examined.  The 
clues  are  then  at  hand  for  teaching, 
which  is  the  guidance  of  learning. 

The  Spiritual  Life  and  the  Aesthetic 

Some  years  ago,  American  edu¬ 
cation  experienced  a  surge  of  interest 
in  what  were  called  “moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  values.”'6  Since  sectarian  reli¬ 
gion  was  not  appropriate  for  the 
public  schools,  some  substitute  had 
to  be  devised  in  order  that  the 
schools  might  fulfill  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  such  ends  as  character 
building  and  public  morality.  The 
“moral  values”  side  was  pretty  clear, 
but  “spiritual  values”  were  puzzling. 
My  own  puzzlement  was  somewhat 
allayed  when  it  dawned  on  me  that 
what  was  meant  was  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  aesthetic  sensitivities,  and 
that  the  scope  of  interest  included  lit¬ 
erature,  art,  music,  drama,  and 
dance.  Spiritual  awareness  in  a  ge¬ 
neric  sense  was  then  tied  to  experi¬ 
ences  of  aesthetic  growth. 

While  such  values,  even  when 
specifically  religious  references  were 
included,  seem  somehow  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  acceptable  in  a  non-sectarian 
context  (as  when  a  high  school  choir 
sings  Bach’s  Magnificat),  they  are 
even  more  at  home  in  religious  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  strange,  when  religious 

16  The  focus  was  a  national  study  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  book,  Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  m 
the  Public  Schools  (Washington,  DC:  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission,  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  1951).  The  philosophical 
prototype  for  values  as  substitutes  for  reli¬ 
gion  is  John  Dewey’s  A  Common  Faith  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1934).  It  was 
from  this  emphasis  that  “values  clarification” 
sprang. 
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education  characteristically  makes 
use  of  the  arts,  that  so  little  critical 
work  has  been  done  on  the  dynamics 
of  art  in  the  process,  so  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  criteria  for  its  selec¬ 
tion  and  use,  and  so  much  that  is  rel¬ 
atively  worthless  and  sentimental  is 
allowed  to  dominate.  Of  course,  its 
quality  and  use  vary,  with  music 
probably  receiving  the  greatest  criti¬ 
cal  attention.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done,  since  the  arts  function,  among 
other  means,  as  channels  for  spirit¬ 
ual  sensitivity: 

Serious  art  traps  us  into  occasions 
for  deepening  our  perception  of 
reality,  widening  our  experience 
and  empathy  for  people,  and  en¬ 
gaging  our  faith  with  the  difficult 
moral  issues  of  the  age.'7 

F.  David  Martin  isolates  three  ele¬ 
ments  as  the  nucleus  of  the  religious 
experience:  “i)  uneasy  awareness  of 
the  limitations  of  man’s  moral  or 
theoretical  powers,  especially  when 
reality  is  restricted  to  what  can  be 
known  primarily  by  means  of  sen¬ 
sation;  2)  awe-full  awareness  of  a 
further  reality — beyond  or  behind 
or  within;  3)  conviction  that  partici¬ 
pation  with  this  further  reality  is  of 
supreme  importance.”'8  Further,  re¬ 
ligion  is  characterized  by  feelings 
like  ultimate  concern,  reverence,  and 
peace,  together  with  such  forms  of 
expression  as  the  theoretical  (formu¬ 
lations  of  belief),  the  practical  (ritual, 

17  From  a  review  of  “Save  the  Tiger”  in 
Spectrum  (New  York:  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Development,  National  Council  of 
Churches,  1973). 

18  F.  David  Martin,  Art  and  the  Religious 
Experience:  The  “Language”  of  the  Sacred 
(Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania:  Bucknell  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1972),  p.  26. 


cult,  and  worship),  and  the  sociolog¬ 
ical  (institutions).  But  the  grounds 
for  such  feelings  and  forms  of 
expression  are  to  be  found  in  the  aes¬ 
thetic: 

The  awareness  of  these  empirical 
grounds  is  made  possible  through 
a  particular  kind  ol  aesthetic  ex¬ 
perience — what  I  shall  call  a 
“participative  experience.”  In  the 
participative  experience  self-con¬ 
sciousness  is  lost  and  we  become 
completely  absorbed  in  the  em¬ 
pirical  grounds.  Through  this 
participation  we  have  our  only  di¬ 
rect  access  to  “a  further  reality.” 
Indeed,  without  the  participative 
experience  the  religious  experi¬ 
ence  is  impossible.  A  deeply  felt 
participative  experience,  further¬ 
more,  is  an  awe-full  awareness  of 
this  further  reality,  and  such 
awareness  inevitably  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  belief  in  the  supreme 
importance  of  participating  with 
this  further  reality  and  by  such 
feelings  as  ultimate  concern,  rev¬ 
erence,  and  peace.'9 

Clearly,  however,  the  aesthetic, 
focused  in  the  participative  experi¬ 
ence,  while  providing  the  grounds 
for  the  religious  experience,  is  not 
the  whole  experience.  “A  deeply  felt 
participative  experience,  wedded  to 
some  explicit  cognitive  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  sacred  and  an  ultimate 
moral  commitment  and  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  worship  would  be  a  complete 
religious  experience.”20 

The  steps  through  which  the  aes¬ 
thetic  moves  from  the  secular 
through  to  the  complete  religious  ex¬ 
's  Martin,  pp.  26-27. 

20  Martin,  p.  27. 
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perience  are  analyzed  in  Heidegger- 
ian  terms: 

An  experience  in  which  only 
beings  come  to  explicit  conscious¬ 
ness  is  ontical  or  secular.  An  ex¬ 
perience  in  which  Bemg-as-im- 
manent  also  comes  to  explicit 
awareness  enters  the  ontological 
or  religious  dimension,  but  it  is 
not  religious.  When  there  is  an 
awe-lull  awareness  of  Being-as- 
immanent,  then  Being-as -transcen¬ 
dental  is  more  or  less  vaguely  sug¬ 
gested  as  the  source  of  this 
experience.  This  experience  is  im¬ 
plicitly  religious.  When,  further¬ 
more,  there  is  an  explicit  aware¬ 
ness  of  Being-as -transcendental, 
the  experience  is  explicitly  reli¬ 
gious  in  the  narrow  sense.  If,  fi¬ 
nally,  theoretical,  practical,  and 
sociological  forms  of  expression 
are  involved  with  this  explicit 
awareness  of  Being-as-transcen- 
dental,  then  this  experience  is  re¬ 
ligious  in  the  broad  sense.21 

These  steps  indicate  an  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  that  fuses  with 
the  other  elements  at  the  point  of 
completion.  Justification  for  the  use 
of  the  term  “spiritual”  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
“ Being  in  sensible  reality  is  experi¬ 
enced  as  a  presence  rather  than  being 
inferred  and  reified  from  sense 
data.”22  Or  as  Martin  puts  it  else¬ 
where,  “The  thing  thinks  in  me.”23 

No  summary  can  do  justice  to 
Martin’s  subtle  analysis  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  experience  through  music, 
painting,  literature,  and  architec- 

21  Martin,  pp.  34-35. 

22  Martin,  p.  42. 

23  Martin,  p.  90. 


ture.  In  brief,  however,  he  sees  the 
possibility  of  the  experience  of  Being 
in  music  as  a  presence  anticipatory  of 
the  future,  in  painting  as  an  imme¬ 
diate  presence,  in  literature  as  a  pres¬ 
ence  drawing  in  the  past,  and  in  ar¬ 
chitecture  as  a  presence  experienced 
as  the  creation  of  a  space  that  repre¬ 
sents  ultimate  meaning  in  some  way. 
In  all  cases,  the  experience  can  be 
merely  ontic,  or  it  may  reach  the 
level  of  Being-as-transcendent .  “The 
subjective  aim  of  every  experience  is 
beauty.  .  . .  The  lure  of  beauty  is 
embedded  in  reality  as  the  persua¬ 
sion  of  God.”24 

The  Arts  in  Religious  Education 

After  many  years  of  preparation,  I 
instituted  a  seminary  course  on  the 
arts  in  Christian  education,  in  which 
I  included  experiences  in  literature, 
painting,  music,  drama,  and  dance. 
Most  such  courses,  I  am  afraid,  con¬ 
sist  of  training  in  the  use  of  finger 
painting,  clay  modelling,  storytell¬ 
ing,  and  creative  dramatics  for  chil¬ 
dren,  on  the  theory  that  expressive 
and  creative  activities  are  attractive 
to  and  healthy  for  them.  They  do  not 
get  very  far  with  teachers-in-train- 
ing,  in  assisting  them  with  partici¬ 
pative  experiences  of  their  own. 
Working  from  concepts  like  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  I  wanted  this  course,  by  con¬ 
trast,  to  provide  experiences  with  the 
arts  for  the  seminary  students  them¬ 
selves,  by  which  their  religious  ex¬ 
perience  might  be  enriched,  their 
spiritual  sensitivities  expanded,  and 
their  faith  deepened.  I  made  it  clear 
that  the  experiences  were  for  them, 
and  that  if  they  reached  the  point  of 
wanting  to  devise  ways  of  involving 

23  Martin,  pp.  85-86. 
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others,  that  would  be  an  incidental 
bonus.  The  objective  of  Christian 
education  was  the  objective  of  the 
course,  and  it  was  implemented  by 
the  use  of  the  “learning  tasks  model” 
(exploration,  discovery  of  meaning 
and  value,  personal  appropriation  of 
that  meaning  and  value,  and  as¬ 
sumption  of  personal  and  social  re¬ 
sponsibility). 

A  sampling  of  the  experiences 
will  give  some  idea  of  how  the 
course  was  developed.  A  large  pic¬ 
ture  of  Ernst  Barlach’s  “Floating 
Angel”  was  shown.  This  “angel  of 
death”  is  a  life-size  sculpture  of  a 
cloaked  human  form,  head  raised 
and  eyes  closed,  impassive,  floating 
horizontally  (suspended  on  chains 
from  high  above)  over  the  black 
marble  memorial  tablets  to  the  dead 
of  World  Wars  I  and  II,  in  the  An- 
toniterkirche  in  Cologne.  With  just 
enough  comment  to  provide  context, 
we  gazed  at  the  figure,  face-to-face, 
for  a  long  time.  With  long  pauses  for 
spontaneous  responses,  or  for  silent 
reflection,  and  still  looking  at  the  fig¬ 
ure,  I  slowly  introduced  these  ques¬ 
tions: 

What  do  you  want  to  ask  about  it? 

H  ow  do  you  respond  to  it? 

cognitively — What  ideas  does  it 
prompt? 

affectively — What  emotions, 
feelings,  passions,  does  it  prompt  in 
you? 

motor — What  are  you  impelled 
to  do?  How  do  you  find  your  body 
responding  to  it? 

spiritually — What  is  suggested 
that  is  unspoken,  invisible,  ineffable, 
transcendent,  ultimate? 

morally — In  what  ways  does  it 
challenge  you  to  -decision  and  ac¬ 


tion?  To  the  elements,  and  to  the 
whole? 

In  what  sense,  if  any,  are  you  in  the 
presence  of  the  beautiful,  the  true, 
the  spiritual,  the  good? 

What  might  the  artist  say  about  it? 

What  style  is  it?  Does  it  (would  it) 
help  to  know? 

Make  a  statement — any  statement 
that  seems  correct  and  appropri¬ 
ate — about  it. 

During  the  same  session,  slides 
were  shown  of  Barlach’s  drawings  of 
Russian  peasants,  using  a  meditative 
script  designed  to  enhance  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  drawings  and  to  link  their 
pathos  to  the  suffering  of  Christ  on 
the  cross.  With  Barlach’s  drawing  of 
the  suffering  Christ  before  them,  the 
final  words  the  class  heard  were: 

. . .  He  hangs  on  the  cross,  in  final 
solidarity  with  humanity.  With  a 
world  anxious  for  its  future,  liv¬ 
ing  without  a  past.  With  a  world 
governed  by  hunger.  By  hunger 
and  war.  With  a  world  that  dupes 
itself  and  does  not  know  where  to 
go  for  shelter  from  the  storm. 
God  comes  into  the  midst  of  this 
world.  This  world  is  God’s.  The 
lay  of  the  land  is  God’s,  where 
peace  is  possible.  And  justice.  Be¬ 
cause  God  is  present.  Ecce 
homo — see,  God  became  human. 

For  one  session,  we  read  Heinrich 
Boll’s  novella,  The  Bread  of  Those 
Early  Years,25  the  simple  story  of  a 
young  man,  Walter  Fundahl,  in 

25  Heinrich  Boll,  The  Bread  of  Those  Early 
Years  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  1976).  Originally  published  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  1955. 
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postwar  Germany,  without  anything 
but  a  job,  a  room,  raw  memories, 
and  a  perfunctory  tie  to  the  Church, 
who  is  jolted  alive  by  the  arrival  of  a 
girl  from  his  home  town.  Bread  is 
the  central  symbol.  He  buys  and  eats 
it  compulsively.  We  read  and  re¬ 
flected  on  particular  passages,  the  lo¬ 
cales  in  the  story,  particular  people, 
and  then  the  book’s  themes  and  sym¬ 
bols  (time,  colors,  pictures,  death,  the 
new  life,  bread,  value  in  relation  to 
need,  theft  and  atonement,  presents, 
sacraments,  annunciation,  epiphany, 
conversion,  marriage,  food  and 
drink).  We  stopped  to  think  about 
Michael  Novak’s  remark: 

The  point  of  criticism — or  at  least 
one  point — is  to  lead  the  way, 
through  systematic  reflection  on  a 
work,  to  experiences  and  insights 
and  judgments,  and  decisions 
which  affect  the  quality  of  one’s 
life.  The  point  of  literature  is  two¬ 
fold;  it  is  to  satisfy  the  contempla¬ 
tive  instincts  of  the  mind,  but  also 
to  seduce  one  into  an  ever  more 
adequate  liaison  with  life.  ...  A 
book  is  only  black  marks  on  a 
page  until  a  human  being  recre¬ 
ates  it.26 

At  the  end  of  the  session,  we  gath¬ 
ered  around  a  table  on  which  hard 
rolls  were  heaped,  along  with  jars  of 
blood-red  jam.  We  took  the  bread, 
broke  it  open,  smelled  it,  tasted  it, 
daubed  the  jam  on  it,  and  ate  it. 
(“Don’t  be  too  elegant  about  it — 
Fundahl  wasn’t.”)  Finally,  we  read 
John  6:28-35  (“I  am  the  bread  of 
life”)  and  prayed: 

26  Michael  Novak,  introducing  William 
Faulkner’s  A  Fable  (New  York:  Signet  Clas¬ 
sics,  1968),  p.  viii. 


All  things  are  new  by  thy  grace, 
Lord  God,  and  old  things  pass 
away.  Break  our  hold  on  familiar 
things  that  thou  dost  discard,  and 
give  us  forward-looking  courage 
to  reach  toward  wiser  ways.  Lead 
us  beyond  ourselves  to  the  new 
life  promised  in  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  first  and  last,  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  Amen. 

During  another  session,  we 
viewed  the  film  version  of  Brian 
Moore’s  The  Catholics.  Near  the  end 
of  the  present  century,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  in  sensitive  ecu¬ 
menical  discussion  with  the  Bud¬ 
dhists,  but  in  an  isolated  monastery 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland  traditional 
practices  are  being  cultivated,  and 
are  receiving  a  worldwide  response 
that  proves  to  be  an  embarrassment 
to  the  church  at  large  as  it  seeks  to 
modernize  and  become  more  ecu¬ 
menical.  A  young  deputy  of  the  or¬ 
der  is  sent  to  bring  them  into  line. 
The  film  took  us  through  the  pain¬ 
ful,  yet  in  the  long  run  tragically 
beautiful,  encounter  with  the  abbot, 
who  has  secretly  taken  refuge  in 
work  after  a  loss  of  ability  to  pray, 
and  with  the  monks,  who  exhibit 
everything  from  lofty  and  stubborn 
traditionalism,  through  simple  faith, 
to  unbalanced  loyalty. 

After  the  showing,  it  was  clear 
that  we  were  so  moved  that  no  one 
wanted  to  talk,  so  we  put  off  any  dis¬ 
cussion  until  the  following  week.  At 
that  time,  we  shared  reflections.  “I 
empathize  with  the  abbot,  with  the 
deputy,  and  with  the  monks.  1  see 
more  clearly  in  some  of  them  my 
own  struggles  and  convictions  as  a 
Christian.  The  church  is  made  up  of 
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all  kinds:  persons  of  faith;  persons  of 
doubt;  the  naive;  keen  intellects;  id¬ 
iots;  laborers;  innovators;  tradition¬ 
alists;  the  mentally  unbalanced;  the 
stubborn;  the  argumentative;  me¬ 
diators.  ...  I  become  more  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  the  church.  ...  I  have  to 
face  key  issues  and  themes:  ecumen¬ 
ism,  tradition  and  change,  authority, 
integrity,  personal  faith,  the  real 
presence,  doubt,  the  church  and  the 
world,  heresy,  unity,  political  power, 
miracles,  social  action  and  revolu¬ 
tion,  conscience,  sin,  accommoda¬ 
tion,  communication,  worship  and 
prayer  and  the  sacraments,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Christian  life,  contem¬ 
porary  decision  makers,  the  secular 
mind,  expediency  (I  follow  orders, 
but  I  am  wrong  to  tamper  with 
others’  faith),  living  with  decisions, 
power  and  the  powerless,  bureau¬ 
cracy.  .  .  .  My  experience  with  reli¬ 
gious  symbols  is  deepened:  advent 
and  ascension,  fish  and  fishermen, 
the  lamb,  the  rock,  the  storm,  the  de¬ 
scent  into  hell.” 

The  sessions  on  dance,  conducted 
by  Nancy  Wright,  were  almost  to¬ 
tally  experiential.  It  was  simply 
pointed  out  that  in  worship  and  lit¬ 
urgy  we  use  our  bodies  in  free  and 
stylized  ways,  that  children  and 
young  people  spontaneously  use 
bodily  movement  to  express  feelings 
and  ideas,  and  to  create  meaning, 
and  that  these  are,  in  a  basic  sense, 
dance.  Then  the  class  was  led,  beau¬ 
tifully  and  easily,  into  dance  itself. 
Perhaps  no  other  activity  so  demon¬ 
strated  the  way  the  participatory  ex¬ 
perience  effects  complete  absorption 
and  loss  of  self-consciousness.  It  be¬ 
came  quite  necessary  to  pray  in  some 
such  vein  as: 


O  God,  thy  greatest  apostle,  on 
Mars  Hill,  in  the  center  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world’s  art  and  culture,  pro¬ 
claimed  that  in  thee  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  Our  re¬ 
sponse  to  thee  in  love  and  grati¬ 
tude  has  always  been  one  of  life 
and  movement  that  go  to  the 
heart  of  existence.  We  thank  thee 
for  the  grace  of  movement  by 
which  to  come  to  thee  and  to  ex¬ 
press  our  gratitude  and  hope. 
Amen. 

Since  the  sessions  were  designed 
according  to  the  learning  tasks 
model,  I  felt  responsible,  as  a  teacher 
of  teachers,  to  make  this  explicit 
from  time  to  time.  Periodically, 
therefore,  I  used  a  form  of  “queries,” 
which  like  Quaker  queries  might  be 
answered  by  each  person  silently,  or 
might  be  spoken  to,  if  anyone  chose 
to  do  so.  One  form  was  as  follows: 

EXPLORATION 

In  what  ways  did  we  explore? 
With  what  results?  What  explor¬ 
atory  experiences  are  particularly 
appropriate  to  the  arts,  and  to  the 
Christian  with  the  arts? 

DISCOVERY 

What  meanings  emerged?  As 
the  result  of  what  kinds  of  expe¬ 
rience,  activity,  effort? 

What  values  emerged?  As  the 
result  of  what  kinds  of  experi¬ 
ence,  activity,  effort? 

In  what  ways  do  and  can  these 
meanings  and  values  enrich  and 
enhance  the  Christian’s  faith  ex¬ 
perience? 

What  experiences  of  discovery 
are  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
arts,  and  to  the  Christian  with  the 
arts? 
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PERSONAL  APPROPRIATION 

What  options  are  before  us,  as 
Christians  learning  and  growing 
in  faith,  lor  appropriating  or  re¬ 
jecting  these  meanings  and  val¬ 
ues:  How  may  these  options  be 
exercised? 

ASSUMPTION  OF  PERSONAL  AND  SO¬ 
CIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

What  forms  of  individual  and 
corporate  action  are  appropriate 
in  the  arts,  and  to  the  Christian 
with  the  arts?  Which  of  these  are 
we  to  undertake?  In  what  ways? 
With  what  expectations? 

Spiritual  Life  on  the  Campus 

I  am  sure  that  the  richness  of  spir¬ 
itual  life  on  the  campus  is  underesti¬ 
mated.  The  chapel  is  its  center  and 
focus.  But  were  we  to  try  to  fathom 
what  lies  beyond  that,  we  would  be 
led  into  an  endless  exploration  of 
private  Bible  study,  private  prayer, 
dialogical  conversation,  counseling, 
office  conferences,  conversion,  spon¬ 
taneous  meetings  of  spiritual  life  and 
prayer  groups,  stewardship  enter¬ 
prises,  social  action  projects,  evan¬ 
gelism,  witness,  mission,  and  help¬ 
fulness  to  persons  in  need.  The 
teacher  probably  knows  very  little  of 
what  is  really  going  on. 

Yet  the  teacher  brings  to  the  cam¬ 
pus  a  personal  spiritual  life,  and  it 
grows  and  is  enriched  there  by  inter¬ 
change,  both  formal  and  informal. 
Fundamentally,  the  teacher  comes  as 
a  growing  and  learning  Christian, 
nurtured  and  active  in  the  church, 
w'ith  a  particular  vocation,  engaged 
in  mission,  and  making  “diligent  use 
of  the  means  of  grace."27  What  are 

One  of  the  traditional  questions  put  to 
confirmands  is,  “Will  you  make  diligent  use 
of  the  means  of  grace?” 


some  of  the  specific  manifestations? 

First,  the  teacher  is  one  who 
hears,  lives  in  response  to,  and 
teaches  the  Word  of  God.  The  Word 
is  studied  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  both  in  being  attentively  pres¬ 
ent  when  it  is  publicly  proclaimed, 
and  when  it  is  read  and  studied  in 
small  groups  and  privately.  This  is  a 
spiritual  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
task,  for  “we  acknowledge  the  in¬ 
ward  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  be  necessary  for  the  saving 
understanding  of  such  things  as  are 
revealed  in  the  Word.”28 

When  classes  are  so  scheduled 
that  significant  blocks  of  time  are 
available  (as  in  summer  sessions),  1 
have,  from  time  to  time,  invited 
classes  to  engage  in  Bible  study.  A 
passage  is  read.  There  follows  a  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  the  context  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  briefly  developed,  together 
with  whatever  exegetical  work 
needs  to  be  done.  Then  the  class  re¬ 
flects  on  the  passage  personally  and 
in  silence,  letting  the  silence  be  bro¬ 
ken  by  the  offering  of  insights  that 
come  in  a  spontaneous  way. 

Second,  teaching  is  done  in 
awareness  of  the  integral  relation  of 
the  font,  the  table,  and  the  class.  Bap¬ 
tism  is  “a  sign  and  seal  of  ingrafting 
into  [ Christ],  of  remission  of  sins  by 
his  blood,  and  regeneration  by  his 
Spirit;  of  adoption,  and  resurrection 
unto  everlasting  life:  and  whereby 
the  parties  baptized  are  solemnly  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  visible  Church,  and 
enter  into  an  open  and  professed  en¬ 
gagement  to  be  wholly  and  only  the 
Lord’s.”29  Arresting  as  this  is,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  in  the  church,  once 
baptized,  is  that  of  being  passive  on- 

2S  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith ,  I,  VI. 

Westminster  Larger  Catechism ,  answer  to 
question  165. 
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lookers  as  the  sacrament  is  adminis¬ 
tered  to  others.  The  alert  Christian 
teacher  knows  that  passivity  in  this 
event  is  inappropriate,  and  engages 
in  two  sorts  of  activity.  First,  there  is 
the  assumption  by  the  members  of 
the  congregation  of  responsibility, 
along  with  the  parents,  for  bringing 
up  the  child  “in  the  nurture  and  ad¬ 
monition  of  the  Lord.”  Second,  this 
is  an  opportunity  for  engaging  per¬ 
sonally  in  “the  improvement  of  bap¬ 
tism,”  a  process  of  reflecting  upon 
the  meaning  of  our  own  bap¬ 
tism,  evaluating  our  faithfulness, 
strengthening  our  grasp  on  the 
promises  of  grace  and  reconciliation, 
and  renewing  our  sense  of  vocation 
and  mission.30  The  teacher  is  one 
who  comes  to  the  students  with  the 
consciousness  of  mutuality  in  bap¬ 
tism  and  its  improvement. 

The  Lord’s  Supper  is  the  time  of 
our  fellowship  with  Christ  and  our 
fellow  members,  and  of  our  formal 
renewal  together.  It  is  to  be  prepared 
for  by  careful  and  thorough  self-ex¬ 
amination,  which  may  be  done  to¬ 
gether  in  a  preparatory  service.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  elements  is  the  occasion  for 
“spiritual  renewal  and  growth  in 
grace  .  .  .  confirmation  of  union  and 
communion  with  Christ  . .  .  testify¬ 
ing  and  renewing  our  thankfulness 
and  engagement  to  God,  and  mutual 
love  and  fellowship  with  each  other, 
as  members  of  his  mystical  body.”3' 
Teacher  and  student  meet,  formally 
and  informally,  conscious  of  having 
been  to  the  table  together. 

Third,  the  class  is  conducted  in  an 
atmosphere  of  prayer,  since  the  part¬ 
ners  to  the  educational  transaction 

30  See  the  answer  to  question  167,  “How  is 
our  Baptism  to  be  improved  by  us?”  in  the 
Westminster  Larger  Cathechism. 


are  the  learner,  the  teacher,  and  the 
triune  God.  Ferre  speaks  of  God  as 
educator,  Christ  as  exemplar,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  tutor: 

All  of  creation  is  a  pedagogical 
process  for  learning  to  know 
God’s  love  and  to  live  it.  The  only 
need  and  purpose  we  know  for 
creation  is  for  God  thus  to  teach 
through  it.  ...  When  God  is 
understood  as  Educator  (not,  ob¬ 
viously  in  the  final  reality  of  his 
nature  as  Father  or  the  final  rela¬ 
tion  of  God  as  Spirit,  but  with  re¬ 
spect  to  creation  and  history  as 
pedagogical  process)  Christ  the 
Savior  can  best  be  understood  as 
Exemplar,  as  the  very  meaning 
and  motivation  of  the  life  of 
learning  love  itself.  Christ  the  Ex¬ 
emplar  shows  us  the  Father  and 
makes  available  the  Spirit.  He  is 
God’s  concrete  educational  dem¬ 
onstration  not  only  of  what  life  is 
all  about  but  also  of  the  way  to 
learn  it.  In  like  fashion  the  Holy 
Spirit  becomes  understood  as  Tu¬ 
tor.  He  is  God’s  active  educator 
who  takes  of  “the  things  of 
Christ”  and  leads  us  into  all  truth. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  in  whatever  ca¬ 
pacity  or  manner  of  functioning, 
uses  world  history  and  nature  as 
the  general  education  that  pre¬ 
pares  for  the  fuller  school  of 
Christ  within  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity.32 

As  to  that  “fuller  school  of  Christ”: 

The  church  cannot  create  Chris¬ 
tian  community  apart  from  the 

3'  See  the  answer  to  question  168,  in  the 
Westminster  Larger  Catechism . 

32  Nels  F.  S.  Ferre,  A  Theology  for  Christian 
Education  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press, 
1967),  pp.  210-11. 
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Holy  Spirit.  The  living  of  the 
present  in  creative  discovery  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  very 
nature  and  reality  of  the  church 
can  be  experienced  as  real  and 
compelling  only  within  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore, 
the  living  and  witnessing  of  the 
church  school  end  in  the  worship 
of  God  and  the  work  of  the 
world,  and  both  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Worship  is  indispensable, 
for  what  we  learn  of  Christ  and 
his  church  is  the  very  meaning 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
community  in  God  for  the  world. 
Worship  is  and  leads  to  the  find¬ 
ing  of  such  reality.  Work  carries 
out  authentically  the  meaning 
and  motivation  of  this  worship. 

.  . .  There  can  be  no  authentic 
Christian  education  that  does  not 
discover  and  make  available  the 
reality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.33 

If  teacher  and  student  are  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  and  lead  that  “fuller  school,” 
their  relation  in  the  seminary  class¬ 
room  and  on  the  campus  has  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  prayerful  milieu  of  learning. 

It  is  customary  in  our  seminary  to 
open  classes  with  prayer.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  make  this  an  experience  of 
mutuality  and  self-revelation  in  the 
presence  of  God.  That  requires  some 
spontaneity,  but  also  careful  prepa¬ 
ration.  Earlier  in  the  chapter  several 
prayers  used  at  the  end  of  class  ses¬ 
sions  have  been  cited.  Here  are  some 
that  were  used  to  open  sessions: 

At  the  first  session  of  a  class 

O  God,  as  we  begin  a  new  se¬ 
mester,  we  pray  for  a  renewal 

33  Ferre,  p.  170. 


within  ourselves  of  thy  vision  of 
who  we  are  and  what  we  are 
called  to  be.  Challenged  to  “put 
ourselves  together”  to  minister  on 
behalf  of  the  gospel,  we  know 
that  it  is  thou  who  dost  guide  and 
direct,  whose  will  alone  is  good, 
and  who  dost  empower  those 
who  are  called  to  thy  service.  For 
these  graces  we  pray,  in  Jesus’ 
name.  Amen. 

At  a  time  when  everything  seemed 
at  sixes  and  sevens 

O  God,  there  are  so  many 
things  tugging  at  our  time — 
study,  work,  community  respon¬ 
sibilities,  family  life,  friends  old 
and  new,  church,  play,  ambitious 
plans,  and  nagging  interruptions 
and  frustrations.  Sometimes  it  is 
hard  to  know  where  we  are  and 
what  we  are  doing.  Sustain  us 
with  a  clear  sense  of  direction  and 
a  knowledge  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  those  who 
know  themselves  to  be  loved  by 
thee.  In  Jesus’  name.  Amen. 

When  tragedy  came 

O  God,  who  art  Lord  of  the 
unexpected — blessing  and  trag¬ 
edy,  bounty  and  want— -we  do  not 
presume  to  try  to  understand  the 
suddennesses  of  life,  and  what  we 
cannot  understand  we  leave  in 
faith  to  thy  providence.  When 
change  and  disruption  come, 
teach  us  to  trust  in  thee  and  to  re¬ 
hearse  again  the  great  stabilities 
of  thy  reign — goodness,  truth, 
righteousness,  and  love.  In  faith 
we  ask  for  faithfulness  as  life  and 
death  emerge  around  us.  In  Jesus’ 
name.  Amen. 

One  summer,  visiting  another 
seminary  to  teach  an  introductory 
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course,  I  found  that  the  members  of 
the  class  came  from  an  unusual  va¬ 
riety  of  places  around  the  country, 
and  from  many  different  church 
backgrounds.  By  the  time  the  course 
was  over,  I  found  it  appropriate  to 
make  a  revision  of  John  Oxenham’s 
hymn,  and  to  conclude  with  a  prayer 
that  might  catch  up  where  we  had 
been,  where  we  were,  what  we  had 
become,  and  our  sense  of  the  future: 

In  Christ  there  is  no  east  or  west, 
In  him  no  south  or  north, 

But  one  great  fellowship  of  love 
Throughout  the  whole  wide 
earth. 

In  him  shall  true  hearts 
everywhere 

Their  high  communion  find. 

His  service  is  the  golden  cord 
Close  binding  humankind. 

Join  hands  then,  friends,  in 
Christian  love, 

Whate’er  your  name  may  be. 

Who  serves  my  father  here  and 
now 

Is  surely  kin  to  me. 

In  Christ  we  meet  from  east  and 
west, 

We  meet  from  south  and 
north. 

All  Christly  souls  are  one  in  him 
Throughout  the  whole  wide 
earth. 

O  God,  we  come  to  the  end  of  our 

time  together,  and  our  minds  and 

hearts,  entering  into  thy  stillness 


and  peace,  roam  back  over  what 
we  have  seen,  known,  and  done. 
With  some  misgivings,  yet  with 
great  anticipation,  we  look  for¬ 
ward.  But  in  thy  presence  now, 
we  rejoice.  In  Jesus’  name.  Amen. 

Faithfulness  is  the  outgrowth  ot  a 
spirituality  rooted  in  the  use  of  the 
means  of  grace,  and  faithfulness 
fruits  on  both  the  lower  level  of 
standing  expectantly  in  God’s  pres¬ 
ence  and  the  upper  level  of  life’s 
everyday  pursuits.  Faithfulness  in 
prayer  and  faithfulness  in  teaching 
go  together.  As  one  prepares  to 
teach,  as  one  teaches,  and  as  one  re¬ 
flects  on  what  has  transpired,  the 
whole  action  rests  quietly  on  a  sense 
of  the  presence.  Often,  too,  one  can¬ 
not  really  predict  at  what  point  in 
the  process,  the  sense  of  the  presence 
leaps  into  an  overpowering  aware¬ 
ness  of  who  I  am  as  a  learner  and 
teacher  in  the  Spirit,  and  who  my 
students  as  learners  and  as  teachers- 
to-be  are  in  that  same  Spirit. 

Back  of  the  learning  and  teaching 
act  there  is  a  faithfulness  in  vocation 
and  mission,  part  of  which  is  a  deep 
commitment  to  the  discipline  of  re¬ 
ligious  education.  The  development 
of  the  discipline  is  also  a  work  of  the 
Spirit,  calling  religious  educators  to¬ 
gether  to  examine  their  task  and  the 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  best  under¬ 
stood  and  fulfilled.  For  the  religious 
educator  it  is  a  demanding  and  life¬ 
long  pursuit,  but  one  in  which  the 
Spirit  guides,  supports,  and  corrects. 
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A  six-cylinder  Buick  nosed 
through  winter  fog.  We  rolled 
down  the  windows  and  stuck  our 
heads  out  either  side,  but  it  did  no 
good,  and  we  rolled  the  windows  up 
again.  From  long  experience  with 
father  at  the  wheel,  three  boys  held 
their  breath  and  kept  their  mouths 
shut,  hoping  to  avoid  disaster.  In  a 
nutshell,  father  drove  impulsively. 
He  did  not  pass  a  car  on  the  straight¬ 
away  if  he  could  manage  it  on  a 
curve  or  hill.  His  hand  signal  gave 
no  warning  whether  his  next  ma¬ 
neuver  might  be  right,  left,  or  a 
screeching  halt.  He  disdained  a 
wasteful  second  gear,  preferring  to 
lurch  directly  from  low  to  a  stutter¬ 
ing  third.  What’s  more,  he  had  a 
penchant  for  “the  right  general  di¬ 
rection,”  meaning  that  he  consulted 
a  map  only  as  a  last  resort,  checking 
to  see  “where  we  missed  the  turn.” 

Our  trip  to  New  Jersey  had  been 
hectic.  On  this  foggy  morning  of  15 
January  1930,  therefore,  it  came  to 
me  as  a  shock  when  an  older  brother 
spotted  a  marker  at  the  roadside, 
and  exclaimed,  “princeton!" 

For  the  first  two  days  and  nights 
in  Princeton,  our  family  stayed  as 
guests  in  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 


Charles  R.  Erdman,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Erdman  Hall.  Dr.  Erdman 
was  gracious,  dapper,  and  well- 
dressed,  with  a  glowing  face  and 
sparkling  eyes;  he  had  a  pleasant 
word  for  every  occasion,  an  inex¬ 
haustible  fund  of  anecdotes,  and  a 
perpetual,  rosy  smile.  His  wife  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  hobbling  ailment.  Only 
now  and  then  did  Mrs.  Erdman 
force  a  smile  against  her  chronic 
pain.  She  was  shy  yet  aggressive, 
abrupt,  outspoken,  and  likeable  in 
her  gruff  way.  Obviously  this  couple 
made  a  study  in  contrasts.  Yet  both 
of  the  Erdmans  genuinely  welcomed 
us  to  their  home,  and  acted  as  if  hav¬ 
ing  five  extra  people  in  the  house 
were  a  trifling  matter. 

Dinner  at  their  table  was  formi¬ 
dable  for  a  boy  of  eleven.  I  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  all  the  silver¬ 
ware.  Knives,  forks,  and  spoons  lay 
on  either  side  of  nested  plates  like 
boats  docked  at  a  marina.  I  knew  a 
butter  knife  when  I  saw  one.  The 
butter  itself,  however,  was  concealed 
under  a  silver  lid.  When  someone 
asked  me  to  pass  the  butter,  I 
couldn’t  find  it,  though  it  was  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  me.  Then,  too,  I 
had  never  seen  a  fingerbowl,  and 
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didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  one,  or 
with  the  doily  under  it.  These  for¬ 
mal  meals  I  survived  only  by  taking 
sidelong  glances  at  mother.  What¬ 
ever  she  did,  I  did,  awkwardly  and 
tardily. 

Meanwhile,  moving  vans  that  car¬ 
ried  our  household  goods  crept  up 
on  Princeton  as  if  to  take  it  by  sur¬ 
prise. 

Dr.  Andrew  W.  Blackwood,  Sr., 
my  father,  had  been  teaching  at  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  At  Prince¬ 
ton  he  became  the  first  professor  ap¬ 
pointed  after  the  Machen  split.  He 
had  written  two  books,  The  Bible: 
Genesis  to  Esther  and  The  Prophets: 
Elijah  to  Christ.  For  the  next  twenty 
years  on  the  seminary  campus,  he 
kept  writing  books  at  the  rate  of 
close  to  one  a  year,  among  them 
Preaching  from  the  Bible,  The  Fine 
Art  of  Worship,  The  Funeral ,  and  The 
Preparation  of  Sermons.  These  be¬ 
came  standard  texts. 

Our  new  home,  a  massive,  red¬ 
brick  citadel  at  60  Stockton  Street,  is 
no  longer  there.  It  was  torn  down  to 
make  space  for  a  parking  lot  in  back 
of  the  Speer  Library.  At  the  time, 
however,  it  loomed  on  one  side  of  a 
circular,  gravel  drive,  a  balancing 
residence  to  a  second  massive,  red¬ 
brick  house  that  remains  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Stockton  Street  and  Library 
Place.  Dr.  Sam  Craig,  an  outspoken 
critic  of  the  Seminary,  lived  across 
the  intersection  in  a  similarly  mas¬ 
sive,  red-brick  house,  even  larger, 
perhaps,  than  the  other  two.  From 
this  neighboring  citadel  he  fired  ed¬ 
itorials  blasting  the  Seminary  and  all 
its  works. 

Just  around  the  corner  were  two 
homes  in  which  Woodrow  Wilson 


had  lived  in  his  Princeton  years.  A 
few  blocks  away  stood  the  former 
home  of  Grover  Cleveland,  whose 
widow,  remarried,  still  graced  the 
town.  Directly  across  from  us  was  a 
home  where  a  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature  would  soon  be 
moving — Thomas  Mann,  the  Ger¬ 
man  author,  who  had  written  Bud- 
denbroobs  and  The  Magic  Mountain , 
with  his  Joseph  cycle  then  breaking 
into  print. 

Diagonally  across  the  way  was 
Morven,  historic  Princeton’s  “most 
historic  mansion.”  Richard  Stock- 
ton,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  had  lived  there.  In  front 
of  Morven  an  old,  gnarled  catalpa 
tree — patched  with  cement,  daubed 
with  tar,  supported  by  props,  and 
held  together  with  metal  tie-rods — 
grew  near  the  street.  A  bronze 
plaque  set  in  its  trunk  noted  that  this 
tree  had  blossomed  on  4  July  1776.1 
A  few  months  later  in  1776,  when 
British  troops  occupied  Princeton, 
Lord  Cornwallis  made  Morven  his 
headquarters.  After  the  Revolution, 
the  Continental  Congress  met  at 
Nassau  Hall.  Elias  Boudinot,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Congress,  stayed  at 
Morven,  and  many  of  his  fellow  pa¬ 
triots  came  to  see  him  there,  among 
them,  in  all  probability,  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

In  the  1930s  Robert  Johnson  of 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  makers  of  sur¬ 
gical  dressings  and  baby  powder, 
lived  at  Morven,  where  I  often  saw 
him  coming  and  going  in  his  long, 
black,  chauffeured  limousine.  In 
time  Morven  would  become  the  gov- 

1  Today  you’ll  find  only  a  hollow  stump, 
tilted  up,  so  that  you  have  to  kneel  to  find  the 
bronze  plaque. 
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ernor’s  mansion  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

I  came  to  love  Princeton:  its  tow¬ 
ers  and  bells;  its  tweedy,  leisurely 
pace;  its  mellowed  charm;  its  ambi¬ 
ence  that  was  far  more  than  plaques 
and  monuments;  my  instant  recog¬ 
nition,  along  Nassau  Street  or  at  Pal¬ 
mer  Stadium,  of  someone  whose 
name  was  well-known  in  print;  and 
the  sense  of  history  at  every  turn. 

But  this  took  time. 

The  first  boys  I  met  were  Jim 
Armstrong,  who  became  president 
of  Middlebury  College  in  Vermont, 
and  Bob  Goheen,  who  became  pres¬ 
ident  of  Princeton  University.  Dr. 
J.  Ross  Stevenson  was  then  serving 
as  president  of  the  Seminary.  His 
wife  asked  me  to  dinner  at  Spring- 
dale.  Mrs.  Stevenson  did  not  invite 
my  parents,  explaining  that  she 
wanted  me  to  get  acquainted  with 
two  boys  of  my  own  age  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Before  our  move  to  Princeton,  fa¬ 
ther  had  insisted  on  buying  me  a  pair 
of  sturdy,  high  shoes  to  protect  my 
ankles  in  freezing  weather.  (With 
hobnails  they  would  have  done  well 
in  a  lumber  camp.)  When  I  arrived 
at  Springdale,  Jim  Armstrong  was 
sitting  comfortably  in  the  parlor,  and 
the  first  thing  I  noticed — almost  the 
only  thing — was  that  he  wore 
feather-weight,  low,  black,  patent- 
leather  dancing  shoes.  I  sat  gazing  at 
his  shoes  in  hopeless  admiration,  and 
at  mine  in  shame  and  despair. 

Bob  Goheen  came  in  full  of 
bounce.  Immediately  Jim  and  Bob 
started  chatting  about  the  Blues  and 
Whites.  I  hadn’t  the  dimmest  notion 
what  Blues  or  Whites  could  be.  As  it 
turned  out,  they  were  rival  teams  at 
Country  Day  School,  the  private 


school  these  boys  attended.  I  tucked 
this  vital  information  in  my  head, 
but  could  think  of  nothing  to  say 
about  it.  Soon  Jim  and  Bob  were 
comparing  notes  on  ice  hockey,  a 
game  I  had  never  witnessed,  much 
less  played.  Then  their  conversation 
turned  to  “bi-weeklies.”  Again  I 
drew  a  blank.  Politely,  Jim  explained 
that  bi-weeklies  were  short  exams 
given  every  other  week  to  make  sure 
young  scholars  at  Country  Day 
weren’t  lagging. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  have  I  felt  more  ill 
at  ease  in  a  social  gathering.  And  I 
was  guest  of  honor!  Yet  in  a  way  I 
was  Battered,  too,  that  Mrs.  Steven¬ 
son  had  invited  me  to  Springdale.  As 
time  went  on  I  was  often  there  to 
welcome  other  people,  not  least  an 
orphaned  nephew  of  my  age,  Matt 
Stevenson,  with  whom  I  explored 
Springdale,  that  fascinating,  Victo¬ 
rian  whatnot,  from  top  to  bottom. 

My  brother  Bill  was  born  at  the 
Princeton  Hospital  in  1930.  For 
three  years  we  lived  at  60  Stockton 
Street  while  my  eldest  brother,  Phil, 
entered  Princeton  University;  Andy, 
Jr.,  starred  in  dramatics  at  Princeton 
High  School;  and  I,  having  reached 
the  “storm  and  stress”  period  of  ad¬ 
olescence,  finished  junior  high. 

Elizabeth  Gehman  ranked  first  in 
our  class.  Her  father.  Dr.  Henry 
Snyder  Gehman — a  man  of  many 
languages,  vast  erudition,  and  reso¬ 
nant,  staccato  speech — taught  He¬ 
brew  and  Old  Testament  at  the 
Seminary.  Yet  Elizabeth  became  a 
scholar  in  her  own  right,  bringing 
rare  talents  to  the  classroom.  She  was 
calm,  assured,  with  a  voice  as  fluid 
and  steady,  as  melodic  and  soft,  as 
her  father’s  was  explosively  abrupt. 
Elizabeth  always  knew  what  page 
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we  were  on;  she  could  invariably 
translate  the  passage  or  solve  the 
problem  at  hand.  If  the  teacher 
fished  for  an  elusive  fact,  Elizabeth 
had  it.  One  thing  more.  She  always 
answered  the  question  that  had  been 
asked — that,  and  not  something  else. 
At  the  end  of  twelfth  grade,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gehman’s  academic  record 
would  stand  out  as  the  best  any  stu¬ 
dent  had  achieved  in  the  history  of 
New  Jersey’s  public  schools,  a  fact 
duly  noted,  without  fanfare,  by  the 
principal. 

“On  the  boundary”  between 
friends  in  public  and  private  schools, 
I  found  a  high  order  of  intelligence 
in  either  place,  and  enjoyed  both. 
The  two  boys  from  Country  Day, 
whom  I’d  met  at  Springdale,  in¬ 
cluded  me  in  their  pick-up  games. 
Jim  Armstrong’s  father  taught 
Greek  at  the  Seminary;  and  Bob  Go- 
heen’s  mother  had  brought  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  United  States  for  their 
education,  while  their  father  stayed 
in  India  as  a  Presbyterian  medical 
missionary.  Bob  and  Jim,  both  bud¬ 
ding  Latin  scholars,  were  as  lively  in 
their  sports  as  they  were  diligent  in 
their  studies.  They  rallied  Country 
Day  boys  for  impromptu  football, 
skating,  or  baseball,  depending  on 
the  season,  and  let  me  join  their  fun. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Graduate  School 
hill,  we  skated  on  the  pond  until  the 
ice  had  melted  all  the  way  around 
the  edges.  Jim  and  I  kept  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  floe;  we  didn’t  dare  stop. 
Under  our  moving  weight,  the  ice 
undulated  like  a  magic  carpet,  and 
we  could  hear  it  crackling — time,  or 
well  past  time,  for  each  of  us  to  lunge 
toward  the  bank.  On  such  bright, 
winter  days  I  usually  went  home 
with  at  least  one  sock  sopping  wet. 


Jim,  Bob,  and  I  set  up  a  refresh¬ 
ment  stand  on  the  seminary  campus 
between  Alexander  Hall  (which  had 
potential  customers)  and  the  Arm¬ 
strong  home  (which  had  a  refrigera¬ 
tor).  We  gave  up  on  lemonade  and 
sold  bottled  drinks:  cola,  ginger  ale, 
root  beer,  sarsaparilla,  orange.  Sem¬ 
inarians  bought  them;  we  drank  the 
profits. 

Bob,  as  it  happened,  could  spare 
little  time  for  this  enterprise.  So  Jim 
and  I  paid  him  off  in  dimes  and 
nickels,  but  mostly  in  pennies.  Some 
years  later  that  small-change  deal 
fizzed  in  memory  when  Robert  F. 
Goheen,  as  president  of  Princeton 
University,  launched  the  first  of  his 
multi-million-dollar  campaigns. 

Our  best  customers  at  the  stand 
were  kids  from  the  neighborhood, 
and  with  good  reason.  They  were 
thirsty  and  gullible. 

Jim  developed  a  simple  routine. 
He  filled  a  paper  cup  part  way  with 
the  drink  on  order,  stopped  pouring, 
and  looked  around  warily. 

Leaning  forward,  Jim  whispered, 
“Would  you  like  some  dilution 
water?” 

Pop-eyed,  the  youngster  asked, 
“What’s  that}" 

From  under  the  stand  Jim  pro¬ 
duced  a  strawbound  Chianti  bottle, 
emptied  of  its  original  vintage  and 
filled  with  water  from  the  kitchen 
tap. 

Whatever  “that”  was,  it  looked 
tempting.  Probably  the  youngster 
felt  this  beverage  would  not  be 
worth  mentioning  when  he  got 
home.  At  any  rate,  he  gladly  paid 
more  to  get  a  mysterious  elixir,  half 
pop,  half  dilution  water.  For  good 
measure,  Jim  dropped  in  an  extra 
cube  of  ice. 
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We  started  a  conservation  pro¬ 
gram,  which  we  thought  might  turn 
a  profit,  hut  it  didn’t  go  far.  Jim  and 
I  found  small  pines  in  the  wet  low¬ 
lands  between  the  Seminary  and  the 
Princeton  Graduate  School.  1  have 
since  come  to  believe  those  pines  had 
been  set  there  to  form  a  screen  or 
windbreak,  because  there  were  so 
many  of  them,  all  the  same  size.  At 
the  moment,  however,  all  we  could 
see  was  a  bountiful  gift  from  nature. 
We  dug  up  baby  pines,  potted  them, 
and  hawked  them  from  door  to 
door.  Unhappily,  few  Princetonians 
shared  our  zeal  for  conservation,  or, 
for  that  matter,  beautifying  the  west 
end  of  town. 

But  one  day  we  struck  it  rich.  To 
the  east  of  Alexander  Hall,  Jim  and 
I  discovered  that  a  faculty  residence, 
vacant  the  better  part  of  a  year,  had 
a  full  bed  of  jonquils  in  bud  and 
blossom.  We  also  found  stacks  of  red 
clay  pots  under  the  porch.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  set  yellow  jonquils  in  red 
pots,  and  these  sold  extremely 
well — so  well,  in  fact,  that  we  ex¬ 
hausted  the  whole  supply  of  pots  and 
flowers. 

Mother  asked  where  we'd  gotten 
so  many  jonquils.  I  told  her  we’d 
found  them  growing  in  back  of  the 
unoccupied  house.  She  was  not  at  all 
sure  we  should  have  dug  them  up, 
but  since  the  jonquils  had  already 
turned  to  cash,  and  part  of  the  cash 
had  been  spent,  she  did  not  press  the 
issue.  It  was  by  far  the  most  lucrative 
business  Jim  and  I  had  in  partner¬ 
ship. 

Dr.  Harold  Donnelly  and  his 
family  moved  into  the  empty  house. 
Next  spring  Mrs.  Donnelly  invited 
the  Blackwoods  to  dinner. 

Halfway  through  the  meal  she 


asked  mother,  with  a  perplexed  look 
in  her  eyes,  “Do  you  have  moles  in 
your  garden?’’ 

“No,  why  do  you  ask?” 

“Well,  last  spring,  before  we 
moved  here,  I  came  and  planted 
hundreds  of  jonquils  in  the  back¬ 
yard,  and  would  you  believe  it?  Not 
one  of  them  came  up!  I  wonder  what 
happened.” 

I  busied  myself  with  roast  duck 
and  wild  rice,  a  combination  I’d  not 
sampled  before,  and  mother  said  in  a 
quiet  voice,  “I  wonder.” 

When  we  got  home,  mother  and  I 
doubled  up  laughing.  And  when  it 
came  time  to  divide  our  jonquils,  she 
made  sure  that  I  did  the  work,  and 
that  I  took  a  basket  full  of  bulbs  to 
Mrs.  Donnelly. 

Among  other  delights  of  growing 
up  on  campus  was  that  of  knowing 
seminary  students,  a  varied  lot,  to  be 
sure,  but  most  of  them  friendly  to 
the  children  of  their  professors.  One 
such  was  Wilfred  Steeves,  a  dark¬ 
haired,  barrel-chested  hulk  who  had 
an  ear-to-ear  grin  and  time  for  boys. 
When  he  worked  on  his  Model  A 
roadster,  he  let  Jim  and  me  change 
the  plugs.  He  said  to  me  after  he’d 
set  the  timing,  “Let’s  take  her  for  a 
spin  on  the  Brunswick  Pike.”  I  jot¬ 
ted  in  my  diary  for  21  April  1932, 
“Steeves  took  me  74  m.p.h.  in  his 
Ford.  (I  didn’t  know  they’d  go  that 
fast.)” 

Along  with  his  Model  A,  Steeves 
owned  a  motorcycle,  a  Harley- 
Davidson  twin,  which  he  called 
“Leaping  Lena.”  Beyond  taking  Jim 
and  me  for  a  ride  now  and  then, 
Steeves  had  little  use  for  Lena  any 
more. 

One  spring  day  I  asked,  “Can  we 
ride  her?” 
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“Sure,  do  you  know  how?” 

Of  course  we  did. 

Steeves  had  other  things  to  do, 
took  our  word  for  it,  and  left. 

Starting  was  a  snap.  Set  the  car¬ 
buretor  on  “prime.”  Give  her  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  kicks.  Right  handle,  gas,  not 
too  much.  Left  handle,  spark,  just  so. 
Open  carburetor  setting  one  notch, 
turn  ignition  key,  kick  her  again.  1 
followed  this  procedure  exactly 
Lena  gave  a  magnificent  roar. 

What  next? 

With  Jim’s  help  I  got  Lena  off  her 
stand.  While  he  gave  a  push,  1 
slipped  into  low  and  gave  her  the 
clutch.  I  rode  around  the  grass  plot 
behind  Brown  Hall,  making  several 
circuits  before  heeding  Jim’s  re¬ 
peated  shouts  to  go  for  second  gear. 
With  silent  misgivings  and  audible, 
metallic  rasps,  I  made  it  into  second. 

A  diagonal  walk  angled  across  the 
lawn.  I  steered  Lena  onto  this  con¬ 
crete  strip,  and,  wondering  how  fast 
a  Harley  would  go  in  second  gear, 
opened  the  throttle  wide.  Leaping 
Lena  leapt.  The  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tion  was  that  a  Harley  in  second  gear 
could  go  a  lot  taster  than  I  wished  to 
travel.  If  I  went  straight  ahead, 
where  steps  descended  to  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  road.  I’d  take  off  and  Hy. 
If  I  swung  left,  I’d  splinter  a  thick, 
menacing  hedge.  My  only  choice  was 
to  turn  right. 

In  a  moment  I  hit  a  rutted  drive¬ 
way  crosswise.2  Each  rut  jarred  my 
throttle  hand.  The  power,  which  I 
had  turned  down,  surged  once  more. 

Six  stone  steps  on  the  west  end  of 
Brown  Hall  rose  in  front  of  me.  I 
climbed  them  to  the  top.  There  Lena 
stalled. 

2  Driveway  and  hedgerow  have  since  been 
removed. 


Several  grade  school  kids — fan¬ 
ciers  of  dilution  water — stood 
watching.  They  saw  me  vanish 
around  the  corner  of  Brown  Hall, 
and  heard  an  awful  clash  of  metal  on 
stone  followed  by  a  more  awful  si¬ 
lence. 

They  came  running. 

While  they  held  Lena  steady,  I 
climbed  off.  The  Lilliputians,  Jim, 
and  I  backed  the  motorcycle  down 
the  steps.  We  tried  again.  Every 
chance  we  had  that  spring,  Jim  and  I 
rode  Lena,  taking  turns,  and  keep¬ 
ing  to  the  wide,  green  spaces  of  the 
south  campus,  which  happened  to  be 
farthest  from  our  homes. 

Faculty  homes  had  been  built  in 
more  spacious  times  than  the 
pinched  years  of  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion.  Ours  on  Stockton  Street  had 
servants’  quarters,  a  butler’s  pantry, 
and  other  vestigial  remains  of  a  by¬ 
gone  era.  In  the  1930s  we  had  a 
maid,  indeed,  a  series  of  maids, 
white  and  black,  who  thought  a 
room  plus  a  small  salary  and  three 
meals  a  day  made  more  sense  than 
total  unemployment.  Yet  even  with 
hired  help,  mother  found  the  mas¬ 
sive  home  a  strain  on  her  heart. 
When  an  aging  professor  ap¬ 
proached  retirement,  our  family 
came  in  line  for  an  older,  smaller 
house  on  campus  at  52  Mercer 
Street.  It  had  ten  rooms,  six  open 
fireplaces  (two  of  them  worked),  two 
claw-footed  bathtubs  and  one  lava¬ 
tory,  and  a  lean-to  shed  on  back. 
After  we  had  moved  to  Mercer 
Street,  a  short  block  away,  the  Geh- 
man  family  came  and  settled  at  60 
Stockton  Street,  their  long-time  res¬ 
idence. 

Nevin  Gehman,  Elizabeth’s 
younger  brother,  became  one  of  my 
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closest  chums.  While  Elizabeth  Geh- 
man  was  pitching  into  her  grade-A 
homework,  and,  on  the  far  side  of 
the  circle  in  the  balancing  red-brick 
house,  young  Don  Mackenzie  was 
doing  the  same,  Nev  and  I  met  and 
surveyed  The  Human  Situation, 
putting  a  disheveled  world  in  order. 
“Scholarship,"  we  had  heard,  rooted 
in  the  idea  of  “leisure,”  and  in  that 
broad  sense  we  were  scholars — per¬ 
ipatetics,  walking  and  talking  things 
over  philosophically.  Or  sometimes 
just  sitting.  We  could  sit  and  do 
nothing,  hours  on  end,  discussing 
everything. 

More  than  once  we  sat  on  the 
Gehmans’  front  porch  steps,  looking 
across  at  Thomas  Mann's  home.  A 
tall  hedge  ran  the  length  of  the  lot. 
Sometimes  the  Manns  gathered  with 
friends  on  the  patio.  Their  feet 
showed  through  the  lower  parts  of 
the  hedge,  but  the  higher,  denser 
thicket  hid  their  faces  from  us.  To 
the  best  of  my  memory,  I  never  saw 
the  face  of  our  distinguished  neigh¬ 
bor,  Thomas  Mann,  but  we  specu¬ 
lated  on  which  pair  of  shoes  be¬ 
longed  to  him. 

A  still  more  distinguished  neigh¬ 
bor  who  had  also  won  the  Nobel 
Prize,  Albert  Einstein,  had  already 
moved  into  a  rented  apartment  at  2 
Library  Place.  We  could  see  the  en¬ 
try  from  our  back  porch  and  certain 
windows  on  Mercer  Street,  and  I 
kept  watch  for  any  signs  of  move¬ 
ment. 

I'll  not  forget  the  day  a  billow  of 
white  hair  came  floating  toward  our 
home,  on  what  was  reported  to  be 
Dr.  Einstein’s  first  walk  to  town 
after  his  coming  to  Princeton.  In  the 
next  few  years,  I  observed  that  his 
much-publicized  head  of  hair  was 


cloud-like.  From  day  to  day  it  kept 
changing.  Some  days  it  billowed  bet¬ 
ter  than  others.  On  this  particular 
morning  in  1933,  however,  it  drifted 
along  Mercer  Street  slowly,  steadily, 
with  no  gusts  of  unscholarly  haste, 
not  so  much  a  cumulus  cloud  as  a 
spreading  cirrus  formation.  After¬ 
ward  Mr.  Marsh  told  me  that  Dr. 
Einstein  had  made  his  first  stop  at  30 
Nassau  Street,  next  to  what  was  then 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  to 
make  his  first  purchase  in  Princeton 
at  Marsh’s  Drug  Store.  He  bought  a 
comb. 

The  Einsteins  lived  on  Library 
Place  a  couple  of  years  before  buying 
a  permanent  residence  close  by  at 
1 12  Mercer  Street.  In  an  earlier  issue 
of  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin ,  I 
have  written  about  “The  Einsteins 
as  Princeton  Neighbors.”3  They 
were  friends  of  my  parents,  and  each 
of  four  sons  has  anecdotes  about 
them. 

On  30  April  1935,  for  example, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Einstein  came  to  52 
Mercer  Street  for  dinner.  It  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  my  birthday. 

Cousin  Mildred  had  married  Wil¬ 
liam  Houston,  a  physicist  who  then 
headed  to  Rice  Institute  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Some  years  earlier  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  California,  when  the  Einsteins 
were  visiting  Robert  A.  Millikan  at 
Cal  Tech,  the  Houstons  had  met 
them.  Bill,  Mildred,  and  a  few  other 
kinfolk  were  with  us  when  the  Ein¬ 
steins  came  to  dinner. 

To  honor  our  guests,  the  men  had 
decided  to  wear  tuxedos. 

As  birthday  boy,  I  greeted  the 
Einsteins  at  the  door.  Entering  the 
front  room,  Dr.  Einstein,  who  had 
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on  a  neatly  pressed  business  suit  in 
contrast  to  his  usual  leather  jacket 
and  baggy  pants,  looked  with  raised 
eyebrows  at  the  tuxedoed  men. 

“Ach,”  he  exclaimed,  “I  did  not 
know  the  occasion  was  so — so — 
ah — serious.” 

The  evening  was  off  to  a  laughing 
start. 

While  conversation  winged 
around  the  room,  Grandma  Philips 
sat  scowling  at  Dr.  Einstein’s  feet. 
Everyone  else  talked.  Grandma  had 
nothing  to  say. 

Table-talk  at  dinner  was  brisk 
and  humorous.  Time  came  for  des¬ 
sert.  Mother  had  baked  an  angelfood 
cake  for  my  birthday.  She  brought 
out  an  implement  for  dividing  light, 
fluffy  cakes,  called  a  cake  breaker. 
Its  handle  attached  to  a  long  stem, 
and  the  stem  held  a  series  of  thin 
metal  prongs  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  apart  and  five  inches  long.  Dr. 
Einstein  gazed  at  this  long-pronged 
cake  breaker  in  wide-eyed  fascina¬ 
tion. 

“That,”  he  chuckled,  “is  what.  I’ve 
been  looking  for.”  We  all  knew 
what  had  to  come  next.  “It  would  do 
nicely  to  comb  my  hair.” 

We  roared  with  laughter,  Dr. 
Einstein  perhaps  most  heartily  of  all. 

After  the  Einsteins  had  left, 
grandma  broke  her  silence.  “I  don’t 
care  if  he  is  a  genius,  he  ought  to  wear 
soc\s  to  dinner /” 

Growing  up  on  campus  had  its 
drawbacks,  no  doubt,  but  these  were 
few  and  incidental.  Dr.  James  I. 
Armstrong,  from  the  perspective  of 
a  lifetime  in  education,  writes:  “I 
loved  the  spaces,  the  affirmative  peo¬ 
ple,  the  latitude  for  discovery, 
games,  companionship.” 

Exactly.  The  seminary  campus  of¬ 
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fered  “the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds”  in  which  to  be  a  growing 
boy. 

Princeton  has  changed,  and  the 
Seminary  with  it.  Yet  in  the  late 
presidency  of  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson 
and  the  early  presidency  of  Dr.  John 
A.  Mackay,  the  campus  fairly 
throbbed  with  the  potency  of  com¬ 
ing  things.  Above  all  I  remember,  as 
young  men,  many  who  would  find 
places  of  leadership  in  the  Church,  a 
generation  that  has  now  largely  ful¬ 
filled  its  Christian  calling: 

— My  boyhood  hero,  Eugene 
Carson  Blake  (whose  photo¬ 
graph  hung  on  the  wall  of  Ren- 
wick’s  with  Princeton’s  “Team  of 
Destiny”)  walking  toward  Nas¬ 
sau  Street  with  measured  strides; 
— George  Sweazy,  muscular, 
tough,  mentally  lithe  and  swift, 
“pumping  iron”  in  the  old  gym; 
— Clem  Bininger,  an  All-Amer¬ 
ican  football  player  from  Centre 
College,  streaking  down  the  old 
athletic  field  in  a  crimson  sweat¬ 
suit; 

—Ray  Lindquist  at  our  front 
door,  looking  so  virile  and  hand¬ 
some  it  made  me  wince; 

— Charlie  Pratt,  packing  us  in 
the  rumble  seat  of  his  convertible, 
and  taking  us  to  watch  the  sculls 
race  on  Carnegie  Lake; 

— Sherman  Skinner,  whose 
wedding  to  Helen  Loetscher  I  at¬ 
tended,  and  his  genial  brother, 
Bob,  who  was  later  vice  president 
of  the  Seminary. 

When,  in  time,  my  own  call  came 
to  enter  the  ministry,  I  was  happy  to 
follow  them,  as  they  had  followed 
Christ. 


The  Bible  in  Focus 

by  Thomas  W.  Gillespie 


This  sermon  was  preached  in  Miller 
Chapel  on  October  16,  1985. 


Text:  “I  can  do  nothing  on  my  oum  authority;  as  I  hear ,  I  judge;  and  my  judg¬ 
ment  is  just,  because  I  seel;  not  my  own  will  but  the  will  of  him  who  sent 
me.  If  I  bear  witness  to  myself  my  testimony  is  not  true;  there  is  another 
who  bears  witness  to  me,  and  I  kriow  that  the  testimony  which  he  bears  to 
me  is  true.  You  sent  to  John,  and  he  has  borne  witness  to  the  truth.  Not 
that  the  testimony  which  I  receive  is  from  humanity;  but  I  say  this  that  you 
may  be  saved.  He  was  a  burning  and  shining  lamp,  and  you  were  willing 
to  rejoice  for  a  while  in  his  light.  But  the  testimony  which  I  have  is  greater 
than  that  of  John;  for  the  worlds  which  the  Father  has  granted  me  to  ac¬ 
complish,  these  veiy  works  which  I  am  doing,  bear  me  witness  that  the  Fa¬ 
ther  has  sent  me.  And  the  Father  who  sent  me  has  himself  borne  witness  to 
me.  His  voice  you  have  never  heard,  his  form  you  have  never  seen;  and  you 
do  not  have  his  word  abiding  in  you,  for  you  do  not  believe  him  whom  he 
has  sent.  You  search  the  scriptures,  because  you  think  that  in  them  you  have 
eternal  life;  and  it  is  they  that  bear  witness  to  me;  yet  you  refuse  to  come 
to  me  that  you  may  have  life.  I  do  not  receive  glory  from  humankind.  Rut 
I  know  that  you  have  not  the  love  of  God  within  you.  /  have  come  in  my 
Father's  name,  and  you  do  not  receive  me;  if  another  comes  in  his  own 
name,  him  you  will  receive.  How  can  you  believe,  who  receive  gloiy  from 
one  another  and  do  not  seek  the  glory  that  comes  from  the  only  God?  Do 
not  think  that  I  shall  accuse  you  to  the  Father;  it  is  Moses  who  accuses  you, 
on  whom  you  set  your  hope.  If  you  believed  Moses,  you  would  believe  me, 
for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if  you  do  not  believe  his  writings,  how  will  you 
believe  my  words?”  (John  5:30-47). 


What  is  the  Bible  about?  The  an¬ 
swer  depends  upon  how  you 
read  it.  What  you  find  in  the  Bible  is 
determined  by  what  you  are  looking 
for. 

If  you  are  looking  for  literature, 
you  will  find  it  in  the  Bible.  The  Bi¬ 
ble  presents  us  with  a  great  variety  of 
literary  genres.  There  are  stories  and 
poems.  The  stories  include  tragedies 
and  comedies.  Among  the  poems 
may  be  found  epic  histories  and  cul- 
tic  praise. 

In  addition  there  are  prophecies 
and  proverbs  and  parables.  The 
New  Testament  is  composed  of  a 
unique  literary  genre  called  the  Gos¬ 


pel  and  a  common  form  ot  literature 
called  the  Letter. 

But  the  Bible  is  not  merely  full  of 
literature.  The  Bible  is  literature.  If 
it  is  read  in  the  church  and  taught  in 
the  seminaries  as  sacred  scripture,  it 
is  read  in  the  world  and  taught  in  the 
universities  as  great  literature. 

Professors  of  English  offer  courses 
on  the  Bible  for  the  sake  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  their  students  with  what  is  ar¬ 
guably  the  greatest  and  certainly  the 
most  influential  literary  work  of 
world  civilization. 

Some  of  you,  I  know,  have  trouble 
with  otoi  and  ntoi.  You  are  intro¬ 
duced  not  only  to  the  literary  con- 
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tent  of  the  Bible  but  to  the  literary 
criticism  of  the  Bible.  You  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  theories  about  oral  tradi¬ 
tion,  form  criticism,  and  editorial  re¬ 
daction.  And  all  of  that  is  no  doubt  a 
part  of  the  story  of  the  Bible’s  com¬ 
position. 

Perhaps  such  studies  turn  you  oft 
to  the  Bible.  The  literary  criticism  of 
the  Bible  makes  it  seem  like  just  an¬ 
other  human  book.  Yet  the  human¬ 
ness  of  the  Bible  need  not  turn  us  off 
to  its  message.  For,  as  David  A.  J. 
Clines  reminds  us  in  a  recent  essay, 
“the  distinction  between  the  Bible  as 
literature  and  the  Bible  as  scripture 
is  largely  artificial.”  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  Professor  Clines  contends, 
“the  church  can  properly  hear  its  Bi¬ 
ble  as  Scripture  only  when  it  reads  it 
as  literature”  ( Interpretation ,  April 
1980,  p.117). 

If  you  are  looking  for  history,  you 
will  find  that  in  the  Bible  also. 

Some  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  ancient 
saga,  some  ol  it  in  the  form  of  simple 
chronicle,  and  much  of  it  in  the  form 
of  theological  narrative — the  story 
of  God’s  actions  in  the  world  of  time 
and  space. 

A  great  deal  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Israel. 
From  Genesis  and  Exodus  through 
Samuel  and  Kings  to  Ezra  and  Neh- 
emiah,  you  will  find  the  history  of 
the  people  who  believed  themselves 
to  be  the  people  of  God. 

Some  would  argue,  and  I  think 
rightly,  that  the  basic  books  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the 
history  books.  For  it  is  within  that 
history  that  the  Psalms  and  the 
Prophets  and  the  Wisdom  Writings 
emerged,  and  it  is  within  that  history 
that  we  may  best  understand  them. 

The  New  Testament  is  equally 
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devoted  to  history.  The  four  Gospels 
give  us  the  only  substantive  histori¬ 
cal  evidence  we  have  of  the  ministry 
and  message  of  Jesus.  Similarly,  the 
primary  sources  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  first-century  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  are  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Letters  of  the  New 
Testament. 

So  if  you  are  looking  for  history, 
you  will  find  it  in  the  Bible.  Indeed, 
the  heart  of  the  Bible  is  its  story,  the 
story  of  people  who  believed  that 
their  story  was  actually  God’s  story. 

If  you  are  looking  for  religion, 
you  will  find  that  in  the  Bible  too. 
There  is  plenty  of  religion  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  however  you  may  define  the 
term. 

I  make  that  qualification  because 
the  term  “religion”  means  different 
things  to  different  people.  Recently, 
for  example,  I  enjoyed  conversation 
with  two  people  at  two  dinner  par¬ 
ties  who  made  it  a  point  to  tell  me 
that  they  were  not  very  religious  or 
no  longer  religious  at  all.  What  I 
took  them  to  mean  was  that  they  are 
not  presently  into  the  sort  of  things 
that  people  who  are  religious  are 
into,  such  as  faith  and  worship  and 
hymns  and  prayers. 

Well,  if  that  is  what  religion  is, 
then  the  Bible  is  a  handbook  on  the 
subject.  You  will  find  the  creeds  of 
Israel  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
creeds  of  Christianity  in  the  New. 
You  will  find  a  great  deal  about  how 
these  people  worshipped  and  how 
they  prayed.  You  will  even  find 
many  of  the  hymns  they  sang. 

Moreover,  you  will  find  a  gold 
mine  of  information  in  the  Bible 
about  the  religion  of  people  who  did 
not  share  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

The  Old  Testament  is  replete 
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with  references  to  the  Nature  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Canaanites,  a  religion 
that  centered  upon  sexuality  and  is 
for  that  reason  so  similar  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  many  people  today. 

The  New  Testament  tells  us  a 
great  deal  about  the  religions  of  the 
Hellenistic  world,  about  the  Orien¬ 
tal  deities  and  the  Greek  gods,  about 
the  mystery  cults  and  the  Gnostic 
movements. 

If  it  is  religion  that  interests  you, 
you  will  find  it  in  the  Bible. 

And  the  list  could  be  extended.  If 
you  are  looking  for  morality,  you 
will  find  plenty  of  moral  instruction 
in  the  Bible  from  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  to  the  parandesis  of 
Paul.  If  you  are  into  sociology,  you 
will  discover  plenty  of  sociological 
data  in  the  Bible.  If  you  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  politics,  you  will  find 
your  subject  in  the  Bible. 

Is  the  Bible  then  about  everything 
in  general  and  nothing  in  particular? 

Jesus  says,  No!  In  John’s  Gospel 
we  hear  him  declare  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries: 

“You  search  the  scriptures,  be¬ 
cause  you  think  that  in  them  you 
have  eternal  life;  and  it  is  they 
that  bear  witness  to  me;  yet  you 
refuse  to  come  to  me  that  you  may 
have  life”  (5:39-40). 

The  scriptures  come  into  focus,  in 
other  words,  when  we  read  them  as 
a  witness  to  the  Person  of  Christ. 
They  are  indeed  literature.  They  do 
in  fact  record  history.  They  do  con¬ 
tain  religion.  But  their  focus  is  the 
reality  of  Jesus  Christ. 

That  is  manifestly  true  of  the 
New  Testament.  But  it  is  equally 


true,  according  to  Jesus,  of  the  Old 
Testament.  As  one  biblical  scholar 
puts  it,  the  New  Testament  tells  us 
who  Christ  is  and  the  Old  Testament 
tells  us  what  Christ  is. 

The  Christ  (in  Hebrew,  the  Mes¬ 
siah)  is  God’s  anointed  Son,  the 
One  chosen  by  God  and  promised  by 
God  and  sent  by  God  to  give  life  to 
the  world.  And  that  One  is  Jesus. 

So  what  is  the  Bible  about?  The 
answer  still  depends  upon  what  you 
are  looking  for.  But  now  let  me  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  another  possible  angle  of 
vision.  If  you  are  looking  for  life ,  you 
will  find  it  in  the  Hible  through  Jesus 
Christ.  For  the  Bible  is  a  witness — 
make  that,  the  witness — to  God’s 
gift  of  eternal  life  in  the  person  of  his 
only  begotten  Son. 

Now  rather  than  defend  this 
claim  abstractly  and  theoretically,  let 
me  illustrate  it  concretely  and  per¬ 
sonally  from  the  life  experience  of 
one  of  my  former  teachers. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary,  Dr.  Emile  Cailliet  was 
our  professor  of  Christian  philoso¬ 
phy.  Prior  to  that  he  had  taught  phi¬ 
losophy  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Yet  he  had  not  always  been  a 
Christian,  and  his  own  story  of  how 
he  came  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is 
worth  sharing. 

Emile  Cailliet  was  born  in  a  small 
village  in  France.  His  family  was  not 
in  the  least  religious.  He  grew  up 
learning  and  believing  that  Nature 
itself  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
reality.  By  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
had  never  even  seen  a  Bible,  and  he 
was  firmly  convinced  that  there  was 
no  God. 

While  serving  as  a  soldier  in  the 
trenches  of  World  War  I,  his  natu- 
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ralistic  philosophy  was  severely  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  carnage  of  combat.  His 
best  friend  was  killed  by  a  bullet  in 
the  chest  as  they  stood  talking  about 
the  boy’s  mother.  One  night  later  a 
bullet  shattered  his  own  arm.  After 
nine  months  in  the  hospital,  he  was 
discharged  and  resumed  his  gradu¬ 
ate  studies. 

While  still  in  the  hospital,  he  had 
married  a  Scot-Irish  girl  whom  he 
had  met  in  Germany  on  Christmas 
Eve  the  year  before  the  war  began. 
She  was  a  deeply  Christian  woman. 
But  her  husband  announced  to  her 
that  religion  would  be  taboo  in  their 
home.  “Little  did  I  realize  at  the 
time,’’  he  recalls,  “that  a  militant  at¬ 
titude  often  betrays  an  inner  tur¬ 
moil.” 

In  returning  to  the  books,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  no  longer  the 
same  books.  Neither  was  his  moti¬ 
vation  for  study  the  same  motiva¬ 
tion.  “Reading  in  literature  and  phi¬ 
losophy,”  he  said,  “I  found  myselt 
probing  in  depth  for  meaning.  Dur¬ 
ing  long  night  watches  in  the  fox¬ 
holes  I  had  in  a  strange  way  been 
longing — I  must  say  it,  however 
queer  it  may  sound — for  a  book  that 
would  understand  me.” 

But  he  knew  of  no  such  book.  So 
he  decided  to  write  one  for  himself. 
He  began  gathering  passages  from 
his  reading  that  seemed  to  speak  to 
his  condition.  He  collected  these  in  a 
leatherbound  pocket  book  that  he 
carried  with  him.  He  was  sure  that 
this  collection  of  quotations  would 
lead  him  from  fear  and  anguish  to 
release  and  jubilation. 

One  day  he  determined  to  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  “the  book”  that 
would  speak  to  his  condition.  It  was 
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a  beautiful,  sunny  day.  And  he  sat 
down  under  a  tree  and  read  his  pre¬ 
cious  anthology. 

The  more  he  read,  however,  the 
more  disappointed  he  became.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  realized  that  the  whole  un¬ 
dertaking  would  not  work,  simply 
because  it  was  of  his  own  making.  It 
carried  no  strength  of  persuasion.  In 
dejection  he  put  the  little  book  back 
in  his  pocket. 

At  that  very  moment,  his  wife — 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  project  he 
had  undertaken — appeared  at  the 
gate  of  the  garden,  pushing  the  baby 
carriage. 

She  had  been  shopping  in  the 
town.  The  main  boulevard  had  been 
so  crowded  that  she  had  turned 
down  a  side-street  where  she  found 
a  Huguenot  church.  On  impulse  she 
had  gone  into  the  church,  met  the 
pastor,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  a 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  French. 

Now  she  stood  before  her  hus¬ 
band,  Bible  in  hand.  She  was  almost 
apologetic  about  what  she  had  done. 
But  Emile  Cailliet  was  not  interested 
in  her  apology.  He  was  strangely 
drawn  to  the  Bible  which  she 
handed  to  him. 

He  rushed  to  his  study  with  it. 
What  then  happened  I  will  let  him 
tell  in  his  own  words: 

I  opened  it  and  “chanced” 
upon  the  Beatitudes!  I  read,  and 
read,  and  read,  now  aloud  with 
an  indescribable  warmth  surging 
within.  ...  I  could  not  find  words 
to  express  my  awe  and  wonder. 
And  suddenly  the  realization 
dawned  upon  me:  This  was  the 
Book  that  would  understand  me! 

I  continued  to  read  deeply  into 
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the  night,  mostly  from  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  And  lo  and  behold,  as  1 
looked  through  them,  the  One 
who  spoke  and  acted  in  them,  be¬ 
came  alive  to  me. 

The  providential  circum¬ 
stances  amid  which  the  Book  had 
found  me  now  made  it  clear  that 
while  it  seems  absurd  to  speak  of 
a  book  understanding  a  man,  this 
could  be  said  of  the  Bible  because 
its  pages  were  animated  by  the 
Presence  of  the  Living  God  and 
the  Power  of  His  mighty  acts.  To 
this  God  I  prayed  that  night,  and 
the  God  who  answered  was  the 
same  God  of  whom  it  was  spoken 
in  the  Book  [Eternity,  July  1974, 
pp.  21-22). 

Emile  Cailliet  was  looking  for 
life,  for  life  worthy  of  the  term  “eter¬ 
nal,”  for  life  with  deep  meaning.  His 
quest  led  him  to  read  the  Bible.  And 
in  the  Bible  he  met  the  living  Jesus 


Christ.  In  Christ  he  found  One  who 
understood  him,  who  spoke  to  his 
condition,  and  who  satisfied  his 
need. 

Dr.  Cailliet’s  story  is  uniquely  his 
own.  And  yet  it  is  not  unique  at  all. 
For  his  is  the  experience  of  countless 
Christian  men  and  women  down 
through  the  centuries  who  have  met 
Jesus  the  Christ  through  the  Bible. 

For  the  Bible  is  the  witness  to 
Christ.  That  is  its  focus.  And  Christ 
comes  into  focus  for  us  when  we 
look  not  at  the  Bible  as  literature  or 
as  history  or  as  religion,  but  when  we 
look  with  the  Bible  to  the  One  of 
whom  it  speaks. 

He  is  the  living  One,  the  risen 
Christ,  who  meets  us  with  the  love  of 
God  and  gives  us  the  gift  of  life. 

You  may  know  that  you  have  read 
the  Bible  in  focus  when  it  leads  you 
to  pray,  and  when  you  discover  that 
the  God  who  answers  is  the  same 
God  of  whom  the  Bible  speaks. 


God’s  Truth 

by  Ian  Pitt-Watson 


Dr.  Ian  Pitt-Watson  is  professor  of 
preaching  and  practical  theology  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary.  A  native  of  Scot¬ 
land,  he  served  churches  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  was  formerly  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  practical  theology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Pitt-Watson  was  a 
regular  broadcaster  on  British  radio  and 
television,  and  currently  maintains  an  ac¬ 
tive  schedule  as  preacher  and  teacher  in  the 
United  States  and  Australia.  This  sermon 
was  preached  in  Miller  Chapel  during  the 
first  week,  of  the  44th  annual  Institute  of 
Theology. 


Text:  “You  are  a  kjng,  then?”  said  Pilate.  Jesus  answered,  “  ‘King’  is  your  word. 
My  task,  is  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  For  this  /  was  born;  for  this  I  came 
into  the  world,  and  all  who  are  not  deaf  to  truth  listen  to  my  voice.”  Pilate 
said,  “What  is  truth?”  (John  18:37-38). 


There’s  a  famous  sentence  written 
by  the  16th-century  philosopher 
Francis  Bacon  in  An  Essay  On 
T ruth.  Commenting  on  the  confron¬ 
tation  between  Christ  and  Pilate  re¬ 
corded  in  John  18:33-38  Bacon 
writes,  “  ‘What  is  truth?’  said  jesting 
Pilate,  and  would  not  stay  for  an  an¬ 
swer.”  I  think  Bacon  got  it  wrong. 
Pilate  may  have  been  a  lot  of 
things — world-weary,  impatient, 

contemptuous,  scared — but  on  this 
occasion  he  was  in  no  mood  for 
jokes.  Probably  he  was  just  plain 
confused.  He  could  not  understand 
what  the  young  Galilean  was  talking 
about.  Pilate  wanted  to  talk  about 
treason:  “Are  you  the  King  of  the 
Jews?”  Jesus  wanted  to  talk  about 
truth:  “  ‘King’  is  your  word  . .  .  my 
task  is  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.” 

When  Pilate  responds  “What  is 
truth?”  his  question  dramatizes  not 
just  the  unforgettable  moment  of 
confrontation  between  a  Roman 
governor  and  his  Jewish  prisoner, 


but  a  confrontation  of  two  great  cul¬ 
tures.  Pilate  represents  the  culture  of 
the  Western  world  with  its  intellec¬ 
tual  roots  in  Greece  and  its  prag¬ 
matic  roots  in  Rome.  Jesus  repre¬ 
sents  the  culture  of  the  People  of  the 
Book,  a  culture  rooted  wholly  in  the 
Book — in  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures.  For  Pilate,  truth  meant  one 
thing,  for  Jesus  it  meant  something 
quite  different.  We  are  children  of  a 
Western  culture  like  Pilate,  but  we 
also  claim  to  be  the  People  of  the 
Book.  Sadly,  when  we  speak  of 
truth,  not  least  in  preaching,  we 
often  do  so  on  Pilate’s  terms,  not  on 
Christ’s. 

For  Pilate,  whatever  else  truth 
was  or  was  not  it  was  something  you 
thought.  “All  human  beings  are  mor¬ 
tal,  Socrates  is  a  human  being,  there¬ 
fore  Socrates  is  mortal” — Aristotle 
had  taught  him  that.  “The  interior 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles” — Euclid 
had  taught  him  that.  “A  body  dis- 
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places  its  own  weight  of  any  liquid  in 
which  it  floats” — Archimedes  had 
taught  him  that.  Truth  for  Pilate,  as 
it  still  is  for  us,  was  a  function  of  the 
intellect;  it  was  a  proposition,  a  con¬ 
cept,  a  calculation.  For  Jesus,  and  for 
the  People  of  the  Book,  truth  was  a 
much  bigger  thing.  He  and  they  had 
not  been  brought  up  on  Aristotle  or 
Euclid  or  Archimedes  but  on  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the 
Psalms.  And  that  meant  that  for 
them  truth  was  not  just  something 
you  thought ,  it  was  something  you 
also  felt  and  did.  Supremely,  it  was 
something  Christ  was. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  truth 
of  our  biblical  faith  and  faithfully 
preach  it,  we  must  also  understand 
the  truth  about  truth.  Truth  in  the 
biblical  sense  of  the  word  is  not 
merely,  or  even  primarily,  a  child  of 
the  intellect.  The  Bible  does  not  sep¬ 
arate  the  intellect  from  the  emotions 
and  the  will  in  the  way  that  Pilate 
did  and  that  we  still  do.  In  the  Bible, 
truth  is  a  function  not  just  of  propo¬ 
sitions  but  of  persons — supremely  of 
the  person  of  God.  He  is  the  truth, 
and  we  who  have  heard  his  voice  are 
“of  the  truth,”  have  become  (how¬ 
ever  imperfectly)  a  part  of  the  truth. 
As  we  “grow  in  Christ”  we  “bear 
witness  to  the  truth,”  not  just  by 
what  we  say  but  by  what  we  feel  and 
by  what  we  do — for  that  is  what  we 
truly  are.  “To  this  end  we  were 
born” — and  reborn — “to  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  Truth,”  a  truth  that  is  not 
only  thought,  but  felt  and  done. 

Inevitably,  as  children  of  our 
Western  culture,  we  think  of  truth 
(whether  we  know  it  or  not)  in  terms 
of  our  Greek  philosophical  heritage. 
We  think  of  ourselves,  as  the  Greeks 
did,  as  being  constructed  on  a  tripar¬ 


tite  model.  We  have  an  intellect  to 
think  with,  emotions  to  feel  with, 
and  a  will  to  act  with.  But  the  intel¬ 
lect  is  meant  to  be  king.  It  should 
control  the  emotions  and  instruct  the 
will.  Truth  is  regarded  as  a  function 
of  the  intellect,  and,  in  our  Western 
way  of  thinking,  finds  its  appropri¬ 
ate  expression  in  propositions,  con¬ 
cepts,  and  calculations.  Our  Western 
culture  finds  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  any  other  kind  of  truth  ex¬ 
pressed  in  any  other  kind  of  way. 

But  truth  in  the  biblical  sense  of 
the  word  is  another  kind  of  truth, 
and  does  express  itself  in  another 
kind  of  way.  It  is  not  primarily  ex¬ 
pressed  in  propositions  but  in  peo¬ 
ple — supremely  in  the  person  of 
God.  The  Hebrew  word  for  truth  is 
“emeth.”  The  root  meaning  is 
“trustworthy,"  “faithful,”  “reliable.” 
That  personal  meaning  still  survives 
in  modern  English  usage  where  we 
talk,  for  instance,  of  “a  true  friend” 
or  of  people  being  “true  to  one  an¬ 
other.”  That  kind  of  truth  is  per¬ 
sonal,  not  propositional.  I  feel  you 
are  my  friend,  and  do  not  merely 
think  so.  And,  if  I  am  true  to  some¬ 
one,  that  is  not  primarily  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  I  think  but  of  what  I 
feel  and  do.  “Emeth”  truth  is  like 
that.  It  is  descriptive  of  persons 
rather  than  propositions  and  it  is  not 
only  thought  but  felt  and  done. 

The  New  Testament  word  for 
truth  is  the  Greek  word  “aletheia,” 
and  precisely  because  it  is  a  Greek 
word  it  carries  with  it  overtones  of 
Greek  classical  usage  in  which  truth 
is  seen  as  a  child  of  the  intellect  and 
a  function  of  proposition.  But  the 
Septuagint,  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  (which  was  the 
regular  “pew  Bible"  in  New  Testa- 
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ment  times)  had  translated  the  He¬ 
brew  “emeth”  into  the  Greek 
“aletheia.”  So  throughout  the  New 
Testament  we  find  a  subtle  blend  of 
Hebraic  and  Greek  thought  forms. 
Nevertheless  the  Old  Testament 
“emeth”  meaning  is  seldom  wholly 
muted.  That  is  why  John’s  Gospel 
can  quite  naturally  talk  about  “doing 
the  truth”  (John  3:21)  and  about  “Je¬ 
sus  being  the  truth”  (John  14:6). 

All  this  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
academic  interest.  It  goes  to  the  heart 
of  our  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  biblical  truth  we  are  commis¬ 
sioned  to  preach.  Too  easily  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  locked  into 
the  assumptions  of  our  own  Western 
culture  and  have  been  content  to 
preach  Pilate’s  truth  alone,  the  child 
of  the  intellect  that  expresses  itself  in 
propositions.  We  have  tended  to  ac¬ 
cept  without  question  the  tripartite 
division  of  human  nature  into  intel¬ 
lect,  emotion,  and  will.  To  do  so  is 
profoundly  unbiblical.  Neither  the 
Old  Testament  nor  the  New  recog¬ 
nizes  any  such  division. 

In  biblical  usage  “the  heart”  (O.T. 
“leb,”  N.T.  “kardia”)  is  not  simply 
the  seat  of  emotions.  When  the  Bible 
wants  to  refer  to  that,  it  very  accu¬ 
rately  speaks  of  the  “guts”  (O.T. 
“meim,”  N.T.  “splagchna,”  KJV 
“bowels”).  I  do  not  simply  feel  with 
my  heart,  I  think  with  it  as  well.  In¬ 
deed,  “leb”  and  “kardia”  are  fre¬ 
quently  translated  as  “mind”  rather 
than  “heart.”  The  words  do  double 
duty  according  to  context.  In  the 
same  way  the  other  Hebrew  words 
translated  mind  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  (“nephesh,”  “ruach”)  are  feel¬ 
ing  words  as  well  as  thinking  words, 
and  the  New  Testament  counterpart 
(“dianoia”  and  “nous”)  frequently 


carry  overtones  of  that  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  usage.  The  hard  line  we  draw 
between  thinking  and  feeling,  head 
and  heart,  is  simply  not  there  in  the 
Bible. 

So  what  about  the  will?  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  Hebrew  has  no  separate 
word  for  it!  I  do  not  only  think  and 
feel  with  my  heart,  I  will  with  it  as 
well.  In  other  words,  the  Bible 
knows  nothing  of  that  tripartite  di¬ 
vision  of  human  nature  into  intellect, 
emotion,  and  will,  and  has  little  in¬ 
terest  in  a  truth  that  is  a  child  of  the 
intellect  alone.  It  speaks  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  truth  that  is  not  just 
thought  but  felt  and  done. 

Many  of  our  Western  theological 
and  preaching  traditions  (including 
my  own  Scots  Presbyterian  tradi¬ 
tion)  have  been  partial  in  their  wit¬ 
ness  to  biblical  truth  because  they 
have  presented  it  in  purely  concep¬ 
tual  propositional  terms.  The  as¬ 
sumption  has  been  that  if  people  can 
be  made  to  thinly  the  right  things 
then  feeling  and  doing  the  right 
things  will  naturally  follow.  Sadly,  it 
does  not.  I  am  proud  of  my  own  tra¬ 
dition,  of  its  commitment  to  rigorous 
intellectual  discipline,  and  of  its  deep 
concern  for  sound  doctrine.  I  know 
that  if  we  think  the  wrong  thing 
about  God  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  start  feeling  and  doing  the  wrong 
thing  as  well.  Propositional  truth 
matters.  Propositional  truth  about 
God  matters  supremely.  But  sound 
doctrine  and  propositional  truth  are 
not  enough,  if  the  heart  is  unmoved 
and  the  will  remains  irresolute.  Felt 
truths  are  not  to  be  despised.  Some 
people  feel  the  truth  of  their  faith 
with  a  profundity  that  makes  mere 
intellectual  assent  to  the  creeds  and 
confessions  look  almost  superficial 
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by  comparison.  “Everyone  who 
loves  knows  God"  (I  John  4:7)  no 
matter  how  inept  such  lovers  may 
sometimes  be  at  expressing  their  love 
in  propositional  orthodoxy.  “The 
unloving  know  nothing  of  God”  (1 
John  4:8)  no  matter  how  immaculate 
their  intellectual  orthodoxy  may  be. 
In  the  same  way,  some  people  “do 
the  truth"  of  their  faith  (John  3:21) 
in  a  way  that  shames  both  our  intel¬ 
lectual  orthodoxies  and  our  felt  tra¬ 
ditional  pietisms.  “Not  everyone 
who  calls  me  ‘Lord,  Lord’  will  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  only 
those  who  do  the  will  of  my  Father” 
(Matt.  7:21).  The  truth  we  preach  must 
be  a  truth  not  just  thought,  but  felt  and 
done. 

Other  traditions  in  the  church 
have  reacted  sharply  in  their  preach¬ 
ing  and  worship  against  the  kind  of 
intellectualism  or  quasi-intellectual- 
lsm  I  have  been  describing.  They 
have  rediscovered  and  celebrated  the 
importance  of  felt  truth.  They  have 
recognized  that  what  we  feel  (not 
least  about  God  and  one  another)  is 
sometimes  more  important  than 
what  we  think,  for  what  we  think  is 
sometimes  no  more  than  a  rationali¬ 
zation  of  what  we  already  feel.  But 
that  healthy  reaction  against  an  ex¬ 
cessive  concern  for  propositional 
precision  has  sometimes  led  to  theo¬ 
logical  irresponsibility  and  to  self-in¬ 
dulgent  emotionalism  in  preaching 
as  in  worship.  Felt  truths  are  not  to 
be  despised,  but  felt  truth  is  not 
enough,  unless  it  is  reinforced  by  rig¬ 
orous  thinking  and  validated  in 
Christian  action.  Our  faith  is  not 
even  a  halfhearted  faith  if  we  only 
feel  with  our  hearts,  and  do  not  thin\ 
and  act  with  them  as  well.  The  truth 


we  preach  must  be  a  truth  not  just  felt, 
but  thought  and  done. 

Yet  other  preaching  traditions, 
impatient  with  both  propositional 
theology  and  emotional  pietism,  go 
straight  for  the  truth  done.  Doing 
the  truth  becomes  the  heart  of  the 
gospel.  Doctrine  is  muted  and  emo¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  suspect.  Personal 
lifestyle  or  social  action  or  both  be¬ 
come  the  principle  instruments  of 
Christian  witness.  There  is  great 
power  in  that  witness  and  much  to 
be  learned  from  those  who  make  it 
central.  “You  will  recognize  them  by 
the  fruits  they  bear”  (Matt.  7: 16).  But 
“truth  done”  that  is  not  part  of  a 
truth  thought  and  felt  can  easily  de¬ 
generate  into  a  burdensome  “works 
righteousness”  and  a  new  legalism. 
“What  we  ought  to  do”  is  only  made 
possible  by  what  God  has  done.  Our 
response  to  God  in  love  and  grati¬ 
tude  for  what  he  has  done  enables  us 
to  do  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  that 
response  is  not  merely  ethical  but  in¬ 
tellectual  and  emotional.  The  truth 
done  is  the  fruit  of  the  Christian 
faith.  But  the  truth  done  is  not 
enough  unless  it  is  reinforced  by 
sound  doctrine  and  empowered  by 
authentic  feeling.  The  truth  we 
preach  must  be  a  truth  not  just  done, 
but  thought  and  felt. 

The  special  kind  of  truth  of  which 
the  Bible  speaks  is  a  holistic  truth  in 
which  intellectual  assent,  emotional 
involvement,  and  volitional  commit¬ 
ment  are  fused  together  when  we 
wholeheartedly  embrace  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  The  faith  we  profess,  the 
gospel  we  preach,  is  designed  by 
God  to  soar  on  the  thrust  of  these 
three  engines,  intellect,  emotion,  and 
will.  All  three  are  needed.  A  three 
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engine  jet  plane  can  indeed  fly  on 
two  engines,  but  it  does  not  do  so 
very  well.  It  can  even  keep  airborne 
on  one  engine  but  that  is  always  dan¬ 
gerous.  Some  of  our  preaching  tries 
to  fly  on  one  engine — sometimes  the 
intellect,  sometimes  the  emotions, 
sometimes  the  will,  the  choice  de¬ 
pending  on  our  tradition  or  our  tem¬ 
perament.  More  often  we  fly  on  two 
engines.  Twin  engine  preaching  is 
usually  safe,  but  seldom  soars.  Much 
preaching  in  my  own  Calvinist  tra¬ 
dition  is  twin  engine  preaching.  It 
flies  on  the  intellect  and  the  will.  It  is 
concerned  that  people  think  the 
right  thing  and  do  the  right  thing, 
and  consequently  it  has  tried  to  be 
doctrinally  responsible  and  ethically 
concerned.  But  often  such  preaching 
can  be  emotionally  uninvolved,  and 
that  leaves  it  less  than  wholehearted 
and,  therefore,  less  than  biblical. 
Each  of  us  must  make  our  own  per¬ 
sonal  self-assessment.  We  must  iden¬ 
tify  the  engine  which  for  us  is  the 
weakest  in  its  thrust,  and  regularly 
service  that  engine  with  special  care. 

I  have  described  biblical  truth  as  a 
truth  not  only  thought  but  felt  and 
done.  That  is  so.  But  in  so  describing 
it  I  have  had  to  fall  back  on  our 
Western  way  of  thinking  of  human 
nature  in  terms  ot  intellect,  emotion, 
and  will.  As  we  have  seen,  that  is  an 
unbiblical  way  of  thinking.  To  think 
biblically  we  must  discard  that  tri¬ 
partite  model  and  learn  to  think  pas¬ 
sionately  and  to  feel  thoughtfully, 
for  only  so  can  we  act  wholeheart¬ 
edly.  In  our  preaching  as  in  our  liv¬ 
ing,  we  have  got  to  get  together  the 
truth  that  we  think,  the  truth  that 
we  feel,  and  the  truth  that  we  do. 
There  are  ways  in  which  we  can  fa¬ 


cilitate  that  integration  and  fusion  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  doing  that 
biblical  truth  demands.  But,  in  the 
end  of  the  day,  that  fusion  does  not 
happen  as  a  consequence  of  anything 
that  we  do.  It  is  a  gift  of  grace.  In  the 
Bible,  grace  and  truth  are  natural  al¬ 
lies  and  it  is  grace  that  enables  us  to 
get  together  truth  thought  with 
truth  felt  and  truth  done.  At  the  time 
of  a  sermon’s  delivery,  as  at  the  time 
of  its  conception,  there  can  come  a 
miraculous  moment  when  what  we 
are  thinking  and  feeling  and  saying 
are  no  longer  three  things  but  one. 
Then  we  know  that  we  are  near  the 
Truth,  and  in  that  moment  we  ex¬ 
perience  grace.  I  wish  I  could  be 
more  precise,  but  I  speak  of  a  Truth 
that  is  the  Word  beyond  words. 

Nevertheless,  although  1  cannot 
express  in  clear  concepts  what  I  have 
just  been  trying  to  say,  I  can  tell  you 
what  it  is  like.  It  is  not  inappropriate 
that  this  sermon  should  end  not  with 
a  concept  but  with  a  simile,  not  with 
a  proposition  but  with  a  picture,  not 
with  a  summary  but  with  a  story. 

When  I  was  a  boy  of  about  four¬ 
teen  I  came  reluctantly  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  I  should  have  to  learn  to 
dance.  I  didn’t  much  like  the  idea, 
but  I  could  see  that  my  friends  who 
were  good  dancers  were  enjoying 
certain  social  fringe  benefits  that  I 
was  missing.  I  decided  that  before 
making  a  public  exhibition  of  my 
awkwardness  I  would  master  the  art 
secretly  and  in  private.  I  bought  my¬ 
self  a  book  called  “Teach  Yourself  to 
Dance.”  It  contained  detailed  in¬ 
structions  and  elaborate  diagrams 
showing  exactly  what  to  do  and 
where  to  put  your  feet.  (I'm  talking 
of  ballroom  dancing  1930s  style,  not 
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of  today’s  discos!)  1  mastered  these 
instructions  and  memorized  the  dia¬ 
grams — I  really  knew  the  hook.  In¬ 
tellectually  I  had  mastered  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  I  also  spent  many  hours 
trying  to  put  what  I  knew  into  prac¬ 
tice.  I  did  so  alone  in  my  bedroom, 
using  a  pillow  for  a  partner  and 
studying  my  progress  in  the  ward¬ 
robe  mirror. 

What  I  saw  in  the  mirror  was  not 
reassuring!  I  was  putting  my  feet  in 
all  the  right  places  tor  I  knew  the 
hook,  and  I  was  doing  what  the  book 
said.  But  something  clearly  was 
missing.  I  was  thinking  the  right 
things  and  doing  the  right  things, 
but  I  couldn’t  get  the  feel  of  it,  and 
in  consequence  everything  I  did 
seemed  clumsy — graceless. 

Then  one  night  at  a  party  a  nice 
girl  who  knew  of  my  difficulty  said, 
“Come  on,  try  it  with  me.”  So  I  did, 
and  to  begin  with  I  felt  even  more  of 
a  fool  because  I  was  so  awkward  and 
she  was  so  full  of  grace.  Then  some¬ 
thing  strange  happened.  A  little  of 
her  grace  seemed  to  pass  to  me  and  1 
began  to  get  the  feel  of  it.  For  the  first 
time  all  I  had  learned  in  the  book  be¬ 
gan  to  make  sense,  and  even  the 
painful  practice  in  front  of  the  mir¬ 
ror  began  to  pay  off.  What  had  been 
contrived  now  became  natural,  what 
had  been  difficult  now  became  easy, 
what  had  been  a  burden  now  be¬ 
came  a  joy — because  at  last  I  had  got 
together  what  I  was  thinking  and 
what  I  was  feeling  and  what  I  was 
doing.  In  that  moment  I  experienced 
a  kind  of  grace,  and  it  was  very  beau¬ 
tiful. 

We  profess  and  preach  another 
and  much  greater  kind  of  grace.  It 
comes  to  us  when  we  get  together 


truth  thought,  truth  felt,  and  truth 
done.  We’ve  got  to  know  the  Book, 
that  comes  first.  And  we’ve  got  to  do 
what  the  book  says,  follow  in 
Christ’s  steps.  But  we  can  know  truth 
and  even  do  it  and  still  be  awkward, 
inadequate, graceless,  until  we  get  the 
feel  of  it.  That  is  when  we  need  to  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
solo  dance.  (Preachers  do  so  love  to 
be  soloists.)  Christ  wants  us  to  try  it 
with  him.  To  begin  with,  we  often 
feel  more  inadequate  than  ever 
when  we  do  that  because  we  are  so 
clumsy  and  he  is  so  full  of  grace. 
Then  it  happens,  in  our  preaching  as 
in  our  Christian  living.  We  share  in 
his  grace.  All  the  Book  says  comes 
alive,  and,  when  we  preach  it,  what 
used  to  be  contrived  now  becomes 
natural,  what  used  to  be  a  labor  now 
becomes  spontaneous,  what  used  to 
be  a  burden  now  becomes  a  blessing, 
what  used  to  be  law  now  becomes 
gospel.  Why?  Because  we  are  learn¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  grace;  because 
now  God’s  Truth,  thought,  felt,  and 
done,  is  embracing  us  in  the  dance — 
the  Truth  that  stood  before  Pilate 
but  that  Pilate  never  recognized,  be¬ 
cause  Pilate  thought  truth  was  a 
proposition  not  a  person,  a  diagram 
not  a  dancer. 

You  may  know  the  song  by  Syd¬ 
ney  Carter  about  Christ,  “The  Lord 
of  the  Dance.”  The  original  goes 
back  some  four  hundred  years  to  a 
carol  called  “My  Dancing  Day." 
(The  early  carols  were  all  music  for 
dancing.)  The  words  of  both  the  old 
and  the  new  versions  tell  the  whole 
story  of  Christ’s  birth,  life,  death, 
and  resurrection.  The  old  carol  tells 
it  in  great  detail  and  in  many  verses. 
Christ  is  the  singer,  and  after  each 
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verse  he  repeats  a  tender  refrain  to 
us,  his  beloved: 

Sing,  O  my  love,  my  love,  my 
love, 

This  have  I  done  for  my  true 
love. 

The  modern  refrain  is  more  robust 
but  no  less  appropriate: 

“Dance  then,  wherever  you  may 
be, 


I  am  the  Lord  of  the  Dance,” 
said  he, 

“And  I’ll  lead  you  all  wherever 
you  may  be, 

I’ll  lead  you  all  in  the  dance,” 
said  he. 

“And  we  beheld  his  glory,  full  of 
grace  and  truth”  (John  1:14). 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you  all. 


Seward  Hiltner 

1909-1984 

Our  colleague  and  associate,  Seward  Hiltner,  died  at  his  home  on  Ross 
Stevenson  Circle,  November  19,  1984.  In  his  passing  from  our  midst,  we 
express  in  this  formal  but  collegial  setting  our  sense  of  irreplaceable  loss.  His 
was  a  Princeton  Seminary  name  of  worldwide  distinction,  a  recognized  pi¬ 
oneer  in  his  field,  a  creative  mind  wherever  he  gathered  with  others,  and  a 
congenial,  if  sometimes  critical,  colleague. 

As  we  record  our  sorrow  on  this  occasion,  at  the  same  time  we  rejoice  in 
his  extraordinary  career.  He  readily  shared  with  us  his  many  and  diverse  tal¬ 
ents,  making  us  colleagues  with  him  and  with  each  other,  and  magnifying 
all  of  us  in  our  common  theological  enterprise. 

Seward  Hiltner  was  born  in  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania,  near  the  spine  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Lafayette  College  (1931)  and 
received  his  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1952.  From  1935  to 
1938,  he  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Council  for  the  Clinical  Training  of 
Theological  Students.  Between  1938  and  1950,  he  was  executive  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Pastoral  Services,  the  Commission  on  Religion  and 
Health,  and  the  Commission  on  Ministry  in  Institutions,  all  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  In  1950,  he  joined  the  faculty  of 
the  Divinity  School,  University  of  Chicago,  as  associate  and  then  as  professor 
of  pastoral  theology.  From  1961  to  1980,  he  was  professor  of  theology  and 
personality  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Among  the  many  consultantships  which  he  held,  in  addition  to  his  semi¬ 
nary  responsibilities,  the  most  notable  was  his  service  with  the  Department 
of  Education  at  the  Menninger  Foundation  w'here  he  also  served  as  visiting 
professor  in  1957.  A  wider  circle  of  influence  was  felt  by  many  through  his 
twelve  books  and  the  more  than  five  hundred  articles  published  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  journals  of  all  kinds. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  career,  Seward  Hiltner  was  a  leader  of  the  bud¬ 
ding  pastoral  care  movement,  exercised  first  through  his  position  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  then  relatively  new  Council  of  Clinical  Training.  Helen 
Flanders  Dunbar,  now  celebrated  as  one  of  the  dynamic  pioneers  of  psycho¬ 
somatic  medicine,  was  head  of  the  Council,  and  it  was  she  who  first  saw  in 
the  young  Hiltner  great  potential  for  pastoral  care  leadership.  In  these  early 
years,  he  founded  or  co-founded  more  than  one  notable  clinical  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  ministers  and,  more  significantly,  began  to  define  a  position  within 
the  movement  that  had  great  and  continuing  consequences. 

Although  appreciative  of  the  contributions  of  psychiatry  and  psychology, 
Hiltner  saw  that  to  make  a  permanent  contribution,  the  clinical  training 
movement  should  align  itself  with  theology  as  a  discipline  and  with  the  the¬ 
ological  seminaries.  This  was  not  a  position  that  was  widespread  in  the 
movement,  and  several  other  leaders,  including  Dunbar,  resisted  it. 

Hiltner  understood  his  own  position  as  an  extension  of  the  views  of  Anton 
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Boisen,  under  whose  supervision  he  had  taken  clinical  training  in  the  early 
1930s.  Boisen  had  stressed  clinical  pastoral  training  as  a  method  of  learning 
theology  from  “living  human  documents,”  rather  than  only  from  books. 
Hiltner,  while  making  many  contributions  to  the  development  of  pastoral 
care  as  a  form  of  ministry  to  troubled  persons,  always  regarded  the  enterprise 
from  a  primarily  theological  viewpoint. 

In  1949,  Seward  Hiltner  published  his  Pastoral  Counseling ,  a  textbook  for 
those  who  needed  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  but  with  enough  basic  theory 
and  wide-ranging  penetrating  observations  that  it  is  still  in  print  thirty-five 
years  later.  This  book  reflected  Hiltner’s  work  in  the  wartime  effort  to  train 
large  numbers  of  clergy  in  the  art  of  counseling,  especially  as  part  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  military  personnel  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  an  effort  that 
drew  heavily  on  Carl  R.  Rogers.  Although  the  book  showed  affinities  with 
Rogers’  so-called  “non-directive”  approach,  Hiltner  was  careful  to  distin¬ 
guish  his  theological  position  from  Rogers. 

The  centerpiece  of  Hiltner’s  specifically  theological  contribution  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  his  Preface  to  Pastoral  Theology  (1958),  the  first  systematic  attempt 
in  modern  times  to  describe  the  relationship  between  the  traditional  “classi¬ 
cal”  disciplines  in  theology  and  the  “practical”  disciplines  as  theological  in 
character,  so  as  to  understand  pastoral  theology  as  undergirding  pastoral 
care.  To  accomplish  this,  he  employed  a  perspectival  model  in  which  every 
aspect  of  ministry  is  regarded  as  at  least  potential  in  every  act  of  ministry, 
actual  or  contemplated.  He  insisted  that  reflection  on  such  acts  of  ministry 
with  a  theological  question  in  mind  would  yield  contributions  to  theology 
proper  in  its  several  branches. 

As  we  all  know,  Seward  Hiltner  made  several  important  contributions  to 
the  structure  of  the  curriculum  at  Princeton  Seminary,  some  of  which  have 
influenced  theological  education  elsewhere.  Perhaps  his  most  enduring  in¬ 
fluence  at  Princeton  can  be  seen  in  the  Ph.D.  program,  in  which  he  insisted 
on  preliminary  proposals  and  extensive  across-the-board  research,  with  can¬ 
didates  for  higher  degrees  subject  to  continuing  supervision  and  evaluation. 
He  also  served  as  chief  architect  of  the  D.Min.  program. 

During  his  lifetime,  Seward  Hiltner  was  honored  for  many  achievements, 
including  an  honorary  doctorate  from  his  alma  mater,  Lafayette  College,  in 
1951,  the  annual  award  from  the  Academy  of  Religion  and  Mental  Health 
in  1966,  and  a  special  award  from  the  Delaware  Association  for  Clinical  Pas¬ 
toral  Education  in  1980.  But  for  those  who  knew  him  for  any  period  of  time, 
it  was  his  impact  as  a  person  that  is  best  remembered.  To  say  that  he  was  a 
complex  person  is  to  state  a  truism  that  can  be  applied  to  many  if  one  knows 
enough  about  them.  But  to  say  that  Hiltner’s  complexity  was  more  manifest 
to  many  than  is  the  case  with  most  is  to  come  closer  to  the  truth. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  gift  was  an  intuitive  ability  to  grasp  the  essentials  of 
a  problem  or  issue  confronting  some  group  of  which  he  was  a  part.  He  could 
state  the  essence  in  such  a  way  that  those  present  would  say  to  themselves 
and  to  one  another,  “That’s  it.” 

Seward  Hiltner  was  exacting  of  himself  and  others,  and  when  either 
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tailed  to  measure  up  to  high  standards,  his  temper  could  Hare  along  with  the 
bluntness  ot  communication  which  did  not  always  achieve  the  result  he  de¬ 
sired.  His  extended  memos  to  colleagues  about  matters  in  which  he  per¬ 
ceived  their  performance  to  be  less  than  adequate  are  a  part  of  “Hiltneriana” 
at  Princeton. 

On  other,  and  increasingly  rare,  occasions,  Seward  Hiltner  displayed  a 
light  and  playful  side  of  his  personality.  He  could  make  people  laugh  with 
doggerel  verse,  and  his  considerable  charm  may  well  have  reflected  his  early 
training  as  a  Fuller  Brush  salesman.  In  his  later  years,  personal  tragedy  left 
a  deep  scar  and  sadly  reduced  these  traits  to  a  point  where  they  were  only 
occasionally  glimpsed. 

If  to  some  Seward  Hiltner  seemed  aloof  or  autocratic,  it  was  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  demanded  of  everyone  the  high  standards  he  set  for  himself.  A  tire¬ 
less,  even  compulsive,  worker,  he  drove  others  as  he  drove  himself  and  re¬ 
fused  to  settle  for  mediocrity  or  bargain  with  sham. 

But  for  many  others,  including  some  of  our  own  faculty  who  would  read¬ 
ily  testify,  Seward  Hiltner  was  a  warm,  caring,  and  radically  sympathetic 
person.  He  had  a  scholar’s  intellectual  rigor  but  a  pastor’s  acceptive  aware¬ 
ness  of  human  nature.  In  time  of  pain,  suffering,  or  crisis,  many  knew  at  first¬ 
hand  what  it  meant  to  them  to  have  Seward  Hiltner  on  their  side  and  to 
know  by  his  presence  that  someone  was  quietly  standing  by. 

There  is  much  more  to  say  about  Seward  Hiltner  as  a  person  and  regard¬ 
ing  his  multiform  contributions  to  theological  education.  He  advanced  our 
common  cause  by  going  the  second  scholarly  mile,  and  we — the  seminary, 
the  faculty,  and  the  Church  ecumenical— are  the  benefactors  of  his  astonish¬ 
ingly  rich  legacy. 

To  his  wife  Helen  and  their  daughter  Anne,  and  to  his  brother  Robert  P. 
Hiltner,  we  extend  our  sympathy  and  affection. 


Eugene  Carson  Blake 

1906-1985 

uttte  come — late  we  come — but  we  come  to  present  ourselves,  our  souls 
VV  and  bodies,  to  be  a  living  sacrifice  ...  in  a  kind  of  tangible  and  visible 
sacrament.  .  .  .”  So  spoke  the  Reverend  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington,  DC,  August  28,  1963,  at  the  invitation 
of  black  Christian  leaders  on  the  occasion  of  the  March  on  Washington  for 
Jobs  and  Freedom.  Only  as  a  rhetorical  device  could  he  have  claimed  he 
came  with  those  white  clergy  who  were  late  in  bringing  their  support  for 
racial  justice.  In  this  as  in  all  the  social  causes  where  he  so  deeply  felt  called 
to  serve  Christ  and  His  Church,  Gene  Blake  was  never  late  in  his  life. 

The  shape  of  the  Christian  Church  worldwide  intrigued  him  early.  After 
graduation  from  Princeton  University  with  honors  in  philosophy,  he  taught 
philosophy  and  religion  for  two  years  at  Forman  Christian  College,  Lahore, 
India.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1932.  In 
his  first  pastorates — in  New  York  City,  five  years  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Albany,  New  York,  and  eleven  years  as  pastor  of  the  strategic  Pas¬ 
adena  Presbyterian  Church — he  developed  his  skills  as  spokesman  and  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  social  implications  of  the  Christian  Gospel  in  the  twentieth 
century  and  the  coming  shape  of  denominationalism.  In  1951  Dr.  Blake 
campaigned  for  and  was  elected  to  the  only  office  in  our  Church  which  could 
be  reinterpreted  as  an  executive  office,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly. 

It  is  surely  of  the  essence  of  leadership  “whether  a  man  is  burdened  by 
authority  or  enjoys  it;  whether. he  is  trapped  by  responsibility  or  is  made  free 
by  it;  whether  he  is  moved  by  other  people  and  outer  forces  or  moves  them.” 
Just  as  surely  what  separates  the  major  leader  from  the  minor  or  merely  ad¬ 
equate  leader  is  his  or  her  ability  to  see  beyond  limits,  the  boundaries,  and 
the  routine  requirements  of  an  office  and  imaginatively  to  perceive  new 
roles,  wider  dimensions,  expanded  expressions  of  his  initiative  in  the  exercise 
of  that  office.  Elected  to  three  successive  terms,  fifteen  years  in  all,  Eugene 
Carson  Blake  was  to  interpret  and  serve  the  Office  of  Stated  Clerk  with  a 
vigor,  a  daring,  and  a  style  that  would  change  the  weather  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  its  message  and  witness  to  America  and  the  world. 

As  he  led  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  eloquent  protest  and  timely  action 
against  the  threats  of  McCarthyism,  racism,  and  our  tragic  involvement  in 
the  Viet  Nam  War,  his  passion  was  to  point  us  all  in  the  direction  of  a  Church 
that  “must  become  more  fully  one,  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  because  it  is 
already  one  in  its  Pioneering  Lord.”  From  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  we  look  back  and  wonder,  which  of  his  prophetic  stances  took 
more  courage  and  wisdom  at  that  time?  Was  it  his  leadership  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  President  Harry  S.  Truman’s  proposed  and  eventually  withdrawn 
plan  to  appoint  an  ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  or  his  leadership  of  a  ten-day 
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trip  of  American  church  leaders  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  as  guests  of  the 
Russian  Church  at  a  time  when  the  paranoia  of  McCarthyism  was  at  crest? 
For  which  appearance  did  he  pay  a  heavier  personal  pricer  For  that  Sunday 
in  i960,  when  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Grace  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  his  sermon  proposed  that  we  join  the  Episcopal  Church  in  inviting  the 
Methodist  Church  and  the  United  Church  ot  Christ  to  form  with  us  one  de¬ 
nomination?  Or  was  it  for  that  day  in  1963  when  he  led  a  march  protesting 
segregation  in  an  amusement  park  in  Baltimore,  and  he  became  the  first  es¬ 
tablishment  Protestant  Executive  to  be  arrested  for  participating  in  such  a 
demonstration?  When  a  critic  carped  at  his  arrest  over  so  trivial  a  cause  as 
an  amusement  park,  his  comment  was,  "I  suspect  that  Jesus  cares  as  much 
about  colored  children  who  can’t  ride  roller  coasters  as  He  does  about  those 
who  are  cheated  in  their  education.”  Over  which  cause  did  he  lose  more 
sleep.'  Over  his  leadership,  at  President  Johnson’s  request,  in  helping  to  de¬ 
velop  the  interfaith  lobby  which  worked  to  secure  passage  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act — of  which  the  outspoken  opponent,  Richard  B.  Russell  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  said  in  blunt  summary,  “The  preachers  did  us  in!”?  Or  was  it  more  of 
an  effort  to  sustain  his  protest  against  American  foreign  policy  and  to  remain 
so  outspoken  a  critic  that  he  was  declared  “unacceptable  to  the  White  House 
as  a  religious  representative”  during  the  last  years  of  the  Johnson  adminis¬ 
tration? 

In  his  biography  of  Dr.  Blake,  Douglas  Breckenridge  concludes:  “Few 
people  have  been  able  to  work  so  effectively  within  the  system  as  Blake  and 
simultaneously  function  as  such  an  effective  critic  of  the  status  quo.”  He 
freely  admitted  he  was  an  organization  man  with  “more  faith  in  cumber¬ 
some  Church  procedure  than  in  independent  freelance  activities.”  He  called 
himself  an  “ex-fundamentalist  who  became  neo-orthodox.”  Those  who 
found  him  such  a  formidable  adversary  would  have  been  amazed  at  his 
modesty  and  sensitivity.  His  theological  strength  was  traditional.  His  loyal¬ 
ties  were  unapologetically  institutional.  His  pride  in  and  love  for  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  were  lyrical.  He  served  the  seminary  as  trustee  from 
1954  throughout  his  fife.  We  who  were  privileged  to  know  and  work  with 
him  and  to  come  to  love  and  admire  him  as  well  join  the  many  who  thank 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  sending  us  in  our  time  of 
critical  need  such  a  leader  and  such  a  friend  as  Eugene  Carson  Blake.  To  use 
his  own  words,  we  cherish  his  memory  “as  a  kind  of  tangible  and  visible  sac¬ 
rament  .  . .  which  alone  in  times  like  these  can  manifest  to  a  troubled  world 
the  grace  available  at  communion  table  or  high  altar." 


Review  Article:  Habits 
of  the  Heart: 
Individualism  and 
Commitment  in 
American  Life' 

by  Gibson  Winter 


Reading  this  volume  is  similar  to 
reading  Karen  Horney’s  book, 
The  Neurotic  Personality  of  Our 
Time — one  discovers  halfway 

through  that  one  is  reading  about 
one’s  self.  The  authors  have  fash¬ 
ioned  a  critical  interpretation  of  the 
American  ethos  from  various  inter¬ 
views.  Following  clues  from  Alexis 
De  Tocqueville’s  insightful  study, 
Democracy  in  America,  they  have  ex¬ 
plored  the  fate  of  the  individualistic 
pattern  of  life  which  he  had  ob¬ 
served  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  phrase,  “habits  of  the  heart,” 
comes  from  De  Tocqueville  and  re¬ 
fers  to  the  “consciousness,  culture, 
and  practices  of  life”  of  a  people 
(meaning  here  North  Americans  of 
the  United  States).  The  authors  are 
frank  to  admit  that  this  is  a  study  of 
middle-class  Americans.  Although 
they  acknowledge  that  this  is  only 
one  segment  of  American  life,  they 
consider  it  a  significant  class  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  study  explores  the  effects  of 
radical  individualism  on  private  and 
public  life.  The  basic  question  in¬ 
forming  the  study  is  “how  to  pre- 

1  Bellah,  Robert  N.,  Richard  Madsen,  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Sullivan,  Ann  Swidler,  and  Steven 
M.  Tipton.  Berkeley,  CA:  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Press,  1985.  Pp.  355.  $16.95. 
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priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Rever¬ 
end  Gibson  Winter  is  Maxwell  M.  Upson 
Professor  of  Christianity  and  Society  Emer¬ 
itus  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
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serve  or  create  a  morally  coherent 
life”  under  the  conditions  of  radical 
individualism.  If  the  aim  of  life  is  to 
find  personal  fulfillment  and  achieve 
a  kind  of  autonomy  for  oneself,  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain  personal  rela¬ 
tionships  much  less  a  responsible 
public  life.  The  study  addresses  this 
question  in  rich  detail  through  case 
studies,  introducing  critical  interpre¬ 
tations  at  appropriate  points  to  indi¬ 
cate  both  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  this  individualistic 
tradition.  The  volume  is  organized 
according  to  this  individualistic  pat¬ 
tern,  as  the  authors  interpret  it:  start¬ 
ing  with  the  atomic  nucleus  of 
American  life,  the  individual  agent, 
they  trace  the  relationships  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  family  members,  thera¬ 
peutic  helpers,  community  mem¬ 
bers,  public  obligations,  religious 
fellowships,  and  national  identity. 
Although  the  authors  are  concerned 
about  the  recovery  of  the  Republican 
and  Biblical  traditions  for  the  re¬ 
building  of  public  responsibility, 
these  traditions  are  overshadowed 
by  the  search  for  individual  auton¬ 
omy. 

Many  of  the  individualistic  trends 
which  appear  in  our  time  were  pres¬ 
ent  or  incipient  in  earlier  periods  of 
American  history.  However,  focus 
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on  the  individual  has  intensified 
along  with  a  sense  of  isolation  and  an 
erosion  of  citizenship.  The  search  tor 
the  self  has  followed  two  paths:  util¬ 
itarian  individualism  in  the  life  of 
work — a  pursuit  of  interests  and  ad¬ 
vantage;  expressive  individualism  in 
personal,  familial,  and  communal 
connections — centering  largely  in 
cultivation  of  personal  life  styles. 
The  common  denominator  between 
the  types  is  the  search  for  autonomy. 
It  seems  to  eventuate  in  loneliness 
and  broken  relationships  more  often 
than  in  self-fulfillment  which  is  its 
ultimate  goal.  As  the  writers  ob¬ 
serve,  such  a  developmental  pattern 
probably  requires  more  generational 
continuity  and  historical  as  well  as 
religious  structure  in  order  to  fulfill 
its  aim.  However,  the  drive  to  auton¬ 
omy  inclines  the  individual  to  break 
away  from  those  very  bonds  that 
might  be  supportive  of  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  that  is  sought. 

Marriage  and  family  life  provide 
important  supports  for  this  personal 
search,  even  as  they  suffer  the  erod¬ 
ing  impact  of  such  an  individualistic 
orientation.  An  instability  of  marital 
bonds  is  now  common  in  American 
life.  However,  recognition  of  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  this  individualistic  style 
leads  one  to  wonder  that  marriages 
endure  as  well  as  they  do.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  much  more  is  going  on  in 
American  life  than  the  search  for  au¬ 
tonomy,  as  the  writers  observe; 
nonetheless,  such  communities  as 
can  be  established  are  under  constant 
pressure  from  the  fragmentation 
that  individualism  generates. 

In  reaching  beyond  the  nucleus 
and  the  family,  the  authors  uncover 
one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
the  personal  search— the  promi¬ 


nence  of  the  therapeutic  culture  as 
model  of  personal  relationships.  The 
importance  of  the  therapeutic  in  this 
study  indicates  the  fully  middle-  or 
upper  middle-class  character  of  the 
inquiry.  This  is  already  common 
knowledge  from  the  popularity  of 
books  on  personal  therapeutic,  but 
the  authors  help  us  to  understand 
how  this  strategy  now  plays  into  the 
managing  of  corporate  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  relationships.  This  instrumen¬ 
tal  function  of  the  therapeutic  fits 
well  within  the  pattern  of  utilitarian 
individualism,  where  coping  within 
large,  impersonal  structures  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  survival  as  well  as  upward 
mobility.  On  the  expressive  side,  the 
therapeutic  creates  a  radical  plural¬ 
ism  of  values  that  fits  well  with  the 
liberal  heritage  from  Hobbes  and 
Locke  to  the  present  time — a  heri¬ 
tage  in  which  desires  and  values  are 
non-rational  and  idiosyncratic.  In 
this  sense,  the  therapeutic  is  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  a  long-standing  trend  to¬ 
ward  the  instrumental  handling  of 
our  world.  Everything  becomes  a 
means  to  personal  satisfaction,  in¬ 
cluding  other  persons  and  even  reli¬ 
gious  affiliation. 

This  somewhat  naked  picture  of 
an  individualistic  tradition  is,  of 
course,  offset  by  the  existence  of 
communities  of  memory  and  tradi¬ 
tion  which  limit  its  impact.  This  is 
well  expressed  in  the  text  as  follows: 

And  if  the  language  of  the  self- 
reliant  individual  is  the  first  lan¬ 
guage  of  American  moral  life,  the 
languages  of  tradition  and  com¬ 
mitment  in  communities  of  mem¬ 
ory  are  “second  languages”  that 
most  Americans  know  as  well, 
and  which  they  use  wrhen  the  lan- 
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guage  of  the  radically  separate  self 

does  not  seem  adequate  (p.  154). 

As  the  authors  turn  to  involve¬ 
ments  of  individuals  in  public  life, 
they  explore  the  local  communities 
in  which  their  subjects  are  engaged. 
Many  of  these  commitments  are  to  a 
vision  of  the  small  town,  now  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  suburban  community. 
Even  the  professional  activists  who 
seek  to  build  community  seem  to  be 
guided  by  images  of  extended  kin¬ 
ship  or  a  congeries  of  conflicting  in¬ 
terest  groups.  In  general,  their  study 
documents  a  truncated  kind  of  citi¬ 
zenship  among  middle-class  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Politics  seems  to  connote  some¬ 
thing  unsavory,  and,  whether 
warranted  or  not,  this  stance  isolates 
many  individuals  from  serious  polit¬ 
ical  involvement.  The  other  side  of 
this  coin  is  that  the  complexity  and 
interdependence  of  our  large-scale 
society  remain  a  mystery  to  those 
who  live  with  an  individualistic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  society.  As  the  au¬ 
thors  put  it,  . .  the  structural-  fac¬ 
tors  that  affect  individual  outcomes 
remain  opaque  to  him.”  The  net  ef¬ 
fect  is  to  relegate  the  operation  of  the 
society  to  administrators  and  their 
professional  aides. 

Religious  communities  which 
might  counterbalance  this  impover¬ 
ishment  of  the  public  tend  to  operate 
within  the  realm  of  individual  and 
private  concerns — not  so  much  by 
intention  or  desire  of  the  leadership 
but  simply  as  a  reflection  of  the  com¬ 
mon  life  of  American  society.  The 
self  is  the  ultimate  entity,  as  Thomas 
Luckmann  pointed  out  many  years 
ago  in  his  volume,  The  Invisible  Re¬ 
ligion.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  of  the  various  reli¬ 
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gious  bodies  in  lending  personal 
support  to  individuals  and  commu¬ 
nities.  However,  as  a  resource  for  the 
building  of  a  common  moral  life,  the 
churches  are  impoverished  by  the 
terms  on  which  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  makes  its  affiliation. 

On  the  outer  boundaries  of  indi¬ 
vidual  affiliation  is  the  symbol  of  a 
national  society — a  public  realm  in 
which  some  harmony  might  be 
achieved  between  the  competitive 
struggle  of  the  market  and  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  a  common  life.  The  authors 
trace  three  polarities  in  the  envision- 
ment  of  a  public  good,  each  pole  of 
which  has  attempted  to  hold  to¬ 
gether  the  market  and  the  common 
life:  the  economic  establishment  ver¬ 
sus  populism  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury;  neocapitalism  versus  welfare 
liberalism  in  the  period  since  the 
Great  Depression;  and,  more  re¬ 
cently,  incipient  proposals  for  a  new 
direction  in  the  administered  society 
versus  economic  democracy.  They 
observe,  however,  that  the  basic  no¬ 
tions  of  individual  fulfillment  and 
economic  progress  or  growth  con¬ 
tinue  to  inform  these  different  vi¬ 
sions.  Whatever  the  direction  of  the 
next  stage  in  the  struggle,  they  see  no 
way  toward  a  public  life  without  the 
cultivation  of  public  virtue.  Al¬ 
though  they  write  with  a  seeming 
equanimity,  as  befits  scholars,  the 
authors  see  American  society  as  in 
serious,  moral,  and  spiritual  crisis. 
They  are  really  calling  for  a  transfor¬ 
mation  of  American  culture  and  so¬ 
ciety  toward  what  they  call  a  moral 
ecology  or  a  moral  fabric  of  a  com¬ 
mon  life.  This  is  a  radical  call  for 
“.  .  .  a  deep  cultural,  social,  and  even 
psychological  transformation.” 

This  volume  is  set  forth  as  a  set  of 
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reflections  on  American  life  to  he 
pondered  and  discussed.  The  writers 
hope  to  open  a  dialogue  on  the  com¬ 
mon  or  public  life.  They  make  no 
claim  to  have  devised  a  set  of  an¬ 
swers  to  the  difficult  questions 
which  they  have  raised;  in  fact,  they 
explicitly  avoid  categorical  propos¬ 
als,  although  they  are  quite  forth¬ 
right  in  indicating  their  commit¬ 
ments  and  the  direction  of  their 
hopes.  In  somewhat  similar  vein, 
there  are  several  points  on  which  the 
volume  creates  problems  that  cannot 
be  resolved  in  the  framework  which 
the  text  presupposes.  Several  of  these 
problems  can  be  noted  here  for  fu¬ 
ture  discussion. 

The  text  comes  closest  to  being 
categorical  in  affirming  individual¬ 
ism  as  our  American  destiny, 
whether  in  the  form  of  radical  indi¬ 
vidualism  as  our  deepest  identity  as  a 
people  or  religious  individualism  as 
the  foundation  stone  of  American 
religious  life.  Clearly  the  right  of  the 
individual  is  one  of  the  precious 
gains  of  the  last  few  centuries,  where 
it  is  observed,  but  the  authors  have 
shown  very  clearly  that  the  ontology 
of  individuated  entities — Western 
radical  individualism — cannot  lead 
to  a  public  life.  Individualism  will 
have  to  be  integrated  within  a  more 
fully  communal  understanding  of 
the  person  if  it  is  to  be  salvaged  from 
the  trends  to  collective  administra¬ 
tion  and  conformity  which  De 
Tocqueville  already  anticipated. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  deepening 
despair  that  runs  through  the  text  as 
it  tries  to  move  from  the  individual 
entity  to  a  public  life. 


Another  equally  serious  problem 
is  the  failure  to  deal  as  radically  with 
the  political  economy  as  they  do  with 
moral  questions.  They  are  quite  ex¬ 
plicit  in  recognizing  that  the  political 
economy  is  not  working  and  identify 
proposals  for  a  new  direction.  How¬ 
ever,  they  do  not  acknowledge  the 
crucial  place  of  market  capitalism  in 
eroding  the  moral  fabric  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  transformation  in  the 
political  economy  if  there  is  to  be  any 
change  in  the  texture  of  American 
public  life.  The  failure  of  many  so¬ 
cialist  experiments  has  led  social  crit¬ 
ics  to  shy  away  from  criticism  of  the 
capitalist  system  in  its  corporate  and 
state  forms.  Nevertheless,  other  op¬ 
tions  will  have  to  be  considered  if 
there  is  to  be  a  way  beyond  the  in¬ 
creasing  global  dependency  and  na¬ 
tional  security  states  which  seek  to 
keep  the  dependent  peoples  in  line. 
We  do  not  have  to  have  viable  op¬ 
tions  to  begin  a  serious  critique  of 
our  present  situation.  Here  the  au¬ 
thors  are  inclined  to  accept  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  like  the  therapeutic  of 
which  they  are  subtly  critical,  seek  to 
adjust  the  individual  to  an  inhuman 
world.  This  resignation  emerges  in 
their  failure  to  set  the  American  so¬ 
ciety  in  its  global  context  and  their 
proposal  to  cultivate  public  virtue 
without  the  structures  to  generate  it. 

These  questions  are  raised  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  text  has  been 
forged — a  spirit  of  dialogue  and  se¬ 
riousness  about  the  future  of  a  soci¬ 
ety  that  has  so  much  promise  yet 
threatens  to  miscarry  and  bring  un¬ 
told  suffering,  if  not  annihilation,  in 
the  process. 
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Keck,  Leander,  and  Furnish,  Victor 
Paul.  The  Pauline  Letters.  Nashville: 
Abingdon  Press,  1984.  Pp.  156.  $8.95 
(paper). 

As  contributors  to  the  Interpreting  Bibli¬ 
cal  Texts  series,  Keck  and  Furnish  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  describe  what  is  involved  in  relating 
the  meaning  of  the  Pauline  letters  in  their 
historical  setting  to  their  meaning  for  us  to¬ 
day.  In  meeting  this  objective,  which  they  do 
admirably,  Keck  and  Furnish  have  com¬ 
posed  a  book  that  is  both  invitingly  readable 
and  steadily  informative,  both  to  beginning 
and  advanced  students  of  Paul.  What  attracts 
the  reader  is  an  analysis  of  the  Pauline  corpus 
free  of  exegetical  technicalities  and  abstract 
hermeneutical  theory  but  at  the  same  time 
full  of  insights  based  on  careful  exegesis  and 
thoughtful  interpretation. 

Flow  do  the  authors  introduce  the  reader 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Pauline  letters  in 
such  an  engaging  and  illuminating  way?  By 
example.  The  reader  sees  each  author  at 
work  in  the  Pauline  corpus,  attentively  ex¬ 
amining  selected  texts,  coaxing  out  the 
meaning  they  had  in  their  respective  con¬ 
texts,  and  suggesting  their  continuing  signif¬ 
icance  for  us.  Even  more  instructive,  at  least 
for  this  reviewer,  is  the  authors’  placement  of 
the  reader  among  the  interpreters  who  pro¬ 
duced  the  Pauline  letters.  For,  as  Keck  and 
Furnish  demonstrate,  Paul  himself  cited  and 
interpreted  Christian  traditions  as  the  need 
arose  (1  Cor.  15),  and  the  interpretation  of 
what  he  wrote  began  in  his  lifetime  (1  Cor. 
5:9-13)  and  continued  in  the  Deutero-Paul- 
ine  letters,  Acts,  and  even  in  the  form,  loca¬ 
tion,  and  order  the  letters  have  in  the  canon. 
Faced  with  this  stream  of  interpretation 
within  the  Pauline  corpus  and  the  canon,  the 
reader  cannot  help  but  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  determining  the  specific  context  of 
each  letter  and  portion  thereof  and  gain  some 
notion  of  how  the  Pauline  tradition  might  be 
utilized  today. 

As  good  as  the  book  is,  however,  it  does 
have  a  few  minor  flaws.  The  joint  authorship 
of  the  book  contributes  to  poor  organization 
at  several  points.  The  reader  is  primed  for  a 
treatment  of  the  early  interpreters  of  Paul  in 
a  section  with  that  title  on  pages  fifty-five  to 


sixty-two,  but  the  full  examination  of  them 
comes  only  in  the  fifth  and  last  chapter,  some 
fifty  pages  later.  This  faulty  arrangement 
clearly  stems  from  the  way  the  labor  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  book  was  divided:  Furnish  wrote  the 
end  of  the  third  chapter  (pp.  55-62)  and  the 
fifth  chapter,  and  Keck  wrote  the  interven¬ 
ing  fourth  chapter. 

A  second  shortcoming  arises  for  the  same 
reason.  The  authors  open  their  book  by  de¬ 
lineating  three  views  of  Paul  current  in  our 
society,  so  that  readers  can  place  themselves 
among  the  contemporary  understandings  of 
Paul.  Keck  confines  his  description  of  the 
first  and  third  views,  the  public  Paul  and  the 
church’s  Paul,  to  a  few  pages,  but  Furnish’s 
treatment  of  the  second  view,  the  scholar’s 
Paul,  runs  much  longer,  for  in  it  he  includes 
a  characterization  of  the  Pauline  letters  and 
an  assessment  of  their  authenticity.  This  may 
not  be  the  best  place  for  these  considerations; 
chapter  two,  entitled  “The  Interpreter’s 
Choices,’’  provides  a  more  appropriate  con¬ 
text  for  such  matters. 

A  third  deficiency  in  the  book  may  be  its 
most  serious.  Despite  the  attention  the  au¬ 
thors  give  to  placing  the  reader  among  the 
interpreters  of  Paul,  they  neglect  to  place 
themselves  in  that  spectrum.  That  is,  they 
fail  to  specify  their  position  among  contem¬ 
porary  Pauline  scholars.  Their  general  loca¬ 
tion  is  clear,  since  they  subscribe  fully  to 
historical-critical  methods,  but  the  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  modern  interpreters  of 
Paul  is  what  they  identify  as  the  center  of 
Paul’s  theology.  The  authors  state  that  this  is 
an  important  determination  for  every  inter¬ 
preter  to  make,  for  every  text  must  be  read 
against  Paul’s  overall  thought  (p.  47).  But 
they  do  not  let  the  reader  know  their  posi¬ 
tion. 

Do  these  shortcomings  significantly  mar 
the  book?  No,  not  even  the  last  criticism  less¬ 
ens  the  positive  impression  the  book  makes. 
Perhaps  it  is  more  important,  then,  to  ask 
whether  there  really  is  the  need  for  another 
book  about  Paul.  In  light  of  what  Keck  and 
Furnish  do,  the  answer  is  “yes.”  For  despite 
the  existence  of  several  excellent  introduc¬ 
tions  to  Paul — Paul,  by  Guenther  Born- 
kamm,  and  The  Letters  of  Paul,  Conversations 
in  Context,  by  Calvin  Roetzel,  to  name  but 
two — Keck’s  and  Furnish’s  approach  to  the 
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Pauline  corpus  may  be  the  most  inviting,  and 
they  do  not  neglect  the  Deutero-Pauline  let¬ 
ters,  which  cannot  be  said  ot  many  others. 

Richard  E.  DeMaris 

The  Graduate  School 
Columbia  University-Union 

Theological  Seminary 

Smalley,  Stephen  S.  i,  2,  and  3  John, 
Word  Biblical  Commentary,  vol.  51. 
Waco,  TX:  Word  Books,  1984.  Pp. 
xxxiv  +  386.  $19.95. 

Stephen  Smalley’s  commentary  on  1,  2, 
and  3  John  is  the  most  recent  volume  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Word  Biblical  Commentary,  a  se¬ 
ries  edited  and  authored  by  a  select  group  of 
evangelical  scholars.  The  series  has  already 
produced  several  notable  works,  such  as 
G.  Hawthorne’s  commentary  on  Philippians 
and  F.  F.  Bruce’s  on  1  and  2  Thessalomans 
(see  the  Bulletin  vol.  5,  no.  2,  pp.  165-66). 
Smalley  is  a  prominent  evangelical  Johan- 
nine  scholar  who  has  devoted  much  of  his 
energies  to  the  study  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Now  he  has  also  contributed  a  solid  and 
readable  exposition  of  the  Johanmne  epistles. 
His  comments  demonstrate  a  careful  reading 
of  the  Greek  text;  his  bibliographies  are  thor¬ 
ough  and  up  to  date.  Nevertheless,  the  sev¬ 
eral  shortcomings  of  the  work  tend  to  offset 
its  merits. 

1 .  In  his  general  introduction,  Smalley  dis¬ 
cusses  a  number  of  important  historical  and 
literary  issues:  the  historical  context(s)  of  the 
letters,  their  date  and  provenance,  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  etc.  In 
Smalley’s  view,  the  Johannine  epistles  date 
from  the  last  decade  of  the  first  century. 
They  were  probably  all  penned  by  the  same 
author,  in  the  order  in  which  they  now  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  New  Testament.  The  author  was 
a  member  of  the  Christian  church  in  Ephe¬ 
sus,  where  the  Gospel  of  John  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  some  ten  years  earlier  by  a  group  of 
believers  who  had  themselves  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus’  “Beloved 
Disciple.”  The  “letters”  (1  John  actually  cor¬ 
responds  more  closely  to  a  position  “paper”) 
were  written  primarily  to  strengthen  believ¬ 
ers  in  their  orthodox  beliefs  and  practices, 
and  secondarily  to  correct  and  refute  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Johannine  community  who  had 
carried  some  of  the  christological  and  ethical 


teachings  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  inappro¬ 
priate  extremes  (see  below). 

If  not  compelling,  Smalley’s  views  are  at 
least  provocative.  But  in  view  of  the  scholarly 
debates  over  these  introductory  issues  one  is 
dismayed  by  the  sparsity  of  their  treatment 
here.  Smalley  chose  neither  to  summarize 
these  debates  nor  to  present  evidence  for  his 
own  positions.  He  instead  asserts  his  views 
and  leaves  his  readers  to  surmise  their  ade¬ 
quacy,  on  the  basis,  he  suggests,  of  his  verse  - 
by-verse  exposition.  In  point  of  fact, 
throughout  the  exposition  itself  the  reader  is 
constantly  referred  back  to  the  introduction 
for  substantiation  of  a  critical  point,  only  to 
find  generalized  position  statements  rather 
than  evidence. 

2.  As  already  noted,  Smalley  takes  great 
care  in  his  exposition  to  deal  with  the  details 
of  the  Greek  text,  making  particularly  help¬ 
ful  comments  on  the  structure,  syntax,  and 
literary  context  of  each  passage.  This  marks 
the  chief  strength  ot  the  commentary. 
Nevertheless,  one  is  struck  by  Smalley’s 
seeming  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  exegetical 
decision  when  previous  scholars  have  argued 
tor  differing  interpretations  of  a  text.  At  far 
too  many  points  Smalley  exasperates  his 
readers  by  equivocating  between  exegetical 
options,  saying  that  some  scholars  hold  A, 
some  hold  B,  and  both  are  right.  When  John 
mentions  the  “word  of  life”  (1  John  1:1),  does 
he  mean  the  incarnate  Word,  Jesus  Christ,  or 
the  word  about  Christ,  the  Gospel?  Both! 
When  John  calls  Jesus  the  hilasmos  for  our 
sins  (1  John  2:2),  does  he  mean  the  propitia¬ 
tion  of  God’s  anger  or  God’s  expiation  of  sin? 
Both!  When  John  uses  the  pbrase  “love  of 
God”  (1  John  2:5),  does  he  intend  an  objec¬ 
tive  genitive  (the  human  love  of  God),  a  sub¬ 
jective  genitive  (God’s  love  of  humans),  or  a 
qualitative  genitive  (God’s  kind  of  love)?  All 
three!  In  most  instances  this  kind  of  equivo¬ 
cation  serves  not  to  highlight  the  richness 
and  depth  of  the  text,  but  rather  suggests  the 
commentator’s  inability  to  decide  what  the 
author  of  the  text  was  trying  to  say. 

3.  Smaliey  rightly  attaches  a  great  deal  of 
importance  to  the  historical  context  of  these 
three  epistles.  But  most  scholars  will  agree 
that  he  has  misconstrued  this  situation. 
Smalley  contends  that  these  letters  were  di¬ 
rected  against  two  neatly  categorized  groups 
of  opponents  who  threatened  the  commu¬ 
nity.  On  the  left  were  those  with  too  high  a 
view  of  Christ  (as  totally  God  but  not  hu- 
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man)  and  too  low  a  view  of  the  law  (as  un¬ 
important).  With  an  acknowledged  anach¬ 
ronism,  Smalley  labels  this  group  Gnostic. 
On  the  right  were  those  with  too  low  a  view 
of  Christ  (as  totally  human  but  not  divine) 
and  too  high  a  view  of  the  law  (as  a  way  of 
salvation).  This  group  Smalley  associates, 
even  more  anachronistically,  with  the  Ebion- 
ites.  Most  scholars  recognize  the  existence  of 
the  first  group  in  the  Johannine  community: 
practically  all  of  the  direct  polemic  of  1  John 
is  directed  against  just  such  persons  who  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  the  community  but  who 
later  seceded  from  it  (2:18-23;  3:4-10;  4:1-6; 
5:1-11).  But  little  trace  can  be  found  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  group.  Smalley,  as  is  his  wont,  never 
demonstrates  its  existence.  He  instead  lists 
several  verses  from  the  letters  which,  in  his 
opinion,  assume  a  relatively  high  view  of 
christology  (2:13-14,  20,  28-29;  3;2>  3>  5>  7> 
5:20)  and  asserts  that  the  author  would  not 
have  stated  such  a  position  unless  someone 
else  in  the  community  had  sought  to  deny  it 
(by  means  of  a  low  christology).  Smalley’s 
methodological  assumption  is  suspect  in  the 
extreme:  an  author’s  positive  theological 
statements,  regardless  of  their  literary  con¬ 
text  and  function,  are  understood  to  be  po¬ 
lemical.  On  these  grounds  one  could  just  as 
well  argue  that  because  1  John  states  “God  is 
love,”  another  group  in  the  community 
claimed  that  “God  is  hate.”  More  likely  the 
author  of  1  John  held  certain  christological 
concepts  in  common  with  the  docetically-in- 
clined  secessionists  (thus  his  own  relatively 
high  christology)  and  wrote  his  letter  to  com¬ 
bat  some  of  their  excesses  (thus  his  direct  po¬ 
lemic  against  a  docetic  view  of  Christ  and  too 
low  a  view  of  ethics). 

4.  Smalley  is  to  be  commended  for  provid¬ 
ing  a  fresh  and  vibrant  translation  of  the  Jo¬ 
hannine  epistles  for  his  commentary.  Only 
occasionally,  in  the  eyes  of  this  reviewer,  is 
the  translation  overly  idiomatic  or  inconsis¬ 
tent  (cf.  from  chapter  2,  e.g.,  Smalley’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ekeinos 
as  “Jesus”  in  v.  6;  his  awkward  rendition  of 
the  neat  parallelism  of  v.  16  as  “sinful  desire, 
a  craving  for  what  is  seen,  and  pride  for  one’s 
life  style”;  and  his  translation  of  chrisma  as 
“consecration”  in  v.  27a  but  as  “initiation”  in 
v.  27b!). 

By  way  of  conclusion,  it  may  be  helpful  to 
note  that  Smalley’s  commentary  represents 
the  second  major  exposition  of  the  Johannine 
epistles  to  be  published  in  as  many  years. 


Raymond  Brown’s  magisterial  commentary 
appeared  in  The  Anchor  Bible  in  1982,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  work  will 
prove  to  be  a  standard  reference  tool  for  dec¬ 
ades  to  come.  While  it  may  be  true  that  com¬ 
parisons  are  odious,  they  are  nonetheless  nec¬ 
essary — especially  when  students  and  pastors 
find  numerous  Biblical  commentaries  clam¬ 
oring  for  their  attention.  Thus  it  is  probably 
fair  to  say  that  in  comparison  with  Brown’s 
commentary,  most  readers  will  find  Smal¬ 
ley’s  less  thorough,  lucid,  and  inspiring 
(though  more  expensive). 

In  short,  aspects  of  Smalley’s  commentary 
commend  themselves  to  students  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament — especially  its  nu¬ 
merous  helpful  insights  into  the  syntactical 
and  structural  aspects  of  these  epistles,  based 
on  a  careful  reading  of  the  Greek  text.  But 
the  drawbacks  of  the  work  suggest  that  it 
best  be  used  only  as  a  secondary  source  of  ref¬ 
erence. 

Bart  D.  Ehrman 

Rutgers  University 

Brown,  Raymond  E.  The  Churches  the 
Apostles  Left  Behind.  New  York/Ramsey, 
NJ:  Paulist  Press,  1984.  Pp.  156.  $4.95 
(paper). 

For  all  those  who  have  ever  engaged  in  a 
conversation  on  what  the  New  Testament 
says  about  the  nature  of  the  church,  Ray¬ 
mond  Brown’s  book,  The  Churches  the  Apos¬ 
tles  Left  Behind ,  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  It 
may  serve  as  a  primer  for  those  who  are 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  collate  all  the  material 
in  the  direction  of  some  judicious  conclu¬ 
sions.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  source  of  data, 
which  could  disturb  those  who  are  prema¬ 
turely  certain  of  their  positions. 

Brown’s  book  examines  what  various 
Christian  communities  were  being  told  by 
the  authors  of  certain  New  Testament  doc¬ 
uments  about  surviving  the  passing  of  “the 
authoritative  apostolic  generation.”  “Sur¬ 
vival”  here  has  to  do  with  how  Christians  in 
the  sub- Apostolic  era  were  faced  with  a  crisis 
of  self-identity.  As  the  church  evolved,  and 
discovered  itself  apart  from  Judaism,  how 
were  various  Christian  communities  encour¬ 
aged  to  think  about  their  own  existence? 
Once  those  who  knew  Jesus  died,  what  way 
of  thinking  about  those  who  believed  in  him 
would  best  allow  their  groups  to  continue? 
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The  method  Brown  employs  is  to  approach  a 
number  ot  New  Testament  books  looking 
for  their  distinctive  answers  to  questions 
about  the  nature  ot  the  church  in  this  period 
of  crisis. 

The  distinctive  understandings  of  the 
church  espoused  are  represented  by  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Epistles,  Colossians/Ephesians,  Luke/ 
Acts,  i  Peter,  the  Johannine  literature,  and 
Matthew.  (That  these  works  represent  the 
thoughts  which  at  least  guided  some  com¬ 
munities  is  adduced  by  their  presence  in  the 
canon  [p.  29).)  One  chapter  reviews  critical 
scholarship  related  to  each  of  these  New  Tes¬ 
tament  ecclesiologies.  The  second  part  of 
each  chapter  is  a  “strengths  and  weaknesses” 
section  which  assays  the  particular  contribu¬ 
tion  over  against  the  greater,  “more  bal¬ 
anced"  picture  gleaned  from  all  the  New 
Testament  literature. 

The  book,  however,  is  not  an  attempt  to 
consolidate  a  “New  Testament  ecclesiology.” 
Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  As  in  other  pene¬ 
trating  texts  by  Brown  (e.g..  The  Virginal 
Conception  &  the  Bodily  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
[1973]  and  Jesus:  God  and  Man  [1967]),  a 
strong  underlying  purpose  is  to  preserve  the 
true  character  of  the  New  Testament  tradi¬ 
tion.  In  this  case,  Brown  chooses  to  protect 
the  New  Testament  from  unwarranted  ho¬ 
mogenization  by  those  who  are  termed  “ul¬ 
traconservative”  and  who  object  to  its  diver¬ 
sity.  The  evidence  which  is  collected  makes 
untenable  “a  rigid  theory  of  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  which  discounts  the  human  situation  of 
the  New  Testament  writings  and  insists  that 
their  message  must  be  uniform”  (p.  147). 
Brown’s  careful  scholarship  also  challenges 
those  who  “project  on  the  first  century  an 
ideal  situation  wherein  Jesus  had  planned 
out  the  church,  the  apostles  were  of  one  mind 
in  carrying  out  his  directives,  and  the  only 
ones  who  differed  were  the  troublemakers 
condemned  by  the  New  Testament  authors” 
(p.  147). 

It  is  also  true  that  none  of  the  evidence  in 
the  New  Testament  documents  indicates 
that  any  of  these  particular  churches  had 
broken  fellowship  with  each  other.  These 
breaks  occurred  shortly  thereafter  and  have 
continued  without  New  Testament  appro¬ 
bation.  Yet,  denominations  today  are  quick 
to  claim  authoritative  champions  in  one  or 
another  New  Testament  text.  Brown’s  ex¬ 
amination  evolves  into  a  challenge  for  the 
church  today:  How  can  we  justify  Christian 


divisions  without  New  Testament  corrobo¬ 
ration?  It  is  true  that  diversity  exists  in  the 
New  Testament  documents  as  they  address 
questions  about  the  character  of  the  church. 
The  Pauline  corpus  may  emphasize  a  body 
free  from  the  Law.  James,  on  the  othr  hand, 
may  call  for  strict  observance  for  his  Judean 
audience.  Matthew  may  conciliate  by  pre¬ 
scribing  obedience  to  the  Law  only  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  Jesus  and  mediated  by  the  leaders 
of  the  church.  And  the  Johannine  commu¬ 
nity  may  understand  itself  foremost  as  a 
group  of  people  guided  by  the  paraclete. 
Brown  contends  that  no  single  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ecclesiology  should  be  allowed  to  claim 
normative  status.  Consequently,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  legitimate  divisions  among  churches 
today  with  biblical  citations  (p.  148). 

The  text  is  strongly  ecumenical  in  that 
Brown  describes  how  various  denominations 
have  chosen  to  emphasize  different  portions 
of  the  New  Testament  witness  to  legitimate 
their  own  situations  and  their  subsequent 
separation  from  others.  The  adoption  of  a 
“canon  within  a  canon”  in  various  forms  is 
close  to  the  center  of  Brown’s  concern.  The 
problem,  one  soon  discovers,  centers  more 
upon  how  the  New  Testament  is  understood 
to  be  authoritative  than  upon  the  existence 
of  illegitimate  denominational  boundaries. 
Christians  have  a  “theological  snackpack” 
for  a  holy  book.  To  attempt  to  impose  uni¬ 
formity  excludes  certain  texts  and,  perhaps, 
groups  of  people.  The  lesson  churches  must 
learn  from  this  is  that  virtually  every  Chris¬ 
tian  community  is  neglecting  part  of  the 
New  Testament  witness  (p.  149). 

The  historical-critical  character  of 
Brown’s  study  delivers  his  field  from  charges 
of  being  gratuitous.  Originally  delivered  as 
the  Sprunt  Lectures  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (Richmond)  in  1980,  the  study  is 
directed  toward  practical-pastoral  applica¬ 
tion  (p.  7).  For  this  reason,  the  text  is  brief 
and  to  the  point.  The  footnotes  are  fre¬ 
quently  editorial  (almost  apologetic).  The 
work  is  designed  to  stimulate  theological  de¬ 
bate  rather  than  resolve  broadly-based  his¬ 
torical  problems.  Consequently,  the  fact  that 
the  inquiry  does  not  include  either  extra-bib¬ 
lical  sources  or  references  to  other  (perhaps) 
anti-heroes  (e.g.,  Valentinus),  for  the  study  of 
early  social  history  of  Christian  communities, 
is  a  purposed  methodological  limitation,  not 
a  methodological  flaw.  His  purposes  cause 
him  to  concentrate  on  what  is  presently  ac- 
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knowledged  as  “authoritative”  which  also 
addressed  the  “question  of  survival”  after  the 
deaths  of  the  “apostolic  guides  or  heroes”  (p. 
30). 

On  the  one  hand,  Brown’s  analysis  is  a 
great  catalyst  for  discussion.  Any  text  which 
carefully  and  precisely  helps  to  establish  rea¬ 
sonable  parameters  for  doctrine  and  which 
may  be  given  that  formidable  status  “bibli¬ 
cal”  is  to  be  applauded.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  methodological  concerns  which 
may  distract  the  church  historian.  Was  this 
survival  after  the  deaths  of  the  authoritative 
apostles  a  concern  for  these  writers,  or  was 
the  criterion  of  apostolicity  something  that 
arose  in  later  controversies  over  what  was  to 
be  considered  authoritative?  The  Johannine 
literature  seems  to  address  the  question. 
Luke/Acts,  however,  doesn’t  seem  to  re¬ 
spond  to  a  theological  crisis  which  ensued 
upon  the  deaths  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Their 
deaths  are  never  mentioned.  It  may  be  that 
only  later,  when  called  upon  to  defend  a  po¬ 
sition,  were  these  texts  so  interpreted  and  so 
made  authoritative  by  their  interpreters. 

If  indeed  the  crisis  was  real,  felt,  and  ad¬ 
dressed,  there  is  still  the  problem  of  how  to 
extrapolate  accurate  answers  about  today’s 
crisis  of  authority  and  tradition  from  the 
New  Testament  responses.  Certainly  the  na¬ 
ture  and  function  of  authority  and  tradition 
today  is  different  from  pre-canonical  times. 
Brown’s  book  does  much  to  expose  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  inherent  in  such  a  hermeneutical 
project  of  applying  what  the  text  meant  in  its 
time  to  what  it  may  mean  tor  today. 

If  one  attempts  to  use  Brown’s  text  as  a 
sourcebook  for  early  Christian  social  or  doc¬ 
trinal  history,  there  will  be  disappointments. 
The  scholarship  is  careful,  but  it  is  very  com¬ 
pressed.  Yet,  the  work  is  quite  stimulating.  It 
is  a  clear  overview  of  certain  major  concerns 
of  the  New  Testament  communities.  As  such 
it  provides  an  excellent  resource  for  group 
discussions.  What  is  most  appealing,  though, 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  facts  are  carefully 
separated  from  conformity  and  convention. 
The  questions  raised  generate  enough  disso¬ 
nance  to  engage  anyone  willing  to  seriously 
reflect  upon  the  church’s  historical  and  con¬ 
structive  task  of  self-definition. 

Brian  J.  Kutcher 

The  Graduate  School 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Lovin,  Robin  W.  Christian  Faith  and 
Public  Choices:  The  Social  Ethics  of  Barth, 
Brunner,  and  Bonhoeffer.  Philadelphia: 
Fortress  Press,  1984.  Pp.  viii  +  183. 
$10.95  (paPer)- 

Can  Christianity  provide  any  sound,  pub¬ 
lic  basis  for  more  action  in  this  last  quarter  of 
the  twentieth  century?  This  is  the  problem 
Robin  Lovin,  associate  professor  of  ethics 
and  society  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Di¬ 
vinity  School,  puts  before  us,  and  he  con¬ 
tends  that  the  three  giants  of  Protestant  crisis 
theology,  Karl  Barth,  Emil  Brunner,  and 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  have  provided  clear 
and  convincing  answers  to  this  question.  The 
purpose  of  Lovin’s  book  is  both  historical 
and  constructive:  it  retrieves  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  Barth’s,  Brunner’s,  and 
Bonhoeffer’s  theological  ethics  in  order  to 
formulate  the  outlines  of  a  contemporary 
Christian  social  ethic. 

Lovin  achieves  this  purpose  remarkably 
well.  He  begins  by  setting  forth  the  criteria 
by  which  a  present-day  social  ethic  should  be 
evaluated.  Such  an  ethic  should  intend  to  im¬ 
pose  obligations  on  persons  generally,  in¬ 
volve  generalizations  about  action,  and  invite 
general  participation  in  public  decision¬ 
making.  Ethical  inquiry,  in  short,  seeks  a 
mediation  between  general  guidelines  and 
particular  situations.  For  Lovin,  the  essence 
of  moral  discourse  is  to  give  general  ethical 
principles  that  are  open  to  public  scrutiny  for 
guiding  ethical  action.  The  key  words  here 
are  “general”  and  “public”  because  it  is  pri¬ 
marily  by  virtue  of  a  Christian  ethic’s  gener- 
alizability  and  publicness  that  it  will  be 
judged  adequate  or  inadequate  to  the  partic¬ 
ular  situation. 

Next,  Lovin  considers  his  three  theologi¬ 
ans  as  a  resource  for  a  public  Christian  ethic. 
He  notes  five  important  similarities  between 
Barth’s,  Brunner’s,  and  Bonhoeffer’s  theo¬ 
logical  ethics:  the  commandment  of  God  is 
the  starting  point  of  Christian  ethics;  the 
good  is  the  will  of  God;  refusal  to  unite 
Christianity  and  cultural  values;  and  rejec¬ 
tion  of  universal  moral  principles  of  the 
Kantian  variety  while  utilizing,  nevertheless, 
certain  “general  guidelines”  for  responsible 
action.  These  similarities,  however,  do  not 
tempt  the  author  into  trying  to  forge  a  uni¬ 
fied  neoorthodox  ethic  based  on  Barth’s, 
Brunner’s,  and  Bonhoeffer’s  thought,  even 
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though  some  of  the  secondary  literature  has 
attempted  such  a  synthesis  (e.g.,  Joseph 
Fletcher's  Situation  Ethics).  Lovin,  rather,  ex¬ 
ploits  the  critical  differences  between  Barth, 
Brunner,  and  Bonhoeffer  for  his  own  con¬ 
structive  program. 

What  are  the  differences  that  separate 
each  theologian,  as  well  as  their  distinctive 
contributions?  For  Barth,  Christian  ethics  is 
obedient  response  to  the  command  of  God. 
Lovin  labels  Barth’s  position  act -deontology 
because  it  centers  on  the  Christian’s  duty  to 
obey  a  particular  command  of  God  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  situation.  The  command  of  God  does 
not  involve  a  universal  rule  to  be  followed  or 
an  eventual  goal  to  be  pursued,  but  a  specific 
message  for  a  particular  situation.  Outside  of 
God’s  Word,  there  are  no  publicly  warranted 
principles  that  can  guide  action.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  approach  is  that  it  rejects  any  as¬ 
similation  of  God’s  free  Word  into  the  rule- 
or  goal-governed  wisdom  of  the  world;  the 
disadvantage,  according  to  Lovin,  is  that  it 
can  offer  no  real  moral  guidance  for  deciding 
on  a  proper  course  of  action  because  it  cannot 
account  for  ethical  maxims  that  are  public 
and  generalizable.  Such  a  position  provides 
“more  moral  courage  than  moral  guidance” 
(p.  24).  This  is  the  fatal  Catch-22  of  Barth’s 
ethics:  the  only  source  of  generalization  in 
Barth’s  ethics,  the  Word  of  God,  cannot  be 
generalized  from  precisely  because  it  is  a  free 
Word  that  creates  new  and  surprising  possi¬ 
bilities.  So,  as  to  Lovin’s  public  criteria  for 
ethics,  Barth’s  project  is  doomed.  “For  all  its 
theological  integrity,  Barth’s  position  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  public  ethic"  (p.  42). 

Not  so  for  Brunner  and  Bonhoeffer,  how¬ 
ever.  While  Barth’s  “theological  positivism,” 
as  Lovin  calls  it,  regards  the  Word  of  God  as 
the  only  source  of  truth  for  Christian  moral 
reflection,  Brunner’s  and  Bonhoeffer’s  “the¬ 
ological  realism”  relates  the  particular  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  kerygma  to  the  general  features  of 
“common  human  experience.”  Brunner  and 
Bonhoeffer  operate  with  two  sources  for  eth¬ 
ical  reflection,  the  particular  message  and 
generalizable  experience,  rather  than  with 
Barth’s  single  source,  the  Word  of  God.  This 
constitutes  the  central  disagreement  between 
“theological  positivism”  and  “theological 
realism.” 

Brunner  and  Bonhoeffer  are  both  realists, 
according  to  Lovin,  but  the  content  of  their 
realism  contains  some  critical  differences. 
Brunner  is  an  act-teleologisf,  the  generality 
essential  for  a  public  ethics  is  provided  in  the 


telos  or  goal  ot  sustaining  the  “orders  of  cre¬ 
ation”  as  discerned  in  the  scriptural  Word 
and  common  experience.  Bonhoeffer,  an  act- 
deontologist  like  Barth,  substitutes  “divine 
mandates”  as  the  tasks  imposed  on  us  by  God 
for  Brunner’s  somewhat  static  “orders  of  cre¬ 
ation,”  but  like  Brunner,  and  unlike  Barth, 
Bonhoeffer  seeks  to  mediate  the  specific 
commands  of  the  Word  with  the  general 
spheres  of  obligation  or  "mandates”  that 
shape  our  ethical  responses.  Moreover,  Bon¬ 
hoeffer’s  experimentation  with  the  notion  of 
a  “venture  of  responsibility”  in  his  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  conspiracy  against  Hitler  indi¬ 
cates  the  publicness  of  his  ethic — an  ethic 
that  appeals  not  to  a  privatized  Word  of 
God,  but  to  the  German  people’s  general  and 
well-founded  antipathy  toward  Hitler.  Bon¬ 
hoeffer’s  and  Brunner’s  “realist”  ethics  offers 
a  perspective  that  is  both  Christian  and  pub¬ 
lic  at  the  same  time.  “Brunner  [and]  Bon¬ 
hoeffer’s  achievement  is  to  show  us  . . .  that 
theological  realism  can  be  compatible  with 
public  moral  choice”  (p.  16). 

Obviously,  Barth  is  the  odd  man  out  in 
this  schema — “isolated  but  not  insignificant” 
(p.  1 6 1 ),  as  Lovin  put  it.  Yet  Lovin  also  notes 
that  in  Barth’s  later  works,  the  Swiss  theolo¬ 
gian  argues  that  the  command  of  God  vis-a- 
vis  the  situation  is  understood  by  an  appeal  to 
the  “prominent  lines”  of  Jesus’  teaching. 
Ethics,  then,  is  not  a  private  deduction  of 
precepts  from  an  otherworldly  Word  of  God 
for  Barth,  but  a  hermeneutic  of  the  publicly 
discussable  “prominent  lines”  of  the  scrip¬ 
tural  message  that  is  not,  in  principle,  closed 
to  generalization.  Still,  Lovin  agrees  with 
Reinhold  Niebuhr’s  criticism,  for  example, 
that  Barth’s  refusal  to  condemn  communism 
in  the  mid-1950s  demonstrates  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  Barth’s  ethics.  I  think  Lovin  is  mis¬ 
taken  on  this  point.  While  Barth  did  oppose 
the  Nazis,  he  chose  not  to  oppose  openly 
Cold  War  communism  in  order  to  be  able  to 
assist  quietly  the  victims  of  Soviet  repression. 
The  debate  is  endless  as  to  whether  Barth 
made  the  right  choice  here,  but  is  Barth’s  ret¬ 
icence  to  condemn  loudly  communism  really 
an  index  to  the  failure  of  his  ethics?  Or  is  it 
not  rather  a  clue  to  the  fluid  and  contextual 
character  of  Barth’s  ethic,  an  ethic  that  can 
look  to  the  “prominent  lines”  of  Jesus’  teach¬ 
ing  in  order  to  articulate  public  responses 
which  are  sometimes  very  loud  (as  in  Nazi 
Germany)  and  sometimes  quiet  (as  in  the 
Hungarian  crisis)? 

Lovin’s  book  is  a  well-argued  engagement 
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with  Barth,  Brunner,  and  Bonhoeffer,  that 
contains  implications  for  Christian  ethics  to¬ 
day.  Even  beyond  crisis  theology,  the  book 
highlights  a  number  of  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  that  have  continuing  impact  on  the 
present:  Tillich’s  religious  socialism,  logical 
positivism,  traditional  Lutheran  ethics,  and 
Catholic  moral  theology.  The  major  flaw  of 
the  book,  in  my  opinion,  is  Lovin’s  argument 
that  Barth’s  ethics  is  founded  on  a  private 
“theological  positivism”  that  remains  “iso¬ 
lated”  from  the  “theological  realism”  es¬ 
poused  by  Brunner  and  Bonhoeffer,  which 
Lovin  endorses.  This  flaw,  however,  does  not 
vitiate  Lovin’s  successful  attempt  to  develop 
an  open  and  public  social  ethic,  indebted  to 
Barth,  Brunner,  and  Bonhoeffer,  that  pre¬ 
serves  the  historic  integrity  of  Christian  wit¬ 
ness. 

Mark  I.  Wallace 

The  Graduate  School 

The  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School 

Hudson,  Winthrop  S.,  ed.  Walter 
Rauschenbusch:  Selected  Writings, 

Sources  of  American  Spirituality,  Vol.  I. 
New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1984.  Pp.  252. 
$14-95- 

The  deep  commitment  to  inward  spiritu¬ 
ality  that  nourished  the  social  reform  efforts 
of  Walter  Rauschenbusch  (i86i-i9r8),  the 
foremost  theologian  of  the  social  gospel,  is 
beautifully  captured  in  this  book,  edited  by 
Winthrop  S.  Hudson.  Hudson,  the  distin¬ 
guished  scholar  often  considered  to  be  the 
dean  of  American  church  historians,  presents 
writings  which  reveal  the  spiritual  personal¬ 
ity  of  Rauschenbusch  and  communicate  his 
evangelical  piety  and  passion  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  This  fine  collection  constitutes 
the  first  volume  in  a  series  entitled  Sources  of 
American  Spirituality,  published  by  Paulist 
Press. 

The  book’s  introduction  is  a  valuable 
summary  of  Rauschenbusch's  spirituality 
which  is,  as  Hudson  admits,  “easy  to  recog¬ 
nize  but  difficult  to  define,  describe,  and 
characterize”  (p.  41).  This  is  because  Rau- 
schenbusch’s  theology  was  itself  evolving 
and  changing  within  his  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment.  Hudson  locates  Rauschenbusch’s  spir¬ 
itual  heritage  in  the  tradition  of  great  reviv¬ 
alists  such  as  Lyman  Beecher,  Charles  G. 
Finney,  and  Dwight  L.  Moody.  These  evan¬ 


gelicals  combined  enthusiasm  for  revivals 
with  encouragement  for  social  reform  ef¬ 
forts.  Hudson  also  traces  the  important  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  William  R.  Williams  family  on 
Rauschenbusch.  Rauschenbusch  came  into 
contact  with  this  family  while  he  was  pastor- 
ing  in  Hell’s  Kitchen  in  New  York  City.  The 
elder  Williams,  pastor  of  Amity  Baptist 
Church,  emphasized  evangelical  social  con¬ 
cern  in  his  ministry,  and  this  heritage  lived 
on  in  his  son  Leighton,  who  was  a  close 
friend  of  Rauschenbusch.  Joined  by  another 
Baptist  pastor,  Rauschenbusch  and  Leighton 
Williams  formed  the  nucleus  of  “The  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  the  Kingdom,”  which  continued 
to  meet  for  twenty  years,  uniting  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  social  gospel  figures. 

One  of  the  primary  values  of  this  volume 
is  the  broad  range  of  writings  which  Hudson 
includes.  This  in  itself  demonstrates  the 
thread  of  spirituality  that  can  be  followed 
throughout  Rauschenbusch’s  works.  Hud¬ 
son  begins  the  readings  with  selections  writ¬ 
ten  latest  in  Rauschenbusch’s  life,  when  he 
was  suffering  from  cancer.  In  a  letter  Rau¬ 
schenbusch  recounts  his  religious  experience, 
and  his  poem  “The  Gate  at  the  End  of  the 
Road”  radiates  the  mysticism  that  pervaded 
his  life.  A  chapter  entitled  “Formative 
Years"  presents  letters  written  concerning 
his  seminary  training  and  earliest  ministerial 
efforts.  Two  summers  spent  as  a  supply  pas¬ 
tor  for  a  German  Baptist  Church  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  had  a  decided  influence  on 
Rauschenbusch.  He  wrote  to  a  friend:  “I 
want  to  be  a  pastor,  powerful  with  men, 
preaching  to  them  Christ  as  the  man  in 
whom  their  affections  and  energies  can  find 
the  satisfaction  in  which  [humankind]  is 
groaning”  (p.  53).  This  note,  sounded  early  in 
his  ministry,  remained  a  constant  refrain  in 
his  later  writings.  Other  writings  in  a  chapter 
entitled  the  “Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom” 
depict  the  continued  development  of  Rau¬ 
schenbusch’s  evangelical  Christianity  which 
would  later  break  down  the  barriers  between 
the  sacred  and  secular,  and  individual  and 
social  salvation. 

Following  chapters  also  include  Rau¬ 
schenbusch  publications  that  have  not  been 
readily  available  to  the  reader.  “The  Culture 
of  the  Spiritual  Life”  is  an  article  written  by 
Rauschenbusch  when  he  returned  to  teach  at 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  “The 
Worker,”  an  article  published  in  1898,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  inauguration  of  the  spirit  of  Pen¬ 
tecost.  In  “The  Welsh  Revival  and  Primitive 
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Christianity"  (1905),  Rauschenbusch  shared 
his  thoughts  on  the  Welsh  revival.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  are  joined  by  two  essays  and  one  ser¬ 
mon  in  which  Rauschenbusch  addressed  the 
question.  How  does  God  disclose  Himself  to 
People?  Not  only  does  Rauschenbusch  show 
his  willingness  to  tackle  deep  theological  is¬ 
sues,  but  he  also  proves  that  he  can  express 
complex  problems  in  a  clear  and  precise 
writing  style. 

Hudson  points  to  an  article  published  by 
The  Independent  in  1904  as  the  beginning  of 
Rauschenbusch’s  “public  ministry.”  This  ar¬ 
ticle,  entitled  “The  New  Evangelism,”  is  im¬ 
portant  because  in  it  Rauschenbusch  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  problem  of  an  effective  evangelism. 
The  old  evangelism  was  powerless  because 
“modern  life  has  gone  through  immense 
changes  and  the  church  has  not  kept  pace 
with  it  in  developing  the  latent  moral  and 
spiritual  resources  of  the  gospel  which  are 
needed  by  the  new  life”  (p.  142).  The  new 
evangelism,  on  the  other  hand,  “will  have  to 
give  an  adequate  definition  of  how  a  Chris¬ 
tian  man  should  live  under  modern  condi¬ 
tions,  and  then  summon  men  to  live  so”  (p. 
143).  The  selections  from  the  three  major 
Rauschenbusch  works — Christianity  and  the 
Social  Crisis  (1907),  Christianizing  the  Social 
Older  (1912),  and  A  Theology  of  the  Social 
Gospel  (1917) — concentrate  on  evangelistic 
concern  rather  than  historical  or  social  anal¬ 
yses.  Hudson  wisely  chose  to  close  the  book 
with  a  chapter  from  Rauschenbusch’s  Prayers 
for  the  Social  Awakening.  The  prayers  chosen 
are  the  “more  general  prayers”  and  for  that 
reason  are  the  more  enduring  ones.  These 
prayers  are  not  only  helpful  in  private  medi¬ 
tations  but  adaptable  to  church  liturgies  as 
well. 

The  editing  of  this  book  is  scholarly 
enough  to  be  used  in  seminaries  and  univer¬ 
sities.  At  the  same  time  Hudson  does  not  al¬ 
low  his  own  commentary  to  distract  the 
reader  from  experiencing  Rauschenbusch. 
Church  study  groups  will  find  this  book  a 
valuable  resource.  Anyone  interested  in  re¬ 
claiming  an  evangelical  heritage  that  com¬ 
bined  a  profound  personal  piety  with  com¬ 
mitment  to  social  Christianity  will  appreciate 
this  volume.  Hudson,  who  has  been  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Rauschenbusch  for  quite  some 
time,  admits  that  he  has  gained  a  “fresh  per¬ 
spective”  on  the  great  reformer:  “There  were 
aspects  of  his  life  and  thought  that  were  un¬ 
known  to  me,  and  I  was  much  the  poorer  for 
my  lack  of  exposure  to  them”  (p.  1).  Those 


desiring  to  relate  faith  to  practice  will  also  be 
“much  the  poorer”  if  this  work  is  not  exam¬ 
ined. 

David  B.  Whitlock 

The  Graduate  School 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Armstrong,  Richard  S.  The  Pastor  As 
Evangelist.  Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  1984.  Pp.  202.  $9.95. 

This  is  the  third  book  on  evangelism  by 
Princeton's  professor  of  ministry  and  evan¬ 
gelism.  All  three  should  be  required  reading 
in  these  days  of  renewed  emphasis  in  the 
church  on  evangelism.  His  first  book,  The 
Oak,  Lane  Story,  drew  on  his  experience  as  a 
city  pastor  and  pleads  for  an  evangelism  that 
will  break  through  the  barriers  of  race  and 
prejudice  that  cripple  cities  and  divide 
churches.  The  second  stressed  sensitivity  to 
human  needs.  It  was  called  Service  Evangel¬ 
ism  and  reminded  the  church  that  evangel¬ 
ism  is  for  the  salvation  and  well-being  of 
others,  not  primarily  for  the  enrichment  or 
growth  of  the  church. 

His  new  book  begins  with  the  uncomfort¬ 
able  discovery  that  though  few  churches  will 
accept  evangelistic  responsibility  “without 
the  active  leadership,  support,  and  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  pastor,”  too  often  the  pastor  is 
“the  bottleneck  in  the  process,”  not  the  ena¬ 
bler.  But  Armstrong  does  not  scold,  he  en¬ 
courages. 

His  first  chapters  sympathetically  review 
some  of  the  negative  images  that  prejudice 
pastors  against  evangelism,  and  plead  for  a 
more  positive  understanding  of  the  evange¬ 
listic  possibilities  of  the  pastoral  office.  His 
working  definition  is  simple  and  scriptural: 
evangelism  is  “the  proclamation  of  the  gos¬ 
pel”  as  the  good  news  preached  by  Jesus  and 
about  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament.  He  saves 
this  from  oversimplification  by  proceeding  at 
once  to  consider  a  number  of  amplifying  de¬ 
scriptions  of  evangelism  which  point  out  the 
indispensable  relationships  of  evangelism  to 
ministry,  mission,  witness,  and  social  action. 

But  whatever  its  wider  contexts  may  be, 
not  everything  the  church  does  is  evangel¬ 
ism,  for  Armstrong’s  thesis  is  that  evangel¬ 
ism  remains  evangelism  only  when  its  inten¬ 
tional,  integrating  focus  is  on  the  Christian 
message  of  God’s  gift  of  grace  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Yet  when  there  is  evangelistic  concern,  there 
can  be  an  evangelistic  thrust  in  all  the  pasto- 
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ral  relationships  of  the  parish.  The  key,  says 
Armstrong,  is  in  the  willingness  to  share  the 
faith  with  others,  "reaching  out  ...  in  Chris¬ 
tian  love  ...  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
freely  respond  and  want  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  trust,  love,  and  obey  God”  as  disci¬ 
ples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  chapter  titles  make  clear  that  the  au¬ 
thor’s  purpose  is  practical,  helpful  assistance 
in  various  forms  of  such  pastoral  evangelism. 
“The  Pastor’s  Evangelistic  Responsibilities” 
is  a  guide  through  some  of  the  intellectual, 
professional,  and  emotional  barriers  that 
make  pastors  suspicious  of  evangelism  or  in¬ 
effective  in  it.  Another  chapter  on  "The  Pas¬ 
tor’s  Personal  Faith”  makes  the  obvious  but 
seldom  discussed  point  that  “you  can’t  share 
your  faith  it  you  don’t  have  a  faith  to  share.” 
Faith,  says  Armstrong,  is  a  gift  of  God’s 
grace,  centered  on  Christ,  and  calling  for  to¬ 
tal  commitment.  The  fact  that  it  is  God’s  gift, 
not  the  pastor’s,  takes  the  arrogance  out  of 
sharing  it  with  others. 

Other  chapters  include  a  valuable  series  of 
suggestions  on  how  the  pastor  can  relate 
evangelistically  in  the  parish  with  different 
age  groups,  problem  parishioners,  staff,  and, 
perhaps  most  difficult  of  all,  with  his  or  her 
own  family.  There  are  sections  on  evangelis¬ 
tic  styles,  and  on  the  difference  between 
evangelistic  preaching  and  sharing  the  faith 
in  small  groups  or  one  on  one. 

When  Armstrong  reminds  ministers  that 
"theology  is  the  church’s  conversation  with 
itself;  evangelism  is  the  church’s  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  world,”  he  is  speaking  from  ex¬ 
perience.  He  knows  the  world  of  the  church 
as  pastor  and  professor,  but  he  also  knows 
the  worlds  of  baseball  and  advertising,  and  of 
music  and  poetry,  and  he  served  in  World 
War  II. 

This  is  more  than  another  how-to-do-it 
book  for  pastors.  The  author’s  solid  base  in 
scripture,  his  persuasive  theological  clarity 
and  integrity  in  personal  witness  make  it  im¬ 
portant  reading  tor  anyone  challenged  by  the 
church’s  rediscovery  of  the  urgency  of  evan¬ 
gelism.  It  is  possible  that  if  Presbyterians,  not 
to  mention  others,  would  give  themselves  to 
evangelism  as  effectively  as  Armstrong  prac¬ 
tices  and  writes  about  it,  the  current  tide  of 
mainline  denominational  decline  could  be 
reversed.  In  any  case,  this  thoughtful,  warm¬ 
hearted  book  belongs  on  any  list  of  the  best 
writing  on  evangelism  being  done  today. 

Samuel  Hugh  Moffett 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Shelp,  Earl  E.,  &  Sunderland,  Ronald 
EL,  eds.  The  Pastor  as  Prophet.  New 
York:  Pilgrim  Press,  1985.  Pp.  184. 
$9.95. 

From  professional  concern  to  passionate 
appeal  describes  the  course  of  presentation  in 
this  useful  collection  of  essays  dealing  with 
the  role  of  prophetic  ministry  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  church.  Six  prominent  interpreters  of 
the  biblical  and  theological  traditions  of 
American  theological  education  set  out  for 
pastoral  ministry  the  issues  and  expectations 
of  our  faith. 

The  editors,  beginning  with  the  nature  of 
pastoral  ministry,  occupied  with  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  it,  and  eager  to  continue  to  make 
sure  that  pastoral  ministry  is  soundly  based 
in  the  faith  tradition  of  the  churches  which  it 
serves,  trace  the  relation  of  the  developing 
pastoral  education  tradition  to  other  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  church’s  life.  This  history  leads 
from  pastoral  counseling,  through  education 
and  theological  elements,  directly  into  the 
ethical  and  prophetic  role  of  pastoral  minis¬ 
try.  It  does  so  by  introducing  six  essays 
around  the  motif  of  the  pastor  as  prophet. 

The  editors  note  two  consistent  themes 
that  occur  in  the  essays.  First,  there  is  an  in¬ 
terdependence  between  prophetic  and  pas¬ 
toral  ministries;  and  second,  that  prophetic 
witness  is  properly  a  task  for  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  of  faith. 

The  essays  move  in  a  striking  progression. 
Beginning  with  the  ethical  interpretations  of 
Stanley  Hauerwas,  through  three  specific 
biblical  investigations — the  Old  Testament 
by  Walter  Brueggemann,  the  Gospel  tradi¬ 
tion  by  John  Howard  Yoder,  and  Pauline 
history  by  George  W.  MacRae — the  collec¬ 
tion  continues  with  a  call  beyond  scholarship 
to  passion  in  Daniel  Migliore’s  investigation 
of  the  image  of  the  Passion  of  God,  and  finds 
concrete  expression  in  Jorge  Lara-Braud’s 
personal  exposition  of  liberation  theology. 

The  temptation  to  faculty  members,  set¬ 
ting  out  within  a  professional  community  to 
deal  with  what  pastor’s  face,  is  to  become  de¬ 
tached  from  the  reality  of  the  life  of  churches 
in  particular  congregations.  (To  have  such  a 
collection  reviewed  by  a  church  bureaucrat 
only  increases  the  danger.)  It  is  remarkable 
and  inspiring  that  these  essays  are  constantly 
centered  on  the  people  of  God  in  faith  and 
worship. 

At  all  points  the  problems  facing  the  con- 
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gregation  and  its  pastoral  leadership  are 
clear.  Professor  Hauerwas  is  the  most  direct 
in  setting  the  difficulties  before  us.  Professor 
Brueggemann  focuses  on  the  resulting  desta¬ 
bilizing  presence  of  those  who  prophesy  in 
the  name  of  the  one  revealed  at  Sinai,  and  di¬ 
recting  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Profes¬ 
sor  Yoder  makes  clear  the  radical  nature  of 
Jesus’  call.  Useful  among  much  that  is  re¬ 
warding  is  the  emphasis  that  the  “bearer  of 
the  prophetic  task  is  the  whole  people  of 
God.  . . 

Professor  MacRae  may  not  be  aware  how 
helpful  his  study  of  the  concept  of  the 
prophet  as  an  office  in  the  New  Testament 
Church  really  is  until  he  talks  with  pastors 
whose  congregations  have  been  torn  apart  by 
aberrations  of  the  charismatic  movement. 

Professor  Migliore  becomes  pastoral  to 
those  in  pastoral  situations  when  he  uses  con¬ 
temporary  apathy  and  the  image  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion  of  God  as  ways  to  understand  both  the 
prophetic  and  pastoral  dimensions  of  minis¬ 
try  in  the  community  of  faith.  In  fact,  he  is 
himself  prophetic  when  he  calls  us  to  join  the 
biblical  witness  and  “to  proclaim  a  God  who 
is  the  supremely  passionate  advocate  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  whose  power  is  defined  precisely  by 
the  freedom  to  undergo  passion  for  others." 

In  a  very  personal  survey  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Liberation  Theology,  Jorge  Lara-Braud 
points  us  to  the  place  in  contemporary 
church  life  where  pastoral  and  prophetic 
forces  join  to  bring  the  church  alive  as  faith¬ 
ful  in  its  response  to  the  call  of  the  biblical 
God.  He  has  given  us  a  most  comprehensive, 
personal,  and  useful  introduction  to  Libera¬ 
tion  Theology,  both  its  roots  and  its  current 
message.  For  those  who  need  such  an  intro¬ 
duction,  the  article  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
book. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  rewarding  discus¬ 
sion.  I  do  have  a  few  reservations.  The  first 
is,  to  quote  Yogi  Berra,  “. . .  just  more  of  that 
deja  vu  all  over  again.”  To  someone  raised  in 
the  theological  world  of  the  mid-fifties, 
whose  first  course  in  New  Testament  in  sem¬ 
inary  was  called  “Prophetic  Realism  and  the 
Gospel,”  who  lived  as  a  pastor  during  the  ac¬ 
tivist  sixties  and  the  emotional  seventies  in 
Southern  California,  the  book  seems  to  argue 
for  the  obvious.  The  essays  are  all  worth¬ 
while,  and  sometimes  exciting,  definitions  of 
what  we  all  were  taught  and  appropriated 
for  the  basis  of  our  pastoral  ministry.  The  di¬ 
vision  of  ministry  into  “social  justice"  and 


“pastoral  care”  in  this  one  pastor's  experience 
over  thirty  years  is  largely  a  creature  of  straw 
against  which  one  tilts.  We  may  have  failed 
to  be  faithful  to  one  or  the  other  from  time  to 
time  (and  there  is  a  part  of  American  prot- 
estantism  which  we  never  understand  or 
know  much  about)  but  in  the  main  we  have 
tried  to  hold  the  gospel  in  its  fullness.  To  as¬ 
sume  the  theme  of  the  book  to  be  unusual  or 
new  is  to  ignore  the  experience  of  most  who 
will  read  it.  Essentially  the  only  problem  is 
with  the  premise.  The  contents  are  excellent 
and  most  helpful. 

Second,  while  reference  is  made  to  the 
great  prophetic  voices  of  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch,  Karl  Barth,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  no  note  is  made  that  for 
all  of  them  the  experience  of  pastoral  minis¬ 
try  in  a  congregation  is  germinative  of  their 
work.  Rauschenbusch  himself  says  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis, 
“I  have  written  this  book  to  discharge  a  debt. 
For  eleven  years  I  was  a  pastor  among  the 
working  people  of  the  West  Side  of  New 
York  City.  . . .”  Barth  did  his  most  remark¬ 
able  writing  in  a  Swiss  parish  as  the  world 
convulsed  in  the  Great  War.  Niebuhr  sharp¬ 
ened  his  focus  with  a  lengthy  pastorate  in 
Detroit  at  the  beginning  of  the  automotive 
age  and  the  development  of  mass  unions  in 
America.  King  never  ceased  to  be  the  pastor 
of  a  Baptist  Church,  no  matter  how  famous 
he  became.  All  identify  the  call  to  be  within 
and  a  part  of  the  community  of  faith  at  wor¬ 
ship  and  at  work,  as  they  exercise  their  pro¬ 
phetic  ministry. 

The  last  point  I  would  make  is  simple. 
Even  with  this  sound  exposition,  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  can  set  out  to  be  a  prophet,  or 
to  be  prophetic.  Rather  you  set  out  to  be 
faithful.  That  may  mean  you  and  your  com¬ 
munity  of  faith  are  prophetic.  But  the  Bible 
gives  very  bad  press  to  those  who  go  to 
schools  to  become  prophets,  and  who  make  a 
professional  virtue  of  the  incredibly  costly 
task  God  lays  upon  the  chosen  who  are  faith¬ 
ful.  Our  constant  plea  to  beginning  theologs, 
and  to  educated  lay  people,  to  “be  prophetic 
.  . .”  cheapens  the  concept  and  the  challenge. 

Charles  A.  Hammond 
Presbytery  of  Wabash  Valley 
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Faber,  Heije.  Striding  Sails.  Trans,  by 
Kenneth  R.  Mitchell.  Nashville:  Abing¬ 
don  Press,  1984.  Pp.  157.  $9.95  (paper). 

This  is  a  most  important  work  by  Eu¬ 
rope's  best  known  pastoral  theologian.  Prior 
to  his  retirement.  Dr.  Faber  was  professor  of 
pastoral  psychology  and  the  psychology  of 
religion  at  Leydon  and  Tilburg  in  Holland. 
Anyone  associated  with  Princeton  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  during  the  academic  year 
1980-81  knew  Dr.  Faber  as  a  visiting  fellow 
in  pastoral  theology.  Those  of  us  who  got  to 
know  him,  as  I  had  the  opportunity  to  do,  re¬ 
member  him  as  a  very  kind,  sage,  and 
knowledgeable  man  who  represented  for 
many  of  us  the  essence  of  Eriksonian  integ¬ 
rity.  Dr.  Faber  is  the  author  of  The  Art  of  Pas¬ 
toral  Conversation  and  Pastoral  Care  in  the 
Modern  Hospital,  both  highly  acclaimed  and 
often  used  in  pastoral  education  courses. 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is  A  Pastoral-Psy¬ 
chological  view  of  Growing  Older  in  Our  Soci¬ 
ety.  Faber  writes  from  the  perspective  of 
Dutch  society,  but  the  able  translation  of 
Kenneth  Mitchell  makes  most  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  presented  relevant  to  American  readers. 
Dr.  Faber  writes  from  both  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  own  aging  (he  is  seventy-nine 
years  old)  as  well  as  his  great  depth  of  pasto¬ 
ral  experience  in  the  church  and  as  a  pastoral 
scholar.  For  this  reason  this  is  a  powerful 
work  and  must  reading  for  all  who  minister 
to  older  persons. 

The  title  of  this  book  comes  from  Dante 
who  once  compared  aging  with  striking 
one’s  sails  as  one  enters  a  safe  harbor.  The 
other  image  is  of  youth,  setting  sails  for  going 
out  to  sea.  Both  must  be  done  with  care  and 
cooperation.  Faber  also  offers  another  telling 
analogy  concerning  the  process  of  youth  and 
aging,  but  this  one  is  not  quite  as  serene.  In 
our  culture  both  adolescents  and  older  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  expected  to  do  much.  They  are  ex¬ 
cused  from  work,  from  having  clear  func¬ 
tions.  There  is  a  critical  difference,  however, 
in  that  in  our  society  the  youth  is  considered 
to  be  on  a  moratorium — the  older  person  is 
expelled.  The  prevalent  image  of  many  who 
live  and  work  with  older  people  is  that  the 
older  person  is  in  a  process  of  preparing  to 
die.  The  expectation  is  for  the  older  person  to 
give  up  and  slow  down.  Faber  objects  to  this 
isolationist  attitude.  While  the  older  person 
is  profoundly  aware  of  differences  in  his  or 


her  life  (particularly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  energy  level,  memory,  and  sexual  interest) 
he  or  she  is  also  struggling  with  Eriksonian 
integrity:  coming  to  know  that  his  or  her 
own  life  has  had  some  impact  on  the  whole 
and  that  he  or  she  is  a  repository  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  all  that  we  are.  Faber  makes  his  point 
well.  Aging  is  a  developmental  task  (like 
youth  and  adolescence)  and  not  just  an  end 
or  a  working  to  an  end. 

Faber’s  work  is  both  theoretical  and  an¬ 
ecdotal.  First  he  presents  some  common  no¬ 
tions  of  aging  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  aging  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
youth.  Some  of  the  common  stereotypes  most 
are  familiar  with  emerge:  youth  are  menac¬ 
ing  and  the  aging  are  weak,  dirty,  and  para¬ 
noid.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  Faber 
offers  some  explanation  for  some  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  against  the  aged.  It  is  oedipal.  Many 
cultures  encourage  hostile  feelings  toward 
the  elderly,  as  Simone  de  Beauvoir  has 
pointed  out.  Oedipal  feeling  may  also  ac¬ 
count  for  most  younger  people’s  inability  to 
discuss  sexuality  among  the  aged. 

Faber  next  presents  several  important 
viewpoints  and  theories  from  social  scientists 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of 
the  aging  process.  Of  particular  importance 
is  the  work  of  Erikson  (whom  Faber  none¬ 
theless  criticizes  as  being  a  bit  too  optimistic 
and  idealistic)  and  a  Dutch  researcher, 
J.M.A.  Munnichs.  Unfortunately  none  of 
Munnichs’  material  has  been  translated  into 
English  and  so  the  reader  gets  only  a  taste  of 
this  man’s  obviously  important  work.  Mun¬ 
nichs’  notion  of  disengagement  and  then  re¬ 
newed  engagement  but  at  a  greater  distance 
makes  so  much  sense  to  me  in  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  older  people. 

Probably  the  core  of  the  work  is  in  chap¬ 
ters  5-7.  Here  Faber  presents  several  detailed 
case  studies  of  pastors  and  other  helping 
professionals  working  with  aging  people. 
The  notions  of  work,  isolation,  family,  abuse, 
and  integrity  get  full  play.  Faber  encourages 
the  reader  to  write  his  or  her  own  commen¬ 
tary  to  each  case  study  and  then  at  the  end  of¬ 
fers  his  own  for  comparison.  One  case  study 
describes  a  lawyer  who  retires  amidst  great 
fanfare  but  who  shares  his  own  attitude  with 
a  geographically  distant  friend  at  the  time  of 
the  retirement  and  again  a  year  later.  This 
case  poignantly  reminds  us  of  the  disparity 
between  the  experience  of  aging  and  much  of 
culture’s  attitude  toward  it. 
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The  last  section  of  the  book  deals  with 
pastoral  work  with  old  people  Here  Faber 
sees  the  work  of  the  pastor  and  ot  all  who  call 
themselves  Christian  as  taking  at  least  three 
directions.  First  must  be  the  ministry  of  stim¬ 
ulation — fighting  the  isolation  and  the  lack 
of  industry  forced  upon  many  older  people. 
Second  must  be  political  and  social  organiz¬ 
ing  that  addresses  the  problems  of  the  struc¬ 
tures  in  which  the  aged  find  themselves,  in¬ 
cluding  the  structure  of  the  church.  Third, 
all  must  get  to  know  the  aged  and  seek  them 
out,  but  not  in  a  consdescending  way.  They 
are  witnesses  to  our  history.  They  have 
something  to  say  to  all  of  us.  Faber  also  deals 
with  the  notion  of  defensive  and  integrative 
religion  among  the  elderly.  Anyone  who 
works  with  the  aging  must  know  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Faber  also  deals  with  such  taboo  sub¬ 
jects  as  suicide  and  sexuality  in  a  most  open 
and  honest  way. 

Not  since  1949  when  Cedarleaf  and  Maves 
published  Older  People  and  the  Church  has  as 
important  a  work  on  aging  appeared.  It  is  the 
best  that  pastoral  theology  has  to  offer  in  this 
very  important  area  by  one  of  the  grand  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  field. 

Brian  H.  Childs 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary 

Ryken,  Leland.  Windows  to  the  World. 
Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Zondervan  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  1985.  Pp.  192.  $7.95. 

In  a  review  of  a  recent  book,  Edmund  Wil¬ 
son  (by  David  Castronova),  in  the  New  York 
Times  (July  28,  1985),  the  novelist,  James  At¬ 
las,  speaks  of  Wilson’s  “utter  devotion  to  lit¬ 
erature.  He  believed  it  had  a  moral  value, 
that  it  could  illuminate  and  give  purpose  to 
even  the  darkest  impulse  of  humanity.  Not 
ever  having  had  a  professor  of  English  liter¬ 
ature  who  was  at  best  anything  more  than  a 
Christian  humanist,  this  reviewer  found  this 
new  volume,  Windows  to  the  World,  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  read  and  to  reflect  upon  later. 
Written  by  Dr.  Ryken,  the  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Wheaton  College  (Illinois),  we  have 
here  a  competent  and  perceptive  discussion 
of  literature  within  a  particular  framework: 
each  chapter  explores  a  given  literary  topic 
and  then  concludes  by  fitting  the  data  into  a 
Christian  context.  In  these  latter  sections,  the 
author  comes  over  from  the  realm  of  aca¬ 
deme  and  into  the  Christian  environment 
where  he  indicates  how  literature  by  its  sub¬ 


stance  and  as  a  medium  can  give  us  “win¬ 
dows  to  the  world.” 

There  are  seven  main  chapters,  each  with 
an  engaging  and  suggestive  theme:  “Why 
Literature  Is  Good  for  You”;  “Imagination: 
The  ‘Lie’  That  Tells  the  Truth”;  “Literature 
as  Recreation”;  “How  Writers  Influence 
Their  Audience”;  “How  Readers  Complete 
What  Writers  Begin”;  “Does  Literature  Tell 
the  Truth?”;  and  “Literature  and  Morality.” 
Basically  the  author  is  writing  about  litera¬ 
ture  and  its  interpretation,  but  his  intention 
is  to  examine  the  encounter  that  occurs  when 
Christian  leaders  come  with  their  own  “lens” 
and  “antennae”  to  the  study  of  literature. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Christian’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  literature  is  axiomatically  judg¬ 
mental.  Prof.  Ryken  sees  “literature  as  life” 
and  for  us  as  Christians  “it  clarifies  the  hu¬ 
man  situation  to  which  the  Christian  faith 
speaks”  (p.  34). 

This  volume  makes  exciting  and  refresh¬ 
ing  reading  and,  though  not  the  author’s  pri¬ 
mary  intention,  it  has  much  to  say  to  the 
preaching  ministry.  Many  a  Sunday  sermon 
could  be  saved  from  dullness  by  a  preacher 
who  would  read  and  take  this  book  seriously. 
Teachers  of  preachers  could  use  it  as  a  gate¬ 
way  to  impress  upon  fledgling  seminarians 
how  the  right  use  of  and  consistent  reflection 
upon  good  literature  are  the  key  to  achieving 
that  effective  impact  methodologically  that 
modern  preaching  demands.  Again  and 
again  in  these  pages,  some  of  the  elements 
Ryken  uncovers  regarding  literature  are  the 
very  characteristics  that  can  make  contem¬ 
porary  preaching  influential  and  without 
which  many  congregations  are  inclined  to 
turn  the  pulpit  off.  Many  years  ago,  the  great 
Welsh  preacher,  Richard  Roberts,  wrote  a 
book  entitled  The  Preacher  as  a  Man  of  Let¬ 
ters,  which  was  a  discussion  of  literature 
from  the  preacher’s  point  of  view.  Professor 
Ryken  has  taken  his  position  and  perspective 
from  the  nature  and  service  of  great  litera¬ 
ture  and  through  the  lens  of  his  Christian  in¬ 
heritance  he  can  show  the  modern  preacher 
fresh  insights  into  many  techniques  that  are 
the  homiletician’s  stock  in  trade:  empathy, 
audience  encounter  and  response,  imagina¬ 
tion,  inner  reality,  world  view,  persuasion,  il¬ 
lumination,  identity,  and  so  forth.  Moreover, 
these  terms  and  Ryken’s  definitions  come 
with  a  brand  new  color  that  makes  them  all 
the  more  meaningful  and  serviceable. 

Donald  Macleod 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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Kemper,  Deane  A.  Effective  Preach¬ 
ing:  A  Manual  for  Students  and  Pastors. 
Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1985. 
Pp.  142.  $10.95. 

Deane  Kemper,  professor  of  ministry  at 
Gordon-Conwell  Theological  Seminary,  has 
written  a  no-nonsense,  and,  to  some  degree, 
a  no-frills  book  about  the  basic  tasks  and 
skills  of  preaching.  Despite  the  promise  of 
the  sub-title  that  this  manual  is  for  both  stu¬ 
dents  and  pastors,  it  is  clearly  the  student,  in¬ 
deed  the  beginning  student,  who  forms  the 
primary  audience  of  this  volume.  The  reader 
is  led  patiently  and  gently  by  the  hand 
through  each  step  of  the  sermon  develop¬ 
ment  process.  Along  the  way,  Kemper’s 
voice  is  calm,  confident,  and  reassuring. 
“You  can  do  this,”  he  seems  to  whisper  on 
each  page. 

Kemper  begins  by  picturing  a  “model”  of 
the  ideal  sermon:  three  interlocking  circles 
labeled  “Word,”  “Preacher’s  Personality,” 
and  “Human  Situation.”  Where  the 
“Preacher’s  Personality”  overlaps  the 
“Word”  is  marked  “biblical  interpretation." 
Where  it  intersects  with  the  “Human  Situa¬ 
tion”  is  designated  “social  commentary.” 
The  place  where  “Word”  joins  “Human  Sit¬ 
uation”  is  called  “theological  formulation,” 
and  the  spot  where  all  three  circles  intersect 
is  the  “sermon.”  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
pick  at  the  imprecisions  in  such  a  model  |e.g., 
Is  there  not  social  commentary  in  biblical 
interpretation?  Where  is  the  church  in  such 
a  picture?  Is  “theological  formulation”  an 
adequate  way  to  speak  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Word  and  the  human  situation?], 
but  the  model  is  designed  to  be  illustrative, 
not  scientifically  accurate.  Kemper  rather 
wishes  to  say,  in  a  simple  manner,  that  a  ser¬ 
mon  is  not  a  simple  thing.  It  involves  the 
complex  interplay  of  all  that  we  can  know 
and  experience  about  God,  the  Bible,  theol¬ 
ogy,  ourselves  as  preachers,  and  the  human 
situation.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  model  seems 
designed  more  to  frustrate  simplistic  formu¬ 
lae  (such  as,  “just  preach  the  Bible”)  than  to 
provide  methodological  clarity  for  the  task  of 
preaching. 

When  Kemper  gets  around  to  describing 
the  “nuts  and  bolts”  of  sermon  preparation, 
he  envisions  the  process  beginning  with  the 
determination  of  the  subject,  or  theme,  of  the 
sermon.  Though  he  is  committed  to  biblical 
preaching,  Kemper  does  not  insist  that  the 


subject  always  come  from  the  Bible,  but  al¬ 
lows  for  it  to  arise  from  several  other  sources, 
such  as  the  denominational  or  liturgical  cal¬ 
endar  or  the  pastoral  needs  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  “It  is  not  the  starting  point,”  he  insists, 
“but  the  finishing  point  that  makes  a  sermon 
biblical.” 

Once  the  preacher  has  the  basic  theme  in 
hand,  the  next  step  is  to  organize  the  various 
facets  of  that  theme  into  a  sermon.  Taking  a 
cue  from  Henry  Babcock  Adams,  Kemper 
renames  the  traditional  components  of  the 
sermon.  Introduction,  Body,  and  Conclusion 
become  Question,  Assertion,  and  Invitation. 
“Every  sermon,”  he  maintains,  “addresses  an 
issue  or  problem  which  can  be  stated  in  the 
interrogative  and  raised  in  the  introduction.” 
This  question  is  then  “answered  with  a  the¬ 
sis,  premise,  or  truth”  in  the  “assertion”  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  sermon,  and  finally,  the  hearers 
are  invited  to  make  a  response  in  the  closing 
section  of  the  sermon.  This  “invitation  will 
be  hortatory  in  nature  and  usually  expressed 
in  the  imperative  or  subjunctive  mood.” 

Now,  at  one  level,  all  of  this  seems  to  be  a 
good  way  to  infuse  some  energy  and  move¬ 
ment  into  sermon  design.  Don’t  give  the 
hearers  an  introduction;  voice  a  question 
they  have.  Don't  exposit  a  doctrine;  provide 
an  answer  to  their  question.  Don’t  leave 
them  motionless;  motivate  them  to  action.  It 
makes  some  sense. 

But  one  has  to  wonder  about  the  larger 
implications  of  viewing  all  sermons  as  essen¬ 
tially  answers  to  people’s  questions.  As  an  oc¬ 
casional  “technique,”  the  question-answer 
approach  has  its  place.  But  as  an  overarching 
theory  of  preaching  it  comes  perilously  close 
to  replacing  the  mystery  of  the  Christian 
faith  with  a  series  of  puzzles  to  be  solved. 
The  gospel  calls  our  questions  into  question, 
and  room  must  be  made  in  preaching  for 
that.  The  gospel  discloses  the  depths  of  life, 
giving  sight  to  eyes  too  blind  even  to  know 
what  questions  to  ask,  and  our  view  of 
preaching  must  also  account  for  that.  Markus 
Barth  once  said  that  the  best  Easter  sermon 
he  had  ever  heard  was  from  a  preacher  who 
simply  “fell  down  in  front  of  the  mystery  of 
the  text,”  and  preaching  must  allow  for  that, 
too. 

The  closing  chapters  of  Kemper’s  book 
are  devoted  to  straightforward  advice  on 
such  matters  as  where  to  find  sermon  illus¬ 
trations  (reading,  observations,  and  experi¬ 
ence),  how  to  write  “lor  the  ear”  (fewer 
words,  shorter  words,  sensuous  words,  etc.), 
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how  to  dress  in  the  pulpit  (plain  clothing 
which  does  not  call  attention  to  the 
preacher),  and  how  to  deliver  the  sermon.  A 
summary  chapter  on  "Preparing  the  Ser¬ 
mon,"  which  includes  some  illustrative  proc¬ 
ess  notes  (including  some  exegetical  obser¬ 
vations)  toward  a  sermon  on  the  Wedding  at 
Cana  (John  2:1-11),  is  particularly  clear  and 
helpful. 

Deane  Kemper  has  created  a  program  for 
learning  about  preaching  which  is  simple, 
clear,  and  manageable,  and  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  a  sympathetic  teacher  and 
friend  to  beginning  preaching  students.  His 
journey  carefully  avoids  the  dangerous  inter¬ 
sections  and  risky  curves  where  the  heights 
cause  the  heart  of  the  preacher  to  pause.  One 
hopes,  though,  that  beginning  students,  after 
a  few  reassuring  spins  around  Kemper’s  test 
path,  will  be  bold  enough  to  head  out  for  the 
open  road. 

Thomas  G.  Long 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Palmer,  Earl  F.  Old  Law — New  Life. 
Nashville,  TN:  Abingdon  Press,  1984. 
Pp.  128. 17.95. 

Earl  Palmer  reveals  in  this  book  that  the 
difficult  task  of  relating  theology  to  teaching 
and  preaching  can  be  done,  and  done  with  an 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  that  inspires. 
What  the  author  intends  to  do  he  actually 
does  accomplish.  In  the  Preface  he  states, 
“My  first  concern  has  been  to  explore  the  the¬ 
ological  significance  of  the  law  of  Moses 
within  its  Old  Testament  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  settings.  From  that  standpoint,  I  have 
tried  to  ask  the  discipleship  questions  so  that 
our  study  will  dare  to  relate  the  theological 
questions  to  our  contemporary  lives.  My  per¬ 
spective  is  that  of  a  Christian  who  recognizes 
the  law  as  that  which  reveals  the  will  of 
God.” 

The  book  is  timely.  Gallup  polls  continue 
to  indicate  that  a  large  percent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  our  country  that  favors  religion  say 
they  believe  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Golden  Rule. 
Alas  many  of  these,  both  within  and  without 
the  institutional  church,  cannot  quote  a  com¬ 
mandment.  Old  Law — New  Life  can  help 
them  either  directly  or  through  the  skillful 
guidance  of  a  teacher  or  pastor.  It  is  a  fresh 
approach,  fleshing  out  tbe  commandments 


by  mining  meaning  in  the  original  Hebrew 
words  and  phrases;  giving  the  “flip”  or  posi¬ 
tive  side;  pointing  out  the  part  they  have 
played  in  the  Jewish-Christian  faith  journey; 
and  showing  their  relevance  to  many  of  to¬ 
day’s  personal  and  social  problems. 

These  problems,  in  many  cases,  have  to  do 
with  relationships  in  the  small  as  well  as  big 
arenas  of  life.  The  commandments  are  God’s 
gifts  to  give  guidance  in  a  whole  range  of  re¬ 
lationships,  and  to  help  us  to  discover  who 
we  are  and  how  we  relate  to  others.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author,  the  Law  (Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  etc.)  shows  us  “that  we  are  creatures 
with  four  essential  relationships — to  God, 
ourselves,  our  neighbor,  our  earth.  Put  them 
together,  and  you  have  a  human  being.  The 
implication  of  the  law  is  that  when  any  one 
of  the  four  relationships  is  in  confusion  or 
distortion,  that  crisis  of  brokenness  will 
gravely  affect  the  other  parts  of  the  whole.” 

In  dealing  with  the  first  few  command¬ 
ments,  the  author  portrays  how  God’s  care 
for  his  people  causes  him  to  intervene  in  their 
lives  and  history,  revealing  who  he  is,  and 
how  they  are  to  relate  to  him.  Then  he  moves 
to  specifics  in  terms  of  how  his  people,  and 
indeed  all  people  (as  the  commandments  are 
not  just  for  Israel),  are  to  relate  to  one  an¬ 
other. 

The  author’s  study  of  the  Fifth  command¬ 
ment  is  particularly  enriching  in  this  regard. 
He  asserts  that  this  commandment  at  its  core 
represents  a  Gospel  understanding  of  life. 
Children  are  to  “weigh  heavy”  (meaning  in 
literal  sense  of  Hebrew  coben\  and  usually 
translated  “honor”)  their  parents,  recogniz¬ 
ing  their  great  worth.  Then  attention  is  im¬ 
mediately  called  to  Paul’s  interpretation  in 
Ephesians  6  where  he  lifts  up  this  command¬ 
ment  of  promise,  and  points  out  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  parents  honoring  their  children  by 
not  provoking  them  to  anger. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  the  fifth  com¬ 
mandment  has  many  additional  interesting 
and  provocative  insights.  For  example,  when 
we  honor  a  person  an  impetus  often  takes 
place  whereby  they  endeavor  to  live  up  to 
this  positive  assessment  of  their  worth.  And 
this  gets  underscored  with  a  delightful  quote 
from  C.  S.  Lewis,  “the  cure  for  pride  is  not 
the  humiliation  of  a  person  so  that  pride  is 
broken.  Rather  the  cure  for  pride  is  to  honor 
people  so  that  they  do  not  need  the  false  sup¬ 
port  of  a  proud  spirit.”  Further  commentary 
on  this  commandment  notes  the  fine  role  the 
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Church  plays  as  the  transgenerational  ex¬ 
tended  family  for  those  whose  kin  live  in  dis¬ 
tant  places.  Finally  the  chapter  touches  on 
the  complex  issue  of  abortion,  underlining 
the  worth  of  every  human  being  and,  by  an¬ 
ticipation,  the  protection  of  the  unborn  child. 

Controversial  issues  are  not  skirted  in  the 
fifth  or  final  five  commandments.  The  writer 
is  both  sensitive  and  forthright  as  he  uses  his 
gifts  of  scholarship  and  communication.  I 
was  somewhat  taken  aback,  however,  as  I 
read  the  following  when  he  was  interpreting 
the  commandment  dealing  with  the  Sabbath 
and  its  implications  for  the  balance  and 
rhythm  of  work,  worship,  and  rest,  “The  Bi¬ 
ble  does  not  have  a  doctrine  of  retirement.”  I 
had  become  a  retiree  just  a  few  months  pre¬ 
vious!  One  of  the  joys  of  the  status  was  to  sa¬ 
vor  a  work  like  Old  Law — New  Life  without 
worrying  about  getting  to  work  on  time!  But 
in  all  fairness,  the  author  goes  on  to  say  some 
very  important  things  that  are  helpful  and 
applicable  to  retiree  types: 

The  Bible  does  not  have  a  doctrine  of  re¬ 
tirement;  rather  what  it  has  is  a  doctrine  of 
discipleship  with  variations  in  the  kinds  of 
work  and  rest  we  are  to  choose  and  do.  . .  . 
We  are  to  work  and  to  rest  in  rhythmic 
balance,  if  possible,  right  up  to  the  end  of 
our  lives.  The  work  may  perhaps  evolve 
through  several  fascinating  careers  and 
opportunities  of  stewardship  and  service, 
but  work  and  rest  must  accompany  each 
other  throughout  the  journey. 

I  say  “Amen”  to  that,  and  would  only  add 
that  the  ten  lesson  Study  Guide  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  is  a  real  bonus. 

Jack  Cooper 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Wohlfarth,  Hannsdieter.  Johann  Se¬ 
bastian  Bach  (trans.  by  Albert  L.  Black- 
well).  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1985. 
Pp.  1 18.  $14.95. 

This  monograph  on  the  life  and  musical 
works  of  Bach,  by  the  professor  of  musicol¬ 
ogy  in  Freiburg  (Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many),  is  a  fitting  tribute  on  the  tercentenary 
of  the  composer’s  birth.  It  is  a  study  of  Bach’s 
music  and  life,  as  well  as  the  period  of  history 
in  which  he  lived.  In  a  free-flowing  and  in¬ 
teresting  style,  the  author  groups  Bach’s  mu¬ 
sical  output  according  to  the  different  loca¬ 
tions  in  which  he  worked.  He  shows  how  the 
composer  reflected  his  religious  devotion  and 
understanding  of  the  tenets  of  his  Lutheran 
faith  in  his  church  music.  Included  are  ref¬ 
erences  to  some  unfortunate  situations  Bach 
encountered,  especially  in  Leipzig,  which  are 
quoted  from  letters  and  memoirs  taken  from 
David  and  Mendel,  The  Bach  Reader  (New 
York:  W.  W.  Norton,  1945). 

Profusely  illustrated  and  written  without 
an  overabundance  of  technical  terminology, 
this  volume  is  a  helpful  introduction  to  the 
work  of  Bach  for  any  clergy  or  layperson.  It 
would  be  fitting  as  a  “coffee-table  book,” 
which  is  said  only  to  underline  its  literary 
style  and  non-technical  nature,  not  to  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  quality  and  breadth  of 
its  research.  A  perfect  gift! 

David  A.  Weadon 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


KARL  BARTH  CENTENNIAL  SYMPOSIUM 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
April  10-12,  1986 


Thursday,  April  10 

7:30  pm  Professor  George  Lindbeck,  Yale  University 

“Karl  Barth  and  the  Task  ot  Post-Liberal  Theology 


Friday,  April  1 1 

10:30  AM 
2:30  PM 
7:30  PM 


Professor  Michael  Welker,  Tuebingen  University 
“Karl  Barth’s  Theology  and  Process  Theology” 

Professor  William  Werpehowski,  Villanova  University 
“Biblical  Narrative  and  the  Ethics  ol  Karl  Barth" 
Professor  Theodore  Gill,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice 

“Barth  and  Mozart” 

All  Mozart  Concert,  Princeton  Seminary  Chamber 
Singers  and  Orchestra 


Saturday,  April  12 

9:30  am  Professor  Colin  Gunton,  University  of  London 
“Karl  Barth’s  Trinitarian  Theology  and  Human 
Freedom" 


All  lectures  will  be  held  in  the  Main  Lounge  of  the  Mackay  Campus  Center, 
except  the  Friday  evening  presentation,  which  will  be  held  in  Miller  Chapel. 

All  symposium  events  are  free  and  are  open  to  the  public. 
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Selected  Spring  1 986  Seminars 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

WORLD  RELIGIONS  CONFERENCE  Stage  II: 

The  Christian  Witness  and  Approach  to  the 

NEURO-LINGUISTIC  PROGRAMMING 

Apr.  12-13  —  Pneuman/Bruehl  Associates 

World’s  Religions 

Feb.  28-Mar.  1  —  Edward  Hulmes,  University 
of  Durham,  England;  John  Wiley  Nelson,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Trenton,  NJ;  Charles  A. 
Ryerson  III,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary; 
Donald  K.  Swearer,  Swarthmore  College 

BUILDING  RELATIONSHIP 

Apr.  12-13  —  Pneuman/Bruehl  Associates 

PERSONAL  LEADERSHIP  AND 

ORGANIZATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

Apr.  13-18  —  John  C.  Talbot,  industrial 
missioner 

PREACHING  AND  PUBLIC  ISSUES 

Mar.  3  — Thomas  G,  Long,  Princeton 

Theological  Seminary 

MEDICAL  ETHICS  AND  HEALTH  THEOLOGY 

Apr.  14-17  —  Kenneth  L.  Vaux,  University  of 
Illinois 

MISSIONARY  SPIRITUALITY:  LETTING  THE 
GOSPEL  GOVERN  OUR  LIVES 

Mar  3-7  —  Anna-Marie  Aagaard,  Aarhus 
University,  Denmark 

THE  CORINTHIAN  CORPUS:  GOD,  COMMUNITY, 
AND  MINISTRY 

Apr.  21-24  —  Mattie  E.  Hart,  Flagler  College 

CONTEMPORARY  APPROACHES  TO  CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION:  AN  UPDATE 

Apr.  23-25  —  Jack  L.  Seymour,  Scarritt 

College 

THEMES  IN  EZEKIEL 

Mar.  10-13  —  Rabbi  Solomon  S.  Bernards, 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith,  and 

Ruth  S  Bernards 

MANAGING  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS 

May  4-9  —  John  C.  Talbot,  industrial 
missioner 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  AS  PRACTICAL 

THEOLOGY 

Mar.  17-20  —  Donald  E.  Miller,  Bethany 
Theological  Seminary 

THE  POLITICAL  THEOLOGIES  OF  PEACE  AND 

WAR 

May  5  —  Lowell  W.  Livezey,  Princeton 

University;  Lois  Gehr  Livezey,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary 

THE  GOSPEL,  THE  CHURCH,  AND  THE  POOR 

Apr.  1-3  —  M.  Richard  Shaull,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  LAY  MINISTRY 

Apr.  7  — Thomas  W.  Gillespie,  president, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

PREACHING  FROM  THE  PROPHET  AMOS 

May  12-15  —  Marvin  A.  McMickle,  St.  Paul's 
Baptist  Church,  Montclair,  NJ 

MANAGING  CONFLICT 

Apr.  7-10  —  Pneuman/Bruehl  Associates 

CONSULTING  SKILLS 

Apr.  7-10  —  Pneuman/Bruehl  Associates 

A  THEOLOGY  OF  DUST:  SPIRITUALITY  AND 

CLAY 

May  12-25  —  Sasha  Makovkin,  ceramicist, 
Mendocino,  CA 

45th  INSTITUTE  OF  THEOLOGY 

June  30 

July  10 

“Let  the  Church  Be  the  Church” 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  admits  students  without  regard  to  color,  sex,  handicap,  age,  or  national  or  ethnic  origin. 

Center  of  Continuing  Education 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

12  Library  Place,  Princeton,  NJ  08540 
(609)  921-8198 

□  Please  send  me  a  brochure 
and  application  P 

Name 

Tel.:  (  ) 

Address 

Citv  State 

ZiD  Countrv 

Announcing — 

the  NEW  SERIES  of  1985 

PRINCETON  PAMPHLETS 


No.  101— SCHLEIERMACHER  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (1784-1984),  by  Ter¬ 
ence  N.  Tice.  An  annotated  multi-language  up-dating  of  the 
well-known  1966  edition  Indispensable  for  19th  century  reli¬ 
gious  research.  1 19  pp.  $7.95.  (While  they  last,  copies  of  the 
1 966  edition,  revised,  $5.50;  both  for  $1 0.00). 

No.  102— PERSPECTIVE  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA,  by  Charles  C.  West.  A 
personal  firsthand  political  and  theological  analysis  designed 
especially  for  religious  leaders,  pastors,  students,  and  seminar¬ 
ians.  48  pp.  $3.95. 

Additional  titles  in  preparation. 

The  above  pamphlets  may  be  secured,  postpaid,  from  the  Theological 
Book  Agency,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  CN  821,  Princeton,  N) 
08542  (609-921-8300). 
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1986  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

and  BIBLICAL  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM 


June  9- August  1 
Biblical  Hebrew,  J.J.M.  Roberts 
and  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  staff;  New  Testament 
Greek,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  staff. 

June  9-27 

Judges  and  Ruth:  Discovering 
Biblical  Narrative,  David  M. 
Gunn;  Calvin’s  Institutes  and 
Commentary  on  Romans, 

Edward  A.  Dowey,  Jr.;  Holy 
Living  and  Dying:  The  Relation 
of  Liturgy  and  Ethics,  Stanley 
Hauerwas;  Preaching  in  Context, 
William  H.  Willimon;  Drama  in 
Education  and  Worship,  Freda 
A.  Gardner  and  G.  Robert  Jacks; 
Evangelism  in  the  Wesleyan 
Tradition,  David  L.  Watson. 

June  30- July  18 
The  Gospel  of  John,  David  M. 
Hay;  Main  Themes  in  American 
Church  History,  Henry  Warner 
Bowden;  Spiritual  Theology, 
Diogenes  Allen;  The  Uses  of 
Story  in  Preaching,  Donald  F. 
Chatfield;  Christian  Education 
Theory:  Options  and  Issues, 

Sara  Little;  Conflict  in  Religious 
Organizations,  Geddes  W. 
Hanson;  The  Bible  and  Pastoral 
Care,  Donald  E.  Capps; 
Fundamentals  of  Expression: 


Experimentation  with  Sound 
and  Sense  in  Speech  (a  1-unit 
practicum),  W.J.  Beeners  and 
staff. 

July  21- August  8 
Community  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Paul  D.  Hanson; 
Narrative  Christology,  George 
Stroup;  Christian  Truth  and 
Cultural  Barriers,  Samuel  H. 
Moffett  and  Eileen  F.  Moffett; 
The  Pastor-Evangelist  at  Work, 
Richard  S.  Armstrong;  Faith  and 
the  Pastoral  Counselor,  Carroll 
Saussy. 

August  4-8  (followed  by  a 
month  of  independent  study) 
Piety,  Power,  and  Politics,  John 
M.  Mulder;  Religious 
Imagination  and  Models  of 
Religious  Education,  Gloria 
Durka. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
admits  qualified  students  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  national  or 
ethnic  origin,  disability,  or  sex. 

For  full  information,  write  to 
Summer  School  Office,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  108 
Stockton  Street,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey  08540,  or  phone 
(609)  921-8252. 


Theology  Today 


THEOLOGY  TODAY  presents  complex  issues  in  a  way  that  communicates  effec¬ 
tively,  without  glossing  controversy.  The  lucidity  and  consistent  quality  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  mafe  THEOLOGY  TODAY  an  essential  component  of  my  reading. 

-Katharine  D.  Sakcnfeld 

I  read  every  issue  of  THEOLOGY  TODAY  and  have  done  so  for  a  good  many  years. 
The  astonishing  thing  is  that  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  interesting  journals  I  see. 

-Karl  Menninger 

THEOLOGY  TODAY  is  essential  reading  for  all  who  are  interested  in  serious  and 
timely  theological  discussion.  It  is  for  me  a  necessity  to  my  continuing  theological 
education.  -Richard  ].  Mouw 

Now  in  its  43rd  year,  THEOLOGY  TODAY  has  become  the  most  influential 
and  widely  circulated  quarterly  of  theology  in  the  United  States.  Its  articles 
have  not  only  charted  the  trends  of  contemporary  religious  thought  but  influ¬ 
enced  them  as  well.  THEOLOGY  TODAY  offers  its  readers  clear,  concise 
essays  by  prominent  writers  and  a  broadened  vision  of  the  task  of  theology  and 
the  church  in  a  changing  world. 

For  a  challenging  look  at  what  theology  is  and  can  be,  subscribe  now  to  THE¬ 
OLOGY  TODAY  for  Si 4.00  per  year. 


THEOLOGY  TODAY,  P.O.  Box  29,  Princeton,  NJ  08542 
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